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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOMERY FAMILY. 

Mr. Ursan,—The fact mentioned by 
your correspondent H. 8. G. in your num- 
ber of December last, of one of this family 
being called John Pycard, alias Somery, 
goes far to remove a difficulty appearing 
in Testa de Nevil, pp. 40, 41, where it is 
said that Robert Pipard held half a fee in 
Kington, co. Worcester, of the barony of 
Roger Pichard ; for as we read elsewhere 
of no such barony, we may now infer that 
it was the barony of Roger Somery. Nash 
(“Collections for Worcestershire”) tells us 
that a Robert Somery had lands in King- 
ton 28 Edw. I., and Nicholas Somery 
28 Edw. IIL., in which latter year I find 
from Habingdon’s MS. in the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries, that Thomas 
Somery also had lands here conjointly with 
John Somervile; and in Nash (App. lxix.) 
it appears that in 7 Henry VI. the 
heirs of John Somervile and ‘Thomas So- 
mery had one fourth part of a knight’s 
fee in Kington, which the said John and 
Thomas formerly held. It appears also 
from Nash that the property here which 
the Somerviles held conjointly with an- 
other family was the manor and patronage. 
Now what strikes me is this, that on the 
expiration of Robert Pipard’s estate here 
it reverted to Pichard, alias Somery, and 
afterwards fell to the lot of a younger 
branch. But Pichard must have held it 
of the Lacy’s, who had it at the time of 
the General Survey ; and this will appear 
evident from what Nash tells us in regard 
to Bishampton, five hides of which were 
held of Hugh de Lacy by John Picard, 
who leased them to Robert Pipard ; and in 
like manner as in Kington, the Somerys 
appear afterwards having lands in Bis- 
hampton. 

In 1209 Milo Picard says, (Rot. Lit. Pat.) 
“Know &c. that I have received Milo, 
son of John Picard, my brother, in custody, 
from Walter de Lacy, my lord, &c.” In 
Testa de Nevil it is said that Milo Pichard 
held in Standun, co. Hereford, four hides 
of Sir Roger Picard, scil. of the honour of 
Wypbreles, formerly of Walter de Lacy, 
by the service of one knight. Milo Picard 
occurs in 1221 in relation to half a knight’s 
fee in Sapy, co. Worcester. 

This name of “ Milo” occurs also joined 
with “Somery.” Milo de Somery occurs 
in connection with Hampshire in 1209. 
He was one of the knights serving in 
Ire'and in 1210, (Rot. de Prestito.) Milo 
de Somery had lands in Cambridgeshire, 
and had also lands in capite of the honour 
of Boulogne (Bouon’) in right of his mother, 
a daughter and co-heiress of Lucy, (her 
sister being mother of Robert Pinkney, 
whose name occurs in the baronage.) His 
son and heir was Roger de Somery in 1229, 
(Excerpta e Rotulis Finium.) 

Writers on the baronage tell us that 


Ralph Somery, Baron of Dudley, had fifty 
knight’s fees in 3 John, yet a very few 
years after his son succeeded to only ten 
and a half fees. Now I find (Rot. de Oblat, 
et Fin.) that Roger de Somery had fifty 
knight’s fees in 3 John. Could Ralph 
have been mistaken for this Roger? I pre. 
sume Roger was ancestor to the Earl of 
Winchester. However, we are further told 
that Roger Somery, Baron of Dudley, had 
fifty-one fees, 29 Hen. III. He succeeded 
to the barony in 13 Hen. III., and could 
not have been the Roger of 3 John. The 
mention of the latter has “ Gloucester” in 
the margin. Collins (Peerage) says that 
Thomas Lord Bubeley (who died in 1243) 
married a daughter of Ralph Somery, Lord 
of Campden, co. Gloucester, and niece of 
William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, 
Perhaps this Ralph was father of the 
Earl. 

The subject of this family is certainly, as 
your correspondent remarks, a very diffi- 
cult one. The printed records contain very 
frequent mention of the Somerys, but no- 
thing to identify them with the Pichards 
except what I have stated. 

As to Adam de Somery, whose seal is 
mentioned by H. S. G., he was perhaps 
the same Adam de Somery who is men- 
tioned in the printed “Fine Rolls” in 1199, 
also twice in 1198, in relation to Essex and 
Hertford. I find also, in connection with 
Herts, Alan de Somery in 1199, and John 
de Somery in 1217; also John de Somery, 
member for Herts, 1807; Richard de So- 
mery de Herts oecurs in 1322; and Ste- 
phen, son and heir of Roger de Somery, 
previously, in 1235. This was probably 
the same Stephen who, I find, held lands 
in capite im Essex and Hertford, and 
whose heirs in 1239 were his three sisters 
and his nephew, whose mother’s name was 
Muriel, (Excerpta e Rot. Fin.) Now I find 
in Testa de Nevil, “Domina Muriela de 
Somery” holding a knight’s fee in Kent, 
the same county in which your correspon- 
dent places Pycard, alias Somery, of Bex- 
ley, that place being in Kent. I should 
think, however, that John, who was con- 
cerned with the Bishop of Chichester, lived 
a little too late to be the same John who 
married the heiress of Gervase Paganel. 
As to the arms of this Paganel, there 
seems no doubt that they were two lions, 
for his brother, also a baron, bore them. 
Banks assigns both them and the cinque- 
foile to Gervase Paganel. The “ Rolls of 
Arms” of the reign of Edw. II., published 
with the “ Parliamentary Writs,” gives to 
Sire Miles de Pychard—Gules, a fess or, 
between three scollop shells. 

As the inquisition on the death of Ro- 
bert Somery, Earl of Winchester, relates 
to lands in Ireland, I think he must have 
been connected with the Barons Perceval 
of that kingdom. A. Z. 
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AMHURST’S “ TERR FILIUS.” 


OXFORD IN 1721. 


“ A COLLECTION of essays, under the title of Terre Filius*, was published 
in two volumes 12mo., in 1726, by Nicholas Amhurst, who on account of 
his irregularities had been expelled from St. John’s. These essays contain 
much low abuse, and are destitute of all pretensions to wit or humour. Like 
most other satires of a local and personal nature, they are now fallen into 
that contempt which their malignancy and virulence so justly deserve.” 
Such are the flippant, one-sided terms in which the learned editor ° of the 
Oxoniana has thought proper to dismiss one of the wittiest productions of 
the last century; a work whose merits, however, have more recently had 
the good fortune of being vindicated at the hands of a less partial judge. 
“ Amhurst’s Terre Filius,’ says Mr. Hallam, (‘ Constit. Hist.,” iii. 335,) 
“is a very clever though rather libellous invective against the University of 
Oxford in the time of George the First; but I have no doubt it contains 
much truth.” With the dictum of the philosopher of history we unre- 
servedly coincide. Amburst’s papers, though occasionally tainted with the 
coarseness which English literature and English thought had inherited from 
the Saturnalia of the Restoration, are redolent of wit and humour in every 
page; while at the same time they are characterized by a pretty equal 
admixture of truthfulness and exaggeration: truthfulness, in his general 
descriptions of usages, manners, and events of the day; exaggeration, 
wherever the personal character of his enemies, real or fancied, is con- 
cerned. 

Amhurst was elected from Merchant Taylors’ School to a Scholarship at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, in the year 1716: his expulsion, the result of 





* It had been a custom of some antiquity in the University of Oxford, for a member 
of the University, under the name of Terre Filius (son of the earth), to mount the 
rostrum at the public acts, and amuse the audience with an oration replete with satire, 
scandal, and secret history. Occasionally this license was abused to such an extent, 
that the speaker got into serious trouble for the freedom of his language ; and about the 
end of the reign of Queen Anne the Jerre Filius was dispensed with altogether. 
Antony 4 Wood gives numerous particulars relative to the Terre Filii of different 
periods, in the Ath. Oxon., vols. i. and ii. Ayliffe says that the “sportive wit of the 
Terre Filius had its first origin at the time of the Reformation, the object being to 
expose the superstitious practices of the Romish Church.” 

> It was originally published in half-weekly numbers (fifty in all) in 1721; and a 
second edition was published in 1726. 

* Mr. Walker, of New College, we believe. 
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repeated embroilments with the college authorities, bears date the 29th of 
June, 1719. If we are to credit his own version of the story, as related 
in the preface to his Poems‘, and reiterated at greater length in No. 45 
of the Terre Filius, he was persecuted solely for the liberality of his sen- 
timents, and his attachment to the cause of the Revolution and of the 
Hanoverian succession, in a community where Jacobites and Non-jurors in 
heart formed the large and all-powerful majority. That this alleged 
severity, however, was too well justified by the systematic irregularity of 
his conduct, his repeated violations of University discipline, and his insolent 
behaviour towards the college authorities, the President more particularly, 
there can be little doubt; though at the same time, it is far from impro- 
bable that he was none the more recommended to the ten Fellows—out of 
fourteen—who voted for his expulsion, by his obtrusive and ostentatious 
Whiggery, his satirical vein, and his loudly professed hatred of the Stuart 
dynasty and its academic supporters. 

Thrown wholly® upon his own resources, and animated probably as 
much by self-interest as by motives of revenge, Amhurst penned the series 
of papers now under notice; in the pages of which, while he attacks the 
Oxford dignitaries with bitter malignity and exaggeration, he loses no 
opportunity, when occasion offers, of appealing to the sympathy of his 
fellow- Whigs, and of representing himself as suffering martyrdom for the 
assertion of anti-Jacobite principles. His appeals, however, were uncared 
for by Walpole and his underlings; who were all of them far too busily 
engaged in showering their golden favours among the parliament-men of 
the day, to heed the cries of a starving garretteer. But the day of 
retribution came, and, as an instrument in accelerating, however tardily, 
the downfall of the minister, Amhurst had his sweet but profitless revenge. 
Abjuring his former political creed, we find him in 1728 or 29 editor of 
**Fog’s Journal,’ a violent opponent of the Walpole administration; 
shortly after which, under the auspices of Pulteney and Bolingbroke,—the 
man whose name and reputation, in the Terre Filius, he had more than 
once attacked,—he became, with the assumed name of Caleb D’ Anvers, 
the working editor of the ‘‘Craftsman;” the great end and object of 
whose ably written pages was the political extinction of Walpole and his 
adherents. This effected, and the moment now at hand when he might 
look for some reward through the agency of his titled, and, so far as 
Pulteney was concerned, now influential coadjutors, he was doomed to 
experience the fate too frequently, and perhaps deservedly, experienced 
by men of genius, who have prostituted their abilities in furthering the 
intrigues or gratifying the malice of mere politicians,—great, maybe, in 
name and station, but infinitesimally little in heart. 

In the very moment of his triumph, Pulteney turned his back upon the 
able penman who had so powerfully contributed towards ensuring his 
success. Nicholas Amhurst had served the frigid statesman’s turn, and 
was now done with; his reward was neglect, penury, and a premature 
death, accelerated by chagrin and a broken heart. He died penniless at 
Twickenham in 1742, and his body was only rescued from parish sepulture 
by the kind offices of an humble friend, Richard Francklin the publisher: 





4 “ Miscellaneous Poems,” published in 1720, a book now rarely to be met with. 
The preface is ironically dedicated to Dr. Delaune, President of St. John’s. 

© In the preface to his Poems (1720), he tells us that he is reduced to writing for his 
bread, and is lodging in an upper room in Fleetsstreet, over the shop of Richard 
Francklin, his publisher. 
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fidelis ad urnam, from his_own pocket he defrayed the cost of the luckless 
satirist’s coffin and journey to his long home. Ambhurst’s descendants, it 
is said, are still living in Newfoundland. Premising with this brief notice 
of the clever but unscrupulous writer of this amusing work, a man respect- 
ing whom but few particulars have survived to our day, we propose to 
present to the reader’s notice a few of the more striking passages in it 
which bear reference to men, manners, or events at the University of 
Oxford in the early part of the last century. Wherever he indulges in 
personalities, his words, be it remembered, must be taken eum grano: his 
truthfulness on such occasions is more than questionable. Trap, Warton, 
Keil, Charlett, Hole, Morley, Dobson, and even the doubly vilified 
Delaune, were all of them probably—Jacobites at heart though they may 
have been—men of at least respectable character, and such of them as still 
survive in the memory of posterity have suffered nothing in public esti- 
mation from the disparaging traits of Nicholas Amhurst. 

We may form some estimate of the length and breadth of Amhurst’s 
effrontery and assurance from the fact that, because Dr. Mather of Corpus, 
the then Vice-Chancellor, had, to use his own words, “‘ publicly branded and 
forbidden his book, as a libel upon the University,” he therefore dedicated 
it to the said John Mather, ‘as having already interested himself in the 
work in so public and so signal a manner.”? This persecution, however, he 
is quite reconciled to share in common with such men as Antony & Wood 
and Thomas Hearne; the Athene of the former and the Camden's 
Elizabeth of the latter having found with the Oxford dignitaries no better 
reception than his own Terre Filius. 

Beginning “where every freshman begins, with admission and matri- 
culation,” our satirist inveighs (No. 3) with an energy unsurpassed by their 
most zealous opponents in more recent times even, against the weighty and 
multiplied oaths that were in his day imposed upon the youthful student on 
his first initiation into the mysteries of Alma Mater‘ :— 

“Tf he comes elected from any public school, as from Westminster, Winchester, or 
Merchant Taylor’s, upon the foundation of any college, he swears to a great volume of 
statutes which he never reads, and to observe a thousand customs, rights, and privi- 
leges which he knows nothing of, and with which, if he did, he- could not perhaps 
honestly comply. He takes an oath, for example, that he has not an estate in land of 
inheritance, nor a perpetual pension of five pounds per annum, though perhaps he has 
an estate of ten times that value-—To evade the force of this oath, several persons 
have made their estates over in trust to a friend, and sometimes to a bedmaker; as a 
gentleman at Oxford did, who locked her up in his closet till he had taken the oath, 
and then dispossessed the poor old woman of her imaginary estate, and cancelled the 
writings.” 


We then come to the formalities of matriculation, and the contrivances 
that were formerly resorted to by the Jacobite portion of the community, 
not at Oxford only, but at other places as well, for evading the stringency 
of the oath of allegiance to the Hanoverian dynasty :— 


“Within fifteen days after his admission into any college, he is obliged to be 
matriculated, or admitted a member of the University; at which time he subscribes 
the Thirty-nine Articles of religion, though often without knowing what he is doing, 
being ordered to write his name in a book, without mention upon what account; for 
which he pays ten shillings and sixpence. At the same time, he takes the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, which he is pretaught to evade, or think null: some have 
thought themselves sufficiently absolved from them by kissing their thumbs, instead of 





f Though aware of the claim, we do not concede to Cambridge any title to a monopoly 
of this appellation. 
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the book ; others, in the crowd, or by the favour of an honest § beadle, have not had 
the book given to them at all.” 


Merton College would appear in those days to have been the head- 
quarters of the Whig or Hanoverian party at Oxford; who banded together 
and made themselves highly obnoxious to the Jacobite and High-Church 
majority under the name of the Constitution Club; the “rise, progress, 
and final dissolution” of which, by the degradation or suspension of its 
members, is described by Amhurst in the closing number of his book, 
From the following extract (No. 5), we learn in what estimation the Merton 
men of that day were held by the honest party. The Professor so disre- 
spectfully alluded to is, probably, Dr. John Keil of Balliol, the Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, a Scotchman by birth, and of Jacobite principles :— 


“Going into a coffee-house not far from Temple-bar, I saw a cluster of gentlemen 
talking together. One of them asked whether they had seen the new paper called 
Terre Filius? To which an eminent Oxford Professor, who was present, answered 
that he had, and could assure them, upon his astronomical word and honour, that 
there was nothing in it but lies, impudence, and scurrility : ‘ Oxford,’ said he, ‘is a learned 
and blameless society.’ ‘What!’ said another gentleman, ‘are there no abuses, Sir, no 
corruptions, no frauds, no debauchery, no disloyalty, no perjury, nothing of this nature in 
Oxford?’ ‘ None at all,’ replied the learned Professor. ‘No?’ said the gentleman again. 
* Not in Merton College, Sir?’ ‘Hum! why, indeed,’ quoth his Professorship upon this, 
‘yes, really, I have heard of strange doings» there.’ ‘And ought not,’ said the gentleman, 
* those strange doings to be corrected?’ ‘Sir,’ said the Professor, ‘we have nothing to 
say to Merton College; we don’t look upon it as any part of the University; they are 
all rank schismaticks, Sir ;’ and so brush’d off in a passion.” 


No. 10 is devoted to the Oxford Professorships of the day,—so many 
“pensions and sinecures,” he says, ‘‘ given to any one that could make a 
good interest for them.’’ Upon certain of these lucky sinecurists he is par- 


ticularly severe :— 


*T have known a profligate debauchee chosen Professor of Moral Philosophy; and a 
fellow! who never looked upon the stars soberly in his life, Professor of Astronomy. 
We have had History Professors who never read anything to qualify them for it but 
*Tom Thumb,’ ‘ Jack the Giant Killer,’ ‘ Don Bellianis of Greece,’ and such-like valuable 
records: we have had likewise numberless Professors of Greek, Hebrew and Arabick, 
who scarce understood their mother-tongue; and not long ago, a famous gamester* 
and stock-jobber was elected M—g—t (Margaret) Professor of Divinity; so great, it 
seems, is the analogy between dusting of cushions and shaking of elbows, or between 
squandering away of estates and saving of souls.” 


What offence Amhurst had received at the hands of the elder Thomas 
Warton (father of the better-known poets Joseph and Thomas Warton), it 
is probably impossible now to ascertain. Be the reason what it may, the 
embittered satirist neglects no opportunity of emptying the phials of his 
wrath upon the professorial head :— 

“Amongst all the crowd of Oxford Professors, I cannot help distinguishing their 


Po—t—l1 (Poetical) Professor, squinting Tom of Maudlin, who had lately that honour 
conferred upon him by a majority! of the whole University, at the intercession, and 





& A byword with the Jacobites for a staunch partizan. 

» In allusion, probably, to the meetings of the late Constitution Club held there, 
under the auspices of Messrs. Meadowcourt, Russel, Cowper, and Bearcroft, Fellows of 
the college. 

i Dr. Keil, who, there is some reason to believe, really was a hard drinker. 

k Dr. Delaune of St. John’s, whom Ambhurst accuses, passim, of gaming, stock- 
jobbing, and peculation. 

! The votes were—for Warton, 215, and for Randolph of All Souls,179: “ At which,” 
says honest Tom Hearne, “honest men are pleased, Mr. Warton having the character 
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upon the earnest request, of great numbers of celebrated Toasts, who were best ac- 
quainted with his secret talents and hidden capacities. What charms this reverend 
rhymester may have to recommend him so universally to the good graces of the ladies, 
God and they only know; visible ones I am sure he has none.” 


The place yclept “ Golgotha”’ at Cambridge is, or at least was, that part 
of the University church where the Heads of colleges sit. At Oxford, in 
the early part of last century, the name seems to have been given to a dif- 
ferent sort of place altogether, an apartment or room of state in the 
Clarendon Printing-house™. The following items of secret history (No. 11) 
respecting it are not without interest : — 


“ But printing is not the only nor the principal use for which these stupendous stone 
walls were erected; for here is that famous apartment, by idle wits and buffoons nick- 
named Golgotha, i.e. the place of Sculls or Heads of colleges and halls, where the 
meet and debate. This room of state, or academical council-chamber, is adorned wit 
a fine portrait of her late majesty Queen Anne, which was presented to this assembly 
by a jolly fox-hunter in the neighbourhood; for which benefaction they have admitted 
him into their company, and allow him the honour to smoke a pipe with them twice a- 
week. This room is also handsomely wainscotted ; which is said to have been done by 
order of a certain worthy gentleman who went to Oxford for a degree without any 
claim or recommendation ; and therefore, to supply that defect, promised to become a 
benefactor, if they would make him a graduate. Accordingly, as it is said, workmen 
were employed in great haste, and the Sculls, lest they should be behindhand in grati- 
tude, in as great haste, clapped a degree upon his back; but the story unfortunately 
concludes, that when the Graduate was created, the Benefactor ran away, and left the 
good-natured Sculls to pay the joiners themselves.” 


No. 13, with an apt motto from Juvenal, is devoted to the Footmen of 
the Oxford magnates, the undue influence they were supposed to possess, 
and their interference even in matters of college discipline. Without by 
any means vouching for its veracity, we give the following story of a very 
obliging prelate, as a sample of —the author’s own inventiveness, per- 
haps :— 

“Dr. Drybones", of Exeter, is also very famous for his familiarity with his footman, 
whom he makes his confidant. Once upon a time, the late Bishop of Bristol°, going to 
pay Dr. Drybones a visit, found him in his lodgings, by a little starving fire, with a 
rushlight candle before him, smoking a pipe, cheek by joul, with his man Thomas. As 
soon as my lord came in, up leaped the fellow in a great hurry, and was going out of 
the room; but said his master—‘ Sit down, Thomas, sit down and smoke your pipe out ; 
here’s nobody but my lord bishop, and he won’t take it amiss: Thomas is a very honest, 
good-natur’d fellow, my lord, and sometimes I make him sit down, and smoke a pipe 
with me for company. Come, my lord, we’ll drink his health, if you please.’ ‘ With all 
my heart,’ said his lordship, and so it went round.” 


Father William (Dr. Delaune), Dr. Pacquet- (Charlett), of University 
College, Dr. Limekiln (Morley ?), of Lincoln College, and Dr. Faustus 
(Dobson), of New College, are also reckoned in the number of “college 
noddles”’ who were under similar governance and control. 

At the close of the same paper, Amhurst gives some hints as to his? own 
humble origin :— 


“Even I myself, overgrown as I am in fame and wealth, styled by all unprejudiced 





of a very honest, ingenious, and good-natured man; and nobody looks upon Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s being put up to be anything else besides spight.” 

™ At a later period the name was given to that part of the Sheldonian Theatre 
where the Heads of Houses sit. 

" Dr. Hole, whom Amhurst repeatedly accuses of parsimony and covetousness. 

° Dr. Smalridge. 

? This statement is not improbably a fiction. His grandfather was in orders, and 
& master in Merchant Taylors’ School ; and Amhurst himself was a native of Kent. 
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and sensible persons, the instructor of mankind and the reformer of the two Universities, 
am by birth but an humble plebeian, the younger son of an alehouse-keeper in Wapping, 
who was for several years in doubt which to make of me, a philosopher or a sailor: but 
at length, birthright prevailing, I was sent to Oxford, scholar of a college, and my elder 
brother a cabin-boy to the West Indies.” 


Implying, no doubt, that the status of a cabin-boy was preferable to that of 
a scholar at Oxford. 

In Nos. 15 and 16, our satirist returns to the attack upon Warton and 
his Jacobite tendencies, After analyzing the Professor’s political sermon 
preached at St. Mary’s, on the 29th of May, 1719, from Hosea xiii. 9, and 
giving an account of Mr. Meadowcourt’s ineffectual attempts to bring him 
to condign punishment for his hardly covert treason, he winds up with the 
following appeal to Whig political sympathy :— 

“Meanwhile, this is the man, O ye Whigs and patrons of liberty! O ye great 
talkers for King George and the Protestant succession! this, I say, is the man, who for 
preaching up perjury, rebellion, and bondage to the youth of the nation, for abusing the 
king, reviling his government, impeaching his right, and comparing him, and his 
glorious predecessor King William, with the worst of all tyrants and usurpers, gains 
esteem and encouragement among us; enjoys at present a good place and a good fellow- 
ship, and lives in daily expectations and under daily promises of new preferments and 
new honours! Whilst those few, those very few, who, in opposition to spiritual wick- 
edness, dared to assert the cause of the King, to whom they had sworn, and to oppose 
the person whom they had abjured, are left to the fury and vengeance of those men 
whose designs in the late doubtful crisis they watched and defeated: some of them 
have lost their degrees, some their fellowships, some have been expelled, and some 
ruined.” 

From No. 19, which gives the story of an unfortunate Oxford scholar, 
who was only to be weaned from a dirty face, shabby clothes, and a life of 
learned drudgery, by the agency of certain beaux esprits of the University 
and the fair Zoast Flavia,—all that we gather of interest is, that these same 
beaux esprits, who were continually pestering poor Dick with such exhor- 
tations as—“ Dick, prithee let’s burn this d—d brown wig of thine; get 
thee a little more linen,” were themselves dressed to the very top of the 
fashion, and flaunted it “in very rich lace, red stockings, and silver- 
button’d coats.” 

The Oxford Poetical Club, under the presidency of Thomas Warton, had, 
some existence probably beyond the fertile and mischievous inventiveness 
of our satirist. The history of its formation—not very truthfully related, 
perhaps—with a description of its original members, “ persons of ali facul- 
ties and of no faculties,” forms the subject of No. 25; wherein is also to be 
found a luculent exposition of the ten rules or orders of the society, where- 
by, among other things, it is provided “that no member, in any of his 
poetical lucubrations, shall transgress the rules of Aristotle, or any other 
sound critick, ancient or modern, or shall presume to reflect on the Church 
of England, or either of the two famous Universities ; and that no tobacco 
shall be smoked in the said society.” 

No. 26 is devoted to the minutes of the first sitting of the said Poetical 
Club, which is soon enveloped in smoke; Dr. Crassus‘, the most portly of 
its members, having obtained leave to blow a cloud, by way of dispensation 
against the tobacco clause, on the ground of his ‘‘ being a very fat man, 
and of a gross constitution, and humbly apprehending that the use of tobacco 
would carry off those noxious, heavy particles which turn the edge of his 





4 From other sources we have found that he was one of the senior Fellows of St. 
John’s College, but beyond that we have not been able to identify him. 
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fancy, and obstruct his intellectual perspiration.” For the humorous effu- 
sions which the satirist palms off upon Warton and his brother poets, we 
refer the reader to the pages of a former number‘. 

With less of gallantry than poets mostly pretend to, our author is 
p rticularly severe (No. 28) upon the Oxford ladies, and more particularly 
“those divine creatures dignified by the name of Toasts.” In those days, 
be it remembered, the intensity of a partizan’s enthusiasm was measured, 
toa great extent, by his heartiness and persistence in drinking the health 
of the object of his affection, at all times and in all places; and toastir.g 
was the homage paid equally by the Oxford freshman to the pretty semp- 
stress who brought home his new bands and ruffles, and by the University 
don to his expatriated Chancellor, Ormond, or to his ‘ King across the 
water,” the first Pretender. The satirist’s description of an Oxford Toast 
is by no means a flattering one, but as it bears reference to an institution 
which the University has long since learned to dispense with, we present 
it to the reader’s notice :— 

“An Oxford Toast, in the common acceptation of that phrase, is such a creature as 
I am now going to describe. She is born of mean estate, being the daughter of some 
insolent mechanick who fancies himself a gentleman, and resolves to keep up his family 
by marryiny his girl to a parson or a schoolmaster ; to which end he and his wife call 
her pretty Miss, as soon as she knows what it means, and sends her to the dancing- 
school to learn to hold up her head, and turn out her toes: she is taught, from a child, 
not to play with any of the dirty boys and girls in the neighbourhood ; but to mind her 
dancing, and have a great respect for the Gown. This fvundation being laid, she goes 
on fast enough of herself, without any farther assistance, except an hoop, a gxy suit of 
clothes, and two or three new holland smocks. Thus equipt, she frequents all the balls 
and public walks in Ox'‘ord; where it isa great chance if she dves not in time meet 
with some raw coxcomb or other, who is her humble servant; waits upon her home; 
calls upon her again the next day; dangles after her from place to place; and is, at 
last, with some art and management, drawn in to marry her.” 

Among other items of intelligence (No. 30) in a “ Mail received from 
Oxford,” we learn that Terre Filius has been recently voted by the Poetical 
Club, sitting in full conclave at the “ Three Tuns,” “ not only an impudent 
and scurrilous, but also a silly and ridiculous libel ; and that Nos. 25 and 
26 have been ordered to be burnt, in sight of the members, by the hands 
of the common executioner.” 

In No. 81, a letter of advice “to all Gentlemen-schoolboys who are 
designed for the University of Oxford,” we have an amusing description of 
a “Sir Hobbledehoy,” just let loose from one of the public schools of 
London or Westminster, his newly donned costume, and the consequential 
airs he assumes on the strength of his approaching entrance upon Univer- 
sity life :— 

“I observe that you no sooner shake off the authority of the birch, but you affect to 
distinguish yourselves from your dirty school-fellows by a new suit of drugget, a pair 
of prim raffles, a new bob-wig, and a brazen-hilted sword ; in which tawdry manner 
you strut about town for a week or two before you go to cvllege, giving yourselves airs 
at coffee-houses and booksellers’ shops, and intruding yourselves into the company of us 
men, from all which, I suppose, you think yourselves your own masters, no more subject 
to control or confinement. Alas! fatal mistake! soon will you confess that the tyranny 
of a school is nothing to the tyranny of a college, nor the grammar-pedant to the aca- 
demical one ; for what signifies a smarting hide* [in comparison] to a bullied con- 
science? What was Busby in comparison to D—l—ne (Delaune) ?” 

Next comes a picture of the youth’s reception, in those eminently thirsty 


* Gent. Maa. for October, 1837, pp. 374, 5; where the whole of the poetry of the 
Terra Filius is given, with a curious passage from the work relative to Dr. Crassus. 
* A more expressive word is employed in the original. 
Gent. Mag. Vox. CCIII. 0 
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days, by the jolly and genial foster-sons of 4/ma Mater—an original “ Ver- 
dant Green’’—a century and a half ago :— 


“ After you have swaggered about town for some time, and taken your leave of all 
your old aunts [qv. haunts] and acquaintance, you set out in the stage-coach to Oxford, 
with recommendatory letters in your pocket to somebody or other in the college where 
you are to be adinitted; who introduces you, as soon as you get there, among a parcel 
of honest, merry fellows, who think themselves obliged, in point of honour and common 
civility, to make you damnable drunk, and carry you, as they call it, a corpse to bed: 
the next night you are treated as civilly again, and perhaps for three or four nights 
afterwards. This glorious way of living being new to you, it confirms the notion you 
had conceived, upon throwing away your satchels, that you are no longer boys, but men, 
at your own disposal, and at liberty to follow your own inclinations. But let us now 
suppose this honey-week of jvllity and drunkenness over; you are admitted into the 
college, and matriculated into the University; you have taken the oaths to observe 
the statutes of both ; you have subscribed thirty-nine articles of religion and paid your 
fees ; in short, I will suppose you no longer strangers, but students, adopted babes of 
our venerable Alma Mater.” 


Much of Mr. Amhurst’s “advice to Gentlemen-schoolboys,” &c. (Nos. 
31, 32, 33,) we are content to leave unnoticed, as of a nature to be “‘ more 
honour’d in the breach than in the observance.”” From woeful experience, 
he is too keenly sensible that a youth may err in thinking and speaking too 
freely, and he therefore counsels his juniors who are desirous to “* get on” 
at the Universitv—more in keen irony, perhaps, than in sober seriousness— 
to avoid the shoals upon which he has been shelved, by running into the 
opposite extremes of subservience and adulation. The following description 
of the genus “ toady, or sycophant,” a creature not altogether extinct in 
our Universities in the present century even, though highly coloured, no 
doubt, is not undeserving notice :— 


“Leave no stone unturned to insinuate yourselves into the favour of the Head and 
senior I’el ows of your respective colleges. Whenever you appear before them, conduct 
yourselves with all specious humility and demureness; convince them of the great 
veneration you have for their persons, by speaking very low, and bowing to the ground 
at every word ; wherever you meet, jump out of the way, with your caps in your hands, 
and give them the whole street to walk in, let it be as broad as it will. Always seem 
afraid to look them in the face, and make them believe that their presence strikes you 
with a sort of awe and confusion ; but, above all, be very constant at chapel; never 
think that you lose too much time at prayers, or that you neglect your studies too 
much, whilst you are shewing your respect to the Church.” 


His warning as to the evil consequences of running into debt is redolent 
of wisdom and truthfulness, and ought to go far towards making amends 
for the questionable morality of much of his advice. As applicable to 
University life at the present day as it was a century and a half ago, we 
give the passage without curtailment. Let every gownsman who reads 
them lay his words to heart, as little less than oracular,—experto crede :— 


“TI have but one thing more to mention to you, which is, not to give into that foolish 
ractice, so common at this time in the University, of rwnning upon tick, as it is called. 
aw, unthinking young men, having been kept short of money at school, and sent, 

perhaps, to the University with a small allowance, are notwithstanding strangely 
flushed with the change of their condition, and care not how extravagant they are, 
whilst they can support their extravagancies upon trust; especially when they have 
numberless examples before their eyes, of persons in as mean circumstances as them- 
selves, who cut a staring figure in silk gowns, and bosh it about town in lace ruffles 
and flaxen tye-wigs. They never consider that they pay at least cent. per cent. for 
their credit; and that the expense of one year’s living in this manner will amount to 
as much as their parents can allow them for five or six ; nor that the continual dun- 
nings and insolent menaces of their creditors at the end of three or four years, at 
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farthest, will make them weary of their lives, afraid to walk abroad, and uneasy at 
home ; that it will, at length, reduce their fellowships to sequestration, and themselves 
to misery and ruin.” 


In No. 35 we have an amusing description of a visit which the author 
has recently paid—or perhaps pretends to have paid—incog. to his quondam 
College, St. John’s. Beyond remarking that he is as embittered as usual 
against the President, Dr. Delaune; makes merry with the chapel candle- 
sticks, epitaphs, and inscriptions ; visits the new cellar, and tastes its double 
and single Coll. (College ale)—‘* which the Fellows value themselves for 
having the best, both single and double, in the University ;’"—and is particu- 
larly diffuse upon the curious contents of the College library and archive- 
room,—our limits preclude a more extended notice. 

One of his best papers perhaps is that upon “ Punning,” (No. 39,) an art 
which, according to him, had been more than once employed, in the pulpit 
even, for promoting the restoration of the Stuarts :— 


“Indeed, the practice of punning in the pulpit is at-present somewhat abated, Dr. 
South being, I think, the last learned divine that is eminent for his spiritual joking to 
save souls. But it is not yet wholly disused; especially when the perverseness of the 
times will not permit the good man to deliver his meaning plainly and explicitly to the 
congregation. ‘Thus, the Reverend Mr. Wharton, on the 29th of May, 1719, told us, 
in a very emphatical manner, that justice (amongst other great wonders which it per- 
forms) vestoreth all things; and I have heard of another orthodox pastor who chose 
for his text, (which, by way of preamble, he told us was the Word of God) James the 
third', and the eighth. Some persons have alleged very positively, in vindication of 
the clergy herein, that this pun-ick art is of divine institution, and have produced 
several instances out of the Old and New ‘Testament to prove their assertion ; but as 
it is not the proper business of laymen to decide in these cases, I will leave it to the 
determination of the proper judges.” 


The paper concludes with a “Supplement to the Oxford Jests,” com- 


prising ‘‘ a few more jests, bulls, and puns, of a later date ;” some of which, 
if they really are his own, do credit to his inventiveness. The following 
joke we surely have met with elsewhere :— 


“ A famous preacher of Corpus Christi College had prepared a tickling sermon to 
preach before the University, in which he was very severe upon the soldiers, who were 
then quartered in Oxford, and called red the devil’s livery; but, by mistake, he 
preached it upon a scarlet-day, when the Vice-Chancellor and all the Doctors go to 
church in red.” 


University Fellowships for life find no advocate in Nicholas Amhurst. 
Theugh with him, very possibly, the grapes may have been sour, and a life- 
Fellowship may have been looked upon as an abomination only from the 
moment that he found himself debarred from all prospect of holding one, 
we recommend his pxper (No. 40) on the limitation of the tenure of Fellow- 
ships to the notice of those who are gualified by youth or legislatorial rank 
to take an active interest in the subject. Though by no means free from 
the acrimony which too frequently characterizes his writings, it is ably 
written, and his arguments are powerfully supported. 

No. 41 is devoted to a letter—an imaginary one, perhaps—from a Whig 
gentleman-commoner at Oxford, and a member of the late Constitution 
Club. The worthy ‘ Constitutioner” gives a description of the events of 
the memorable 6th of October, 1715, and is of opinion that it is by no 
means unlikely that he should have been “knocked on the head by the 





* Of England and of Scotland respectively. 
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West Saxons", if General Pepper’s* seasonable assistance had not spoilt 
their longing :”"— 


“The admirable conffiict of which gentleman in surprising and quelling a city so 
universally disaffected will, no doubt, in some future unprostituted, ungarbled, history 
of the Rebellion, meet with its due encomium; for my part, though I verily believe [ 
owe my life to him, I dare not attempt it. The scene was now altered. We could 
walk the streets without fear of being stoned, had no occasion for pocket -pistols, and, 
thanks to the soldiers, might now and then drink the King’s health, without being 
fined for it. One only inconvenience remained ; because in gratitude we kept company 
with officers, less conversant indeed in metaphysics, but men of ten times more sense, 
truth, loyalty, and good breeding than themselves, our academical inquisitors gave us 
the denomination and degree of Rakes, and members of the Red-coat Club.” 


The University Black Book, if we are to believe our satirist (No. 43), 
was in his day an instrument of vengeance unsparingly wielded by the 
Jacobite and High-Church partizans :— 


“There is, in the University of Oxford, (and, for aught I know, in Cambridge, too,) 
a dreadful register called the Black Book, (because no person, whose name is enrolled 
in it, can stand for his degree,) which the proctors for the time being keep in their 
custody, and can put anybody into it, at whom, whether justly or not, they shall take 
offence. This was at first designed to punish refractory persons and immoral offenders; 
but at present it is made use of to vent party spleen, and is filled up with Whigs, Con- 
stitutioners, and Bangorians,” [followers of Bishop Hvadly]. 


The power, too, of discommoning, or rather the abuse of it, comes under 
the lash of his unsparing censure :— 


“ The last thing which I shall mention as a support to the cause of High Church in 
the Universities, is the power they have to discommon townsmen, whereby they keep 
the tr.de-men in awe as well as matriculated persons; for if any sauey blue apron 
dares to affront any venerable person, either by talking freely of him, or defending the 
present government, all scholars are immediately forbid to have any dealings or com- 
merce with him, until he asks pardon, and makes what other satisfaction the University 
thinks fit to require.” 


No. 44 is almost wholly devoted to unmitigated abuse of Joseph Trapp, 
the then late Professor of Poetry, his translation of Virgil, and his Pre- 
lectiones Poetice. After quoting from the Latin text of the latter work 
at very considerable length, he breaks forth indignantly, by way of exposi- 
tion, into the following amusing tirade :— 


“«That is, en et ecce, my noble auditors! Walk in and see, ladies and gentlemen. 
Are not these fine new painted altar-pieces and glass windows? Have not we new 
chapels and new quadrangles in abundance? Now who but fools and traitors can wish 
that they were better inhabited?’ With this pathetical invective does this voucher for 
Dr. Sach—Il’s¥ blasphemous quotations at his trial, this right loyal chaplain to Sir 





% Oxford was situate in the kingdom of Mercia, we believe, not Wessex. 

* It was upon the occasion of Pepper’s dragoons being marched into Oxford, and 
the University of Cambridge much about the same time receiving a royal present of 
Bishop Moore’s library, that the well-known epigram was penned :— 

* The king observing with judicious eyes 
The state of both his Universities, 
To one a regiment sent,—ask you for why? 
That learned body wanted me 
To t’other books he gave, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning.” 
Answered quite as happily, by Sir William Browne, on behalf of Cambridge :— 
** The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For lories own no argument but force ;— 
With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument,” 


y Trapp was manager for Sacheverell at his trial in 1710. 
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Con—e P—pps*, and the late* Lord Bolinbroke, conclude his immortal preelections— 
Oxonium queras in Ozxonio, and such old stuff!—Fie for shame! Are these the sub- 
lime flights, is this the insigne recens indictum ore alio of so eminent a poet? *T\s the 
common cant of every Jacobite tapster in Oxford. After having led Hob and Dick a 
dance through half-a-dozen spacious colleges, not forgetting the Nick-nackatory” by the 
way, he lugs them to the ale-house. ‘And now what thinkst?’ says he. ‘Are not 
these Whigs precious rascals, to run down such a fine place as ours is?’ ‘ Ay, to be 
zure,’ quoth Hob. ‘Fine pleace! Udzooks, I believe *tis the hugest varsity alive. 
Lawd, lawd, Dick, what shall us zay to our Kate, for leaving her at whome?’ Hun- 
dreds of these admirers has our Alma Mater procured herself by her fine gown and 
petticoat ; lovers who knew no more of her good or bad qualities than poor Hob did of 
the Dorick or Corinthian order, when he was gaping at her buildings.” 


In the Oxford Smart (No. 46), a sort of hybrid animal between the 
Bond-street lounger of forty years ago and the Addisonian Mohock of a 
century before, what with his pettitoes, his dram of citron, his skilful 
chaunting, his ‘‘ delicate jaunt,” and his “long natural” tie-wig, we hardly 
recognize the prototype of the fast young undergraduate of more recent 
times :— 

“Mr. Frippery is a Smart of the first rank, and is one of those who come in their 
academicul undress every morning, between 10 and 11, to Lyne’s coffee-house ; «fter 
which, he takes a turn or two upon the Park, or under Merion Wall, whilst the dull 
Regulars® are at diner in their hall, according to statute. About one, he dines alone 
in his chamber upon a boiled chicken or some pettitoes; after which, he allows himself 
an hour, at least, to dress in, to make his afternoon appearance at Lyne’s; from whence 
he adjourns to Hamilton’s about five; from whence, (after strutting about the room 
for a while, and drinking a dram of citron,) he goes to chapel, to shew how genteelly 
he dresses, and how well he can chaunt. After prayers, he drinks tea with some cele- 
brated ‘I'o ist, and then waits upon her to Maudlin Grove or Paradise Garden, and back 
again. He seldom eats any supper, and never reads anything but nove!s and romances. 
When he walks the street, he is easily distinguished by a stiff silk gown, which rustles 
in the wind as he struts along; a fluxen tie-wig, or sometimes a long natural one, 
which reaches down below his rump; a broad bully-cock’d hat, or a square cap of ubove 
twice the usual size; white stockings, thin Spanish leather shoes; his elothes lined 
with tawdry sk, and his shirt ruffled down the bosom, as well as at the wrists. Be- 
sides all which marks, he has a delicate jaunt in his gait, and smells very philosophi- 
cally of essence.” 


And yet the Smart was a very fast man in his way, and could “d all 
strangers, or knock them down, as well as a ragged servitor of Jesus, or 
an half-starved@ scholar of St. John’s :”? despite of his finical airs, he could 
in his manner and language be as rude and ungentlemanly as a Billingsgate 
porter or a Lambeth market-gardener, giving ‘‘ water-language” on the 
Thames :— 

“Would the Smarts be eontent to be foppish and ignorant themselves (which seems 
to be their sole study and ambition), I could freely forgive them ; but they cannot for- 
bear laughing at every body that obeys the statutes and differs from them ; or (to use 
the proper dialect of the place) that does not cut as bold a bosh as they do. They have 
singly, for the most part, very good assurances; but when they walk together in bodies, 
as they often do, how impregnable are their foreheads! They point at every soul, 
laugh very lond, and whisper as loud as they laugh. ‘ Demme, Jack, there goes a prig ! 
Let us blow the puppy up.—Upon which, they all stare him full in the face, turn him 
from the wall as he passes by, and set up an horse-laugh, which puts the plain, raw 
novice out of countenance, and occasions great triumph among these tawdry despera- 
does. There is one thing in which the aforesaid gownmen are very courtly and well- 
bred,—I mean in [not] paying their debis: for you are not to suppose that they wear 





* Sir Constantine Phipps, late Chancellor of Ireland. He was counsel for Sacheverell. 
* Lately a lord, but now a lord no longer; by reason of his attainder. 

> A nickname given to the Ashmolean Museum. 

© The slow men, of the. present day. 

4 Said in allusion to himself, no doubt. 
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all this rich drapery at their own proper cost and charges; all the Smarts in Oxford 
are not noblemen and gentlemen-commoners, but chiefly of a m:aner rank, who can- 
not afford to be thus fine any longer than their mercers, tuilors, shoe-makers, and per. 
riwig-makers will tick with them ; » hich now and then lasts three or four years ; «fter 
which they brush off, and return, like meteors, into the same obscurity from whence 
they arose.” 

The “rise and progress,” too, of the Smart, his transition from the grub 
state of the country clown to the butterfly life of the University beau, is 
amusingly described :— 

“I have observed a great many of these transitory foplings, who came to the Univer- 
sity with their fathers (rusty old country farmers) in linsey-wolsey coats, greasy sun- 
burnt heads of hair, clouted shoes, yarn-stockings, flapping hats with silver hat-bands, 
and muslin neckcloths run with red at the bottom. A month or two afterwards I 
have met them with bob-wigs aud new shoes, Oxford-cut ; a month or two more after 
this, they appeared in druzget- -clothes and worsted- stockings ; then in tye-wigs and 
ruffles ; and then in silk gowns; till by degrees they were metamorphosed into com- 
plete Smarts, and d—d the old country putts, their fathers, with twenty foppish airs 
and gesticulutions.” 

The most interesting portion of the volume is of a nature, unfortunately, 
that will not admit of our giving a sample of its quality, by way of extract. 
We allude to the spirited engraving, representing the interior of the Shel- 
donian Theatre, which faces the title-page; the subject being an unfor- 
tunate undergraduate, attacked, in presence of the Vice-Chancellor and 
other University dons, by an irate damsel, who fiercely plucks off his wig 
and bands, while a snarling cur flies at his heels, an old woman hurries 
away with his cap, and a college dignitary—his tutor, probably,— strips him 
of his academic costume. Tie nature of the offence that has been com- 
mitted by this modernized Actzon, it is left for us to divine,—no very 
difficult task, perhaps,—see Number One of the ‘‘ Rake’s Progress.” 
W. Hogarth fec. is the signature to the engraving; which is rendered ad- 
ditionally interesting by the fact that, so far as we are aware, it has never 
been not.ced by any of the collectors of his works, and that, designed and 
executed at a period when the “ pictorial Shakespeare” of the eighteenth 
century was as yet unknown to fame, it is among the very earliest produc- 
tions of his equally prolific pencil and burin. 





LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES *. 


In this third volume, which comprises the biographies of Kenyon, Ellen- 
borough, and Tenterden, Lerd Campbell concludes his amusing series of 
“The Lives of the Chief Justices of England.” From its smartness of 
style, its profusion of anecdotes, its predominance of disparagement, and 
its frequent narration of cases in which important principles or memorable 
persons were concerned, it must be acknowledged that the work is singu- 
larly entertaining, and entertainment, probably, was what the author most 
endeavoured to afford. A little more of dignity and wisdom would certainly 
have accorded better with the idea most people entertain of a Lord Chief 
Justice; but the seriousness, even of that great official personage, must 
have its relaxation, even though it should be found in making small of his 
predecessors. This, no doubt, when the wig is cast aside, is as good a 





*“The Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the Norman Conquest till 
the Death of Lord Tenterden. By John Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E., &c. In Three 
Volumes. Vol. III.” (London: John Murray.) 
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pastime as High Jinks. It comes, also, with something of a pledge for 
honest purpose from a judge who dares to say, “ With what measure I 
mete, be it measured to me again.” 

And, in truth, Lord Campbell sets before his readers both the bane 
and antidote. If he writes of a Chief Justice in a depreciating, disrespect- 
ful tone, he faithfully records the facts from which a more favourable judg- 
ment ought in fairness to have issued. If his own decision is sometimes 
wrong, he always states the evidence exactly and in full, and by this plain- 
dealing often more than counterbalances the effects of his own prejudice. 
All this is nowhere more apparent than in the life of Kenyon. If Lord 
Campbell thinks meanly, and writes contemptuously, of any one of his pre- 
decessors, it is of the one whom we have just named. He has collected a 
crowd of little lowering anecdotes concerning him, which are sown broad- 
cast in the biography ;—he takes care to tell us, that Lprd Kenyon “is said 
piously to have believed to his dying day that the sun goes round the earth 
once every twenty-four hours ;” that he was, in his student-days, chary of his 
halfpence, and often gave a promise where a penny was expected; that his 
slender store of Latin made him more than once the butt of persons who 
were mean enough to assail him in his own court in a language which he 
could not understand; that he was passionate, dogmatic, and ignorant in 
an extraordinary degree on all subjects but law; and that the very Eng- 
lish in which his judgments were delivered was full of errors of construc- 
tion and of incongruous metaphors, and of scraps of inappropriate as well 
as bad Latin, which, it is pretty broadly intimated, brought discredit on 
the bench. He tells us, too, that Lord Thurlow always called Kenyon 
“Taffy ;” that Horne Tooke wantonly insulted him, and triumphed in the 
feat; and that George the Third, whose own ignorance and narrowness of 
mind it would have been hard to find a parallel to in all the broad dominions 
that he ruled, presumed, nevertheless, at a levee, to recommend the Chief 
Justice to stick to his good law and leave off his bad Latin—advice which, 
adds his biographer, “ notwithstanding his extraordinary loyalty, he could 
not be induced to follow.” But, side by side with all these trivial dis- 
paragements, there is—as we have said—the faithful record of far more 
than an equipoise of good. Hard, indomitable labour under adverse cir- 
cumstances, a very extensive knowledge of the laws that he administered, 
perfect fearlessness and conscientiousness in the performance of his judicial 
duties, quick and strong and generous affections, and a uniform propriety 
of personal conduct supported and sustained by loftiest convictions,—to any 
of which no reader of the biography can doubt Lord Kenyon’s claim,—were 
probably, upon the whole, a very adequate outfit for an English judge, with- 
out the aristocratic birth, and classical proficiency, and familiarity with sci- 
ence, which, undoubtedly, his Lordship gave no sign of in his public life. 

In some respects Lord Kenyon’s career deserves to be a model to young 
men. In economy and assiduous application to his business, and self-denying 
observance of all moral obligation, no worthier example could be set before 
a student of the law. It was mainly by these means that the provincial 
attorney’s clerk—without fortune, friends, or education, or even brilliant 
powers of mind, to help him—ascended, through a succession of important 
offices, to the Chief Justiceship of England, which he held through four- 
teen years. Lord Campbell traces with a ready pen the intervening stages 
between the beginning and the end of his professional career. Disappointed 
of a partnership with the practitioner to whom he had been articled, Ken- 
yon, we are informed, entered as a student at the Middle Temple, where he 
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“ pored over his law-books day and night.” It was at this period that he 
became acquainted with Horne Tooke and Dunning, with whom he used to 
dine, in vacation-time, at a cheap eating-house near Chancery-lane. From 
Dunning, at a later period, he derived some advantages beyond the wit and 
wisdom with which we may suppose these meagre dinners were enriched, 
Discerning those “extraordinary merits as a lawyer” which had through 
years of “hope deferred’ escaped all other eyes, Dunning soon put them 
to a profitable use by giving Kenyon occupation as his fag :— 

“With most wonderful celerity,” we are told, “he picked out the important facts 
and points of law which lay buried in iminense masses of papers, and enabled the popu- 
lar leader to conduct a cause almost without trouble as well as if he had been studying 
it fur da\s t gether,—and many hundreds of opinions which Dunning had never read 
were copied from Kenyon’s MS. by Dunning’s clerk, and signed by Dunning’s hand.” 


This serious labour was indeed without direct remuneration, but it gradu- 
ally became known in the profession, and Kenyon soon became engaged in 
a large and lucrative practice of his own as chamber-counsel. Services of 
a somewhat similar character which he afterwards rendered to Lord Thur- 
low, were rewarded by the Chief Justiceship of Chester,—to which, besides 
honour in his own county, a handsome salary was annexed. The over- 
bearing Thurlow, who had helped him to this first elevation, continued ever 
afterwards his powerful and faithful friend. To that friendship Kényon was 
indebted for a seat in the House of Commons, and for the successive offices 
of Attorney-General and Master of the Rolls; whilst the high character 
which he won for himself in the esteem of Pitt induced that minister to 
promote him, when a vacancy was made by Mansfield’s resignation, to the 
Chief Justiceship of all England. On the day that he was sworn in he was 
crvated, by letters patent under the Great Seal, Baron Kenyon of Gred- 
ington, in the county of Flint. Between this crownirg honour and his 
earliest emergence into office only eight years had intervened. 

‘the account of the concluding portion of Lord Kenyon’s life is very 
agreeably written. J.ord Campbell intersperses in his narrative a goodly 
store of those entertaining anecdotes—pointed, sometimes, with jest and 
gibe, and sometimes pregnant with instruction—which have more than 
once made the life of a busy lawyer a book of deepest interest, as well as 
rare amusement. We have only room for his Lordship’s pleasant memory 
of a first visit to that court in which he now presides. He says,— 


“T now come to a trial at which I was myself actually present—the prosecution of Had- 
field for shooting at George III. On the 28th of June, 1800, being yet a boy, for the first 
time in my life I entered the Court of King’s Bench, and with these eyes I beheld Lord 
Kenyon. The scene was by no means so august as I had imagined to myself. I expected 
to see the judyes sitting in the great hall, which, though very differently constructed 
for magnificence, might be compared to the Roman Forum. ‘the place where the trial 
was going on was a small room enclosed from the open space at the south-east angle, 
and here were crowded together the judges, the jury, the counsel, the attorneys, and 
the reporters, with little accommodation ‘or bystanders. My great curiosity was to 
see Erskine, and I was amazingly struck by his noble features and animated aspect. 
Mitford, the Attorney-General, seemed dull and heavy ; but Grant, the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, immediately inspired the notion of extraordinary sagacity. Law looked logical 
and sarcastic. Garrow verified his designation of ‘the tame tiger. There were five 
or six rows of counsel, robed and wigg d, sitting wi hout the bar,—but I had never 
heard the name of any of them mentioned before. I was surprised to find the four 
judges all dressed exactly alike. This not being a saint’s day, the Chief Justice did not 
wear his collar of SS to distinguish him from his brethren. There was an air of supe- 
riority about him, as if uccustomed to give rule, but his physiognomy was coarse aud 
contracted,” 

2 
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In one or two particulars, besides his excellence of conduct and his 
knowledge of the law, some of Lord Kenyon’s successors on the bench’ 
might have done well to imitate him. Here is one :— 


“He recommended that fashionable gaming establishments should be indicted as 
common nuisances, adding this threat, which is said to have caused deep dismay: ‘If 
any such prosecutions are fairly brought before me, and the guilty parties are convicted, 
whatever may be their rank or station in the country, though they may be the first 
ladies in the land, they shall certainly exhibit themselves in the pillory.’ ” 


A more amiable manifestation of his conscientiousness in the discharge of 
duty is recorded in the following passage. Lord Campbell says,— 


“I ought gratefully to record that he was very kind to the students who attended 
the courts. I cannot say that I ever heard (with one exception) of his inviting any of 
us to dinner, but I have a lively recollection that, our box being near the bench at Guild- 
hall,—while the counsel were speaking he would bring the record to us, and explain the 
issues joined upon it which the jury were to try.” 


The latter days of Lord Kenyon’s life were saddened by a great be- 
reavement, His eldest son—a promising young man, whom he loved with 
the strong love of his affectionate nature—was taken from him by death ; 
and we may well imagine the agony inflicted on him by this loss from his 
pathetic exclamation as he gazed into the tomb,—‘ There is room enough 
jor both!” Within a few months they were both there. 

His immediate successor in office was Lord Ellenborough—a man as un- 
like him in every respect but that of legal knowledge as any the profession 
could supply. In Ellenborough’s case there was no illiterateness for Lord 
Campbell to bewail. If he, also, brought discredit on the bench, it was by 
the want of something even more important and more indispensable than 
the education and the habits of a gentleman. The son of a bishop, and a 
distinguished student both at school and college, Mr. Law went to his legal 
studies with every preparation his biographer could wish for duly made. 
He went to them, too, with a deliberate purpose to obtain one of their 
great prizes. With this aim in view, he shrank from none of the driest or 
severest labours that promised to contribute in the end to its accomplish- 
ment. Conscious of his own capacity for disputation at the bar, he had 
nevertheless resolution enough, in order to render success more certain, to 
subject himself for years to the ill-paid drudgery of answering cases, and 
of other irksome business of chamber-practice. When, at length, he joined 
the Northern Circuit, his employment was from the first considerable. 
But in London he was not so popular; and it was not till seven years 
afterwards, when the chief management of the defence of Warren Has- 
tings was entrusted to him, that he rose, at a bound, to high forensic 
eminence, In that great cause, with all who were loveliest and noblest in 
the land for auditors, and all who were ablest in eloquence for antagonists, 
he proved himself in no respect unequal to the extraordinary occasion. His 
rare abilities were indeed made amply manifest ; but so, also, was the 
harsh, arrogant, and overbearing disposition which abided with him both 
as barrister and judge. His knowledge of the law more than once gained 
him a superiority which—with Sheridan, and Fox, and Burke arrayed as 
managers against him—neither strength of intellect nor unscrupulous bold- 
ness, though he had both in perfection, would ever have procured him. 
At last, after the trial had “ dragged its slow length along” for eight years 
after he had been engaged for the defence, Mr. Law had the satisfaction to 
hear the acquittal of his illustrious client, and to know that his own pro- 
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tracted task was ended. ‘“ When the trial began,” says Lord Campbell, 
“he had little more than provincial practice, and when it ended he was 
next to Erskine—with a small distance between them.” 

Seven years after the close of this memorable cause, Mr. Law became 
Lord Chief Justice, with the title of Lord Ellenborough. He had in the 
meantime signalized himself in several important trials, and had even 
baffled the wit of Sheridan in a cross-examination, and got from him an 
admission fatal to the prisoners he befriended. He had also held the office 
of Attorney-General for a single year, and had rendered that year notorious 
by his stern and, unfortunately, successful endeavour to procure the con- 
viction of Governor Wall—a triumph, we should apprehend, not often 
envied him where justice and humanity are prized. 

The hardness of character which was manifested in this case, and the 
insolent asperity which had often marked the advocate’s manner, appear in 
a more disagreeable intensity in the demeanour of the judge and peer. 
Amongst the interesting particulars which Lord Campbell has recorded of 
his sayings and doings in these capacities, there is more than one instance 
of a boisterous, bullying tone of oratory both in parliament and on the 
bench, of unprovoked insult both to barristers and witnesses, and of ex- 
cessive and unfair severity to those who had to defend themselves before 
him, such as—in the words Earl Stanhope once applied to him in the 
House of Lords—* might have been expected from Jeffreys or Scroggs.” 
Towards the close of his life this aggressive and unmerciful spirit brought 
on him more than once a bitter, but not undeserved, punishment. The 
successive cases of Lord Cochrane, Dr. Watson, and Mr. Hone were a 
succession of disgraceful defeats to the Chief Justice. On the trial of Lord 
Cochrane, he did indeed succeed in obtaining a verdict against the de- 
fendant, but the sentence he pronounced upon him was so excessive that 
society, in all its ranks, was shocked by it: the House of Lords looked 
coldly on the Judge; the citizens of Westminster immediately re-elected 
Lord Cochrane as their representative in Parliament; the Crown remitted 
the most offensive part of the sentence; and a bill was brought into the 
legislature to abolish for ever a mode of punishment which it was felt that 
Lord Ellenborough had, in intention, shamefully misapplied. On the trial 
of Dr. Watson, the jury stood out against the stern endeavours of the 
Judge, and his countenance was seen to collapse as their foreman intimated 
to him that their verdict needed nothing but the form of consultation. The 
position of the Chief Justice was even worse on the two trials of Mr. Hone:— 
his cruellest efforts to procure a,conviction failed of their effect; he was 
compelled, at one part of the proceedings, to whine for forbearance from 
the very defendant whom he had sworn to crush; and he had, at the close 
of each case, the mortification to hear a verdict of Nor GurILTy welcomed 
in a crowded court with shouts of incontrollable applause. It was the 
popular belief at the time that the Chief Justice was killed by these trials ; 
and Lord Campbell corroborates that belief to the extent of bearing witness 
that ‘“‘ he certainly never held up his head in public after.” 

Twelve months subsequently to the acquittals of Mr. Hone, Lord Ellen- 
borough died. In a summary of his character, his biographer metes to 
him all due praise. ““ His bad temper and inclination to arrogance,” we 
are told, “are forgotten while men bear in willing recollection his un- 
spotted integrity, his sound learning, his vigorous intellect, and his manly 
intrepidity in the discharge of his duty.” Lord Campbell closes the 
biography with a selection of what he looks on as the facetia of Lord 
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Ellenborough—a selection in which ill-natured insolence, verging on bru- 
tality, is undoubtedly far more conspicuous than wit. 

Under the impulse of a stubborn self-will, Lord Ellenborough turned 
aside from tempting prospects in the Church to enter on his successful 
struggle for the honours of the law. His successor, Lord Tenterden, was 
instigated by others to the same preference between the two, professions. 
It is evident enough that Lord Ellenborough’s choice was a judicious one ; 
but in Lord Tenterden’s case—prosperous as his career was—we cannot 
read his biography without regretting that his lot was not cast amidst the 
duties of the peacefuller and nobler calling, with some fine old parsonage- 
house, inviting him by still and sweet seclusion to the studies he delighted 
in, for a dwelling-place, and, perchance, a mitre dimly visible afar off in 
the vista of his day-dreams. 

Lord Tenterden was born in the same condition of life as Bishop Taylor 
—a barber’s son. A comprehensive eulogy, both of his qualities and con- 
duct, is involved in his biographer’s statement, that— 

“The scrubby little boy who ran after his father, carrying for him a pewter basin, a 
case of razors, and a hair-powder bag, through the streets of Canterbury, became Chief 
Justice of England, was installed among the peers of the United Kingdom, attended by 
the whole profession of the law, proud of him as their leader ; and when the names of 
orators and statesmen, illustrious in their day, have perished with their frothy declama- 
tions, Lord Tenterden will be respected as a great magistrate, and his judgments will 
be studied and admired.” 


But when we learn from Lord Campbell’s narrative that this uncommon 
elevation was achieved without the help either of influential patrons or 
commanding powers of intellect, by the mere strength of uniform propriety 
of conduct and indomitable energy of application, the example is felt to be 
on that account more imitable, and more worthy also of our admiration and 
esteem. 

In no part of Lord Tenterden’s career is any gleam of brilliancy to be 
discerned. The dull boy became, by patient industry, the finest scholar in 
the King’s School at Canterbury ; and, in his eighteenth year, won by his 
proficiency a vacant scholarship at Oxford. This was at the very outset of 
his college life, and it ushered in still better honours, Four years after- 
wards he enjoyed the distinction of having gained a prize for Latin poetry 
and for English prose, and of being elected a Fellow and appointed one of 
the tutors of his college ; and he had also been chosen as the private tutor 
ofa son of Mr. Justice Buller. It was by this gentleman’s advice that he 
was induced to enter on the study of the law, and to remove, after a resi- 
dence of seven years, from Oxford to the Middle Temple. In his new pur- 
suits he exercised the same steady, all-subduing perseverance which had so 
well served him in his scholastic triumphs, and beginning—after an un- 
usually short term of preparatory study, which his extraordinary applica- 
tion had rendered ample—to practise as a special pleader, he continued 
through seven years, as Lord Campbell tells us, “sitting all day, and a 
great part of every night, in his chambers,—verifying the old maxim incul- 
cated on city apprentices, ‘Keep your shop, and your shop will keep 
you.’” 

The shop kept Abbott well, and laid moreover a solid foundation for his 
eminent success after he had been called to the bar. A few years only had 
elapsed after that event before his fees fell little short in annual amount 
of the most that Erskine ever had received. Nevertheless, in some parti- 
culars which are commonly held indispensable to forensic superiority, he 
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continued to be, to the very last, deficient. He had no self-confidence—no 
dexterity in cross-examining a refractory witness—no eloquence, even in his 
advocacy of the right—and, above all, no skill or spirit in making the 
worse appear the better cause. The weapons by which his honourable 
fame and large emoluments were won, were strict integrity, sound and ex. 
tensive knowledge of the law, strong sense, terse and accurate language, 
and a conscientious application of his mind to every case he was engaged 
in. It was by these qualities that he gained the respect of the bar and the 
attention of the bench, and, after a toilsome servitude of twenty years, the 
office of a puisne judge. ‘I'wo years afterwards he was promoted to the 
Chief Justiceship which was made vacant by Lord Ellenborough’s death. 

The habits which had all along predominated in the Chief Justice’s na- 
ture were just those which would be sure to render him a cautious, upright, 
and impartial judge; and we find, accordingly, that he was, during the 
fourteen years in which he presided in the Court of King’s Bench, conspi- 
cuous for those great judicial qualities. Lord Campbell corroborates his 
own convictions upon this point by the opinions of Lord Brougham and 
Mr. Justice Talfourd, which he quotes at very considerable length. After 
dwelling on the irritability to which he was occasionally subject, Lord 
Brougham happily describes the Chief Justice, with every trace of bygone 
storm dismissed,— 

“ Addressing himself to the points in the cause with the same perfect calm and in- 
difference with which a mathematician pursues the investigation of an abstract truth, 
as if there were neither the parties nor the advocates in existence, and only bent upon 
the discovery and the elucidation of truth.” 


It was the boast of Curran, that the profession of the law had in his per- 
son raised the son of a peasant to the table of his Prince. But it did, we 
think, even more than this for the poor boy whose beginnings in the streets 
of Canterbury were so obscure and lowly. Five years before his death it 
raised him to the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom,—an elevation 
which his biographer regrets, on the ground that it associates the memo- 
ries of senatorial failure with the fame of an irreproachable judge. Un- 
doubtedly, Lord Tenterden’s exertions in the House of Lords will add 
nothing to the honour he had earned upon the bench; but the example of 
that elevation will be, nevertheless, always valuable, though it were only for 
the encouragement it gives to labour and integrity of life. The good things 
unprincipled ability may gain were widely enough known; but the very 
different lesson which Lord ‘Tenterden’s career furnishes was still far from 
needless. 


We cannot take our leave of Lord Campbell’s third volume without a 
parting word, expressive of our hearty liking of the series it concludes. 
Much there is in it that many will dissent from and dislike ; but the out- 
spoken spirit which prevails throughout it—its abundant store of entertain- 
ment and instruction, of wit and wisdom, and its easy grace of style—will 
render it a work which none can weary of, or wholly disapprove. May it 
be long before any diligent continuator can have an opportunity of includ- 
ing his Lordship’s own life in some future collection of “‘ The Lives of the 
Chief Justices of England.” 
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GAIMAR THE TROUVERE:®. 


Tue few particulars that have come down to us relative to Geffrei Gaimar 
the Trouvére” are wholly confined to such notices of him as can be gathered 
from his mutilated narrative; in the course of which he not unfrequently, 
_ but always in the third person, makes mention of himself. Availing our- 
selves of the research with which the various details relative to him and his 
work have been collected and examined by the eminent medizvalists whose 
names are subjoined, we shall preface our remarks upon his Chronicle with 
some few of their leading results. 

From the closing lines of his poem, Gaimar® appears to have been 
attached in some capacity—that of chaplain, perhaps—to the household 
of lady Constance, the wife of a certain Ralph Fitz-Gilbert; who was 
upon terms of intimacy, he says, with Walter Espec of Helmsley in York- 
shire. This latter personage, it is well ascertained, died in 1153, and we 
are hence enabled, with tolerable certainty, to conclude that Gaimar lived 
about the middle of the twelfth century. From his mention, too, of David, 
king of Scotland, who reigned from 1124 to 1153, of Queen Adelaiz of 
Louvain, who died in 1151, and of Nicholas de Trailli, who was living in 
1135, Mr. Stevenson considers himself warranted in fixing upon 1140 as 
the time about which his work was written. Mr. Wright says that some- 
where between 1147 and 1151 was the period. 

The principal residence of the Fitz-Gilbert family was in Lincolnshire; 
and this, Mr. Stevenson remarks, may serve to explain Gaimar’s allusion, 
among his authorities, to the “ Book of Wassingburc?”—now Washing- 
borough, near Lincoln,—a place at which the monks of Kirkstead Abbey 
(with which Ralph Fitz-Gilbert was intimately connected) held property, 
the gift of Conan, Duke of Brittany. Hence, too, Lincolnshire being the 
district in which the Danes principally obtained a footing, the prominence 
assigned by him to the legend of Haveloc the Dane; his frequent allusions 
to early settlers of that race; and certain peculiarities in his language 
which savour of a Scandinavian origin. To this circumstance also we may 
attribute the comparatively minute information given by him upon historical 
events which took place in this part of our island; with the localities of 
which he seems to have been more intimately acquainted. 

Gaimar’s Estorie des Engles, he tells us, was translated by him from 





* «The Church Historians of England. Edited and translated from the Originals, 
by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A. Vol. II.: The History of the English, according 
to the Translation of Master Geoffrey Gaimar. pp. 729, 810.” (London: Seeleys.) 

“ Monumenta Historica Britannica. Vol. I. Edited by Messrs. Petrie, Sharpe, and 
Hardy. — L’ Estorie des Engles, solum la Translation Maistre Geffrei Gaimar. 
pp. 764, 829.—L’Estorie...Gaimar. Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A.” (Camden 
Society’s Publications. London, 1850.) 

> As to the difference between the Epic Trouvére and the Lyrical Troubadour, see 
Sismondi, “ Lit. South of Europe,” ch. vii. . 

¢ From the line at the close of the poem, “Treske ci dit Gaimar de Troie,” Mr. Hardy 
seems to infer that he was a native of Troyes. Mr. Stevenson, on the other hand, reads 
these words as implying that prefixed to his History of the English there was an 
account of the siege of Troy. This is probably the real meaning of the passage, as he 
tells us in the succeeding line that he commenced with the story of Jason, whose expe- 
dition was prior to the Trojan times. 

¢ An abbey chronicle, probably—now lost. Mr. Wright suggests that it may have 
been Alfred’s “Orosius,” or a copy, perhaps, of the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” Sce 
Poste’s Brit. Antiqua, p. 357. 
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other works, at the desire, and with the assistance, of the lady Constance. 
The first part of it, beginning with the story of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece, is probably lost; the portion which has come down to us, after a 
casual reference to the preceding matter, abruptly commencing with the 
arrival of Cerdic and the Saxons in 495. In three MSS. out of the four 
now known to exist, in place of the first part, we find substituted Master 
Wace’s translation of the “‘ Brut.” 

That his work was based, to a great extent, upon the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, the Book of Wassingburc, and the History of Winchester— 
whatever® this last may have been — we are distinctly informed by the 
chronicler himself. The question as to his remaining authorities is one, to 
all appearance, not unattended with doubt and perplexity. Sensible as we 
are of our own comparative shortcomings in Romance-Wallon, —or ra. 
ther Anglo-Norman, if indeed that is not a “ distinction without a differ. 
ence,” —and strongly impressed with the belief that the text of our Trouvére 
is thoroughly corrupt from beginning to end, we are inclined to think, with 
all deference to such eminent scholars as Messrs. Wright and Stevenson, 
that they have mistaken the true meaning of a passage which occurs at the 
close of the poem, in coming to the conclusion that it bears reference solely 
to the British History of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and to no other book be- 
side. Censured though the Abbé de la Rue has been by the former of 
these gentlemen, for ‘‘so strange a misconception and misinterpretation,” 
we nevertheless are disposed to coincide with him in the opinion that allu- 
sion is here made to ¢wo distinct works, the one of which was corrected by 
the aid of the other. With somewhat less of confidence, we would also 
surmise that these two books may have been, the History of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, translated from the Breton book that had belonged to Walter 
Calenius, Archdeacon of Oxford, and some Welsh History of the Britons, 
now unknown, passing under the name of Gildas, perhaps (see line 41), and 
which, like the book of Calenius, had been recently translated by order of 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester. 

The question, perhaps, is one of as limited interest as importance; but 
to enable the reader to form a judgment for himself, we give the passage 
as it appears in Mr. Stevenson’s translation :— 

“ Gaimar obtained many copies, English books and grammars, both in Romance and 
Latin, before he could bring it toan end. If his lady had not aided him, he never 
could have finished it. She sent to Helmslac for the book of Walter Espec. Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, had caused this book‘ to be translated according to the Welsh books 
which he had of the British kings. Walter Espec had asked for it, and Earl Robert 
sent it to him; afterwards, Walter Espec lent it to Ralph Fitz-Gilbert. Lady Con- 
stance borrowed it from her lord, who loved her much. Geoffrey Gaimar wrote this 
book ; he has inserted the accounts which the Welsh left out. He had before obtained, 
whether right or wrong, the good book of Oxford, which Walter the archdeacon made§; 
so he corrected his book properly.” 

With reference to the historical value of this poem, Mr. Hardy makes the 
following introductory remarks :— 

© See p. 24. 

€ Icele geste. It seems not improbable that this book of Walter Espec is the geste of 
Gildas (whatever that may have been) mentioned in line 41. This may possibly have 
been employed by Caradoc of Llancarvan, who is mentioned by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
at the end of his “ British History,” as the compiler of a History of the Welsh Kings. 
Under the name of Gildas (41), Mr. Stevenson says Nennius is meant ; but Constantine, 
the nephew of Arthur, is mentioned by Gildas, and nowhere by the Latin Nennius: 8 
to the Trish Nennius we cann@t say. 

® Ki fust Walter Varcedaien,—“ which belonged to Walter the archdeacon.” 
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“A manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” he says, “supplied Gaimar with the 
basis of his work till near the close of the tenth century; but thenceforward his notices 
derived from it are few and occasional. These, in his translation, are frequently abbre- 
viated, though the narrative is also often enlarged; sometimes expletively, by mere re- 
duplication ; sometimes, as it would: seem, from an illation of incidents; and at other 
times by the insertion of matters wholly new, but apparently obtained from preceding 
narrations of a description more or less fabulous, but having among them various inci- 
dents which bespeak credible authority. In his version of the Chronicle, Gaimar does 
not always adhere to chronological order; he often mistakes the sense, confounds dif- 
ferent persons of the same name, and distorts strangely the names of persons and places. 
In the portions after the Conquest his narrative, in a few instances, resembles that of 
Florence of Worcester, or of Simeon of Durham; but, generally speaking, though his 
account of William Rufus seems sometimes to be taken from a source known to William 
of Malmesbury and to Ordericus Vitalis, he cannot be traced decisively to any known 
author.” 

The History concludes with the death of William Rufus in 1100, though 
the author, from the language of his closing lines, would appear to have 
contemplated embracing in his narrative the reign of Henry the First. 

Gaimar’s style, it has been observed, is more pleasing than that of his 
brother Trouvére of greater celebrity, Master Wace. Reluctant though we 
are to derogate from even this faint praise, his verse, we are constrained to 
say, is halting and defective in the extreme; and it would really be no 
great stretch of imagination to fancy that the narrator is ever and anon 
talking himself out of breath, or is doing his utmost to clip his sentences, 
in emulation of the spasmodic distichs of Latin elegiac poesy. Presenting 
no beauties of diction, and possessing but few intrinsic merits as a chronicler, 
his great and perhaps only value is centred in such of his matter as is new, 
and not to be referred to any known authority prior to his day. Toa few 
of the principal passages of this description we shall all but exclusively con- 
fine our notice. 

Commencing with a passage devoted to the mention of Costentin, the 
successor of Arthur, and of the chieftains, Cerdic, Modred, and Hengist, 
the History, or rather that portion of it which has survived, passes on to 
the once admired» romance of Haveloc the Dane and the fair Argentille ; 
a story little short of 800 lines in length, and the singular extravagance of 
which may be appreciated from the fact that it seriously represents the 
Danes as established and ruling in England in the succeeding reign to that 
of King Arthur; a personage who, having probably something more than a 
purely mythical existence’, cannot have lived at a later period than the 
middle of the*sixth century of our era, little short of 250 years before the 
first invading Northman set foot on British soil. This romance, however, 
to give our Trouvére his due, has every appearance of being an interpolation ; 
and indeed, in the Arundel MS. it is found appended to the History as a 
separate work, and in a form probably more nearly approaching its original 
shape as acurrent story of the day. The reader who, not possessing a 
copy of the story as collated under the auspices of the Roxburgh Club, 
is desirous of perusing it in its fullest form, should read it, as appended to 
the Arundel copy, side by side with the text of the other three MSS.; 
each version having occasionally certain circumstances that are wanting in 





» Peter Langtoft, himself a Lincolnshire man, speaks of this story in terms of high 
commendation. The Danish king, Adelbrit, he calls Athelwold, and “Goldeburgh” is 
the name given by him to the king’s daughter, Argentille. See Warner’s “ Albion’s 
England ;” and Percy’s “ Reliques,” Argentile and Curan. 

' Geoffrey of Monmouth represents Aschillius, king of the island of Dacia, as being 
slain in battle, fighting for Arthur against Modred ; and this is the only instance in 
which we can find any allusion in his History to the Danes, 
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the other, and such, too, as Petrie has remarked, as would leave the story 
incomplete, unless supplied from the other copy. 

Why the learned translator, in his version of this tale, should go out of 
his way to interpret graspeis, an edible fish, by our word “ whale,” (p. 734,) 
we are at a loss to imagine. He hardly needs to be reminded, we should 
think, that the word graspeis is embodied in the English language under 
the form of “ grampus,” the gras or grand poisson of the French. 

In his account of the tragical death of Cynewulf, king of Wessex, at 
Merton in Surrey, (sub anno 784, according to the Saxon Chronicle,) 
Gaimar gives some incidents that are not discoverable in any earlier writer, 
His narrative, however, is to all appearance in a confused and unconnected 
state, and the story, as it appears in the Saxon Chronicle—interpolation 
though it probably is—is related on the whole with superior distinctness and 
perspicuity. 

We extract the following involved passage, valeat quantum, solely be- 
cause it has been pronounced, on the high authority of Petrie and Steven- 
son, to bear reference to the composition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
To ourselves it appears a matter of doubt to what, in reality, reference is in- 
tended to be made ;—the prototype, possibly, or skeleton, of the early part of 
the Saxon Chronicle, but hardly, in our opinion, the Chronicle itself, as it at 
present appears. From the query.in p. 92 of his Preface to the Monwmenta, 
Mr. Hardy would also seem to entertain his doubts upon the subject :— 

“(4.D.825.) The sixth was Oswald, the seventh Oswi; but their kingdom did not 
extend here; nor, in consequence of the wars, did any man know how far his lands 
extended; and at this time men did not even know who each king was: but monks 
and canons of abbeys, who wrote the lives of kings, each addressed himself to his 
patron saint [“ bishop,” perhaps; son per], to shew him the true account of the kings; 
in what manner each reigned, his name, how he died; which was slain, and which died; 
whose remains were preserved, and whose had perished. And of the bishops, at the 
same time, the clergy gave an account. It was called a Chronicle—a large book ; in it 
the English were collected. Now it is there authenticated, that in the bishopric of 
Winchester there is the true history of the kings, their lives, and their memoirs. 
King Elfred had it in possession, and caused it to be fastened with a chain, that who- 
ever wished to read, might look at it well, but might not remove it from its place.” 


The text here, as elsewhere, is in all probability corrupt, and we ques- 
tion whether the real meaning of the passage is now capable of being ascer- 
tained. Be this as it may, no one of the copies of the Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle that have survived to our times ever belonged to the abbey of Win- 
chester ; and we have it here stated—pretty distinctly, it would seem—that 
the Winchester History came into the hands of Alfred already prepared; 
while the Saxon Chronicle, on the other hand, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, was compiled from various sources under his inspection. Indeed, 
Gaimar himself informs us (swb anno 901) that King Alfred “ caused an 
English book to be written, of deeds, and laws, of battles in the land, and of 
kings who made war;”’ a passage which, in our opinion, is certainly descrip- 
tive* of the compilation of the earlier part of the Saxon Chronicle in its pre- 
sent form. The former passage, as read with the context, has very much 
the appearance of an interpolation: it can hardly be looked upon as bearing 
reference to the same transaction as the latter one, for in 825 Alfred was 
unborn. 

The story of Osbrith, king of Northumberland, Buern the Buzecarle, and 


* Petrie and Stevenson look upon this passage also as bearing reference to the com- 
pilation of the Saxon Chronicle. How the two accounts can be reconciled we are at & 
loss to understand. 
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the wife of Buern, an Anglo-Saxon version, we may almost style it, of the 
story of Tarquin and Lucretia, is curious, and is naively told by our Trouvére. 
With the aid of condensation in a few unimportant particulars, it deserves 
transcription,—the more particularly as no traces of it occur in any previous 
writer! The Saxon Chronicle simply gives the fact of Osbrith’s dethrone- 
ment; here we find the key to the transaction :— 


“QOsbrith held Northumberland: he was staying at York. One day he went into 
the forest : he followed the chase into the vale of the Ouse. He went privately to dine 
in the house of this baron, whose name was Buern the Buzecarle. The baron was 
then at the sea, for because of outlaws, he was accustomed to guard it; and the lady, 
who was very beautiful, and of whose beauty the king had heard report, was at home, 
as was right: she had no inclination to evil. When the king had arrived, be assured 
that he was received with great honour. When he had eaten as much as he pleased, 
then he spoke the folly he meditated: ‘Lady, I wish to speak to you; let the room 
be emptied.’ All went out of the room except two, who kept the doors; these were 
the king’s companions, and knew well his secrets. The lady did not perceive why the 
king had done this; when he seized her according to his desire, and had his will with 
her. Afterwards he went away, leaving her crying; he went spurring to York; and 
when he was with his private friends, he boasted about this many times. The lady 
mourned much over the shame he had brought to her; she became quite colourless 
from the grief he had caused her. This was seen by her husband Buern, who was 
very noble and gentle. When he saw his wife pale, and feeble, and thin, he asked 
what had occurred, what it meant, and what had happened to her. She replied to 
him, ‘I will tell you, and will even accuse myself; then give me the same justice that 
would be given to a robber when he is captured.’ He said to her, ‘What has hap- 
pened?’ She said, ‘The other day the king lay with me; by force he committed this 
crime. Now it is right that I should lose my life. Though this was done secretly, 
yet I am ready to die openly ; I would rather die than live longer.’ She fainted, and 
threw herself down at his feet. He replied, ‘Rise, my beloved! you shall not be 
hated for this. Feebleness could do nothing against force; there is a very goodly dis- 
position in you. As you have first revealed this to me, I shall have much pity for you; 
but if you had concealed it from me, so that another had discovered it to me, never 
would my heart have loved you, nor my lips have kissed you. Since this felon com- 
mitted his felony, I will demand that he shall lose his life.’ In the night he lay down, 
but in the morning he set out for York. He found the king amongst his people: 
Buern had many powerful relations there. Then Buern defies him: ‘I defy thee, and 
restore thee all; I will hold nothing of thee. Never will I hold anything of thee; 
here I will return thee thy homage.’ With this he went out of the house, and many 
noble barons accompanied him,” 


The Trouvére then proceeds to relate how that the friends of Buern for- 
sake Osbrith, and ‘‘ make king a knight whose name is Elle :” not content 
with which, Buern brings the Danish foe in the vicinity of York. Osbrith 
attempts resistance, but the city is speedily captured, and the guilty monarch 
slain, “‘and thus is Buern his enemy avenged.” Not less unfortunate is the 
fate of Elle (A®lla), his antagonist, also described by Gaimar for the first 
time. Florence of Worcester gives us the supplementary information that 
peace had been established between the rival kings before they attempted 
to make head against the Danes :— 


“Elle the king was in a forest; he had then taken four bisons. He was seated at 
his dinner; he heard a man sound a bell; he held a little bell™ in his hand; it 
sounded as clear as a clock". As the king was sitting at his repast, he said to a 


' There is a fragment of a similar story, written in Latin, among the MSS. at 
C.C.C., Cambridge, belonging probably to the twelfth century. Buern is there called 
Ernulf, “or in the language of the English, Seafar,” (“seafaring man,” a translation 
evidently of “ Buzecarle,”) and Ella, king of Deira, is the guilty monarch. Gower also 
gives the legend of King Ella in his Confessio Amantis. 

™ Lepers, beggars, and probably the blind, carried a bell in the middle ages. 

" Eschelete we take to mean the small bell called skilla, that was hung in the in- 
firmary and refectory of monasteries. Hence, no doubt, our old English word skillet. 
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knight, ‘ We have done well to-day ; we have taken all we have hunted; four bisons 
and six kids; many times we have done worse.’ The blind man °, who sat at a distance, 
heard him; then he said a word which was true: ‘If you have taken so much in the 
wood, you have lost all this country; the Danes have performed better exploits, who 
have taken York and have killed many barons; Osbrith’s enemies have slain him.’ 
The king replied, ‘ How do you know it?’ ‘My sense has shewn it tome. As a sign, 
if you do not believe me, the son of thy sister, Orrum, whom you see there, is to be 
the first killed in the battle at York; there will be a great battle; if you believe me, 
oq will not go forward. And nevertheless, it cannot be otherwise; a king must lose 

is head.’ The king replied, ‘Thou hast lied; thou shalt be put in confinement, and 
severely treated. If this should be untrue, thou shalt lose thy life; sorcery has been 
thy companion.’ The blind man replied, ‘I submit to this; if this is not the truth, 
kill me” The king had him brought with him, and commanded him to be well 
guarded. He put his nephew in a very high tower, that he might be there. They 
met many of the wounded and of the flying, who related all that the diviner had said; 
not in one word had he lied; and King Elle, with many great people, rode onwards 
furiously. But his nephew committed a great folly, whom he had left up in the tower. 
He took two shields which he had found, and went to the window; then putting his 
arms into the shields, he thought to fly, but he came to the earth with a great shock, 
then fell. Nevertheless, he escaped unhurt, not the least was he the worse for it, 
He saw a horse, which he quickly took. A knight was near, holding the horse by the 
bridle, three javelins he had in his hand. Orrum was no coward; he seized the 
javelins, took the horse; and having mounted him, rode away quickly. The army 
was then near York, and he spurred the horse so that he arrived before the troops 
were mustered. Within himself he determined, like a foolish man, that he would 
strike the first blow. Into the rank that advanced first, he threw the javelin he held. 
It struck a knight, whose mouth it entered, and came out behind the neck; he could 
not stand on his feet; his body fell lifeless,—it could not be otherwise. He was a 
pagan ; he cared nothing for a priest. Orrum held another dart, which he lanced on 
the other side. He wounded a vile Dane; so well he threw he did not miss; entering 
his breast, it went to his heart; he struck him dead. But as Orrum wished to turn 
back, an archer let fly a dart; it wounded him so under the breast, that mortal tidings 
reached the heart. The spirit fled, the body fell, exactly as the blind man had fore- 
told. King Elle, when he knew this, felt in his heart a grief which he had never felt 
before. He cried out with boldness, and pierced through two of the ranks; but he did 
this like one out of his wits; he was quite beside himself. The Danes were on all 
sides; Elle the king was slain. The place at which he was mortally wounded is now 
called Elle-croft; there was a cross towards the west; it stood in the midst of 
England; the English call it Elle-cross.” 

Gaimar’s account of the martyrdom of Edmund, king of East Anglia, by 
the Danes, is borrowed, probably, from the Passio Sancti Eadmundi of 
Abbo of Fleury; with the exception, however, of the quibbling answer 
which the king gives the pagans when they overtake him and put the ques- 
tion to him, ‘‘ Where is Edmund?” a pia fraus mentioned by no other 
writer, we believe :— 

“¢] will do so willingly and immediately; before I was engaged in this flight 
Edmund was here, and I with him; when I turned away, he did the same; I know 
not if he will escape you. Now the end of the king is in the hands of God, and of 
Jesus, to whom he is obedient.’” After a long parley, and an ineffectual attempt at 
proselytism on the part of his enemies, they determine upon making another Saint 
Sebastian of their resolute foe. ‘Then they sent for their archers; they shot at the 
king with hand-bows. They shot so frequently, and pierced him so much, that his 
body was stuck as full of the darts which these villains shot, as the skin of the hedge 
hog is thick with sharp prickles when he carries apples from the garden. To this 
hour, I believe, they might have shot, before the king would have done anything which 
these felons wished, who so maltreated his holy body.” 

In those times it was a not uncommon belief that the hedgehog is in the 
habit of plundering orchards by rolling himself among the fruit and carry- 
ing it off upon his quills. 





° Who carried the bell. 
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Sub anno 870, Gaimar is detected in the commission of an error that 
speaks but disparagingly of his skill in Anglo-Saxon. ‘Then there came 
a Danish tyrant,” he says, ‘‘ whose name was Sumerlede the Great : he came 
to Reading with his host, and quickly destroyed whatever he found.” From 
the Saxon Chronicle we learn that in this year “‘ there came a great swmor- 
litha (summer-fieet) to Reading ;” and it is from this expression, no doubt, 
that the worthy Trouvére has created his ‘‘ Sumerlede the Great ;” his ima- 
gination being quickened so far even as to lead him to represent the tyrant 
as dying and “‘lying buried in an enclosed place’! It is a curious fact, 
however, and somewhat perhaps in palliation of Gaimar’s mistake, that 
there really was such a name as ‘Sumerled.’ Under the years 1164-5, 
mention is made in Hoveden and the Chronicle of Melrose of a thane of 
Eregeithel (Argyle), so called, who was at that period in active rebellion 
against Malcolm, king of Scotland. 

The story (sub anno 878) of the sally by the Christian forces from the 
castle of Cynuit in North Devon, the defeat of the Danes, the slaughter of 
Ubba, and the capture of the Reafan, forms an interesting episode in 
Alfred’s diversified career. Circumstantially as it is related by Gaimar, 
the account given by Asser is even more so; and we only quote the fol- 
lowing extract with the view of throwing some additional light, perhaps, 
on the Note subjoined :— 


“When the Danes had found Ubba, they made a great mound over him, which they 
called Ubbelawe.”— Note. “ Wright here tells us that near Kinnith, or Kenny Castle, 
nor far from Appledore, in Barnstaple Bay, there was formerly a mound on the 
‘Barrows’ [qy. Burrows], or sand-beach at Appledore, which was called Ubbaston, 
Hubbaston, and Whibblestan; but that it has long since been swept away by the 
tides.” 


Speaking from a distinct recollection of localities which excited our 
youthful curiosity some quarter of a century ago, a large white stone 
was in those days pointed out, in the vicinity of Kinwith, and distant about 
a mile from Appledore and the sea-shore, as marking the exact spot where 
Ubba was slain. The name given to it at the period of our repeated visits 
was “‘ Ubba’s Stone ;” and the long field at the entrance of which it lay 
was traditionally said to have been the scene of battle, and still retained 
the ominous name of “ Bloody Corner.” 

Borrowing in all probability from some earlier source, now unknown, 
Gaimar gives the romantic story of King Edgar, the beauteous Elstruet 
(Elfthryth or Elfrida), and the perfidious Edelwolt (Athelwold) at greater 
length, perhaps, and with more interesting minuteness, than any other writer. 
Occupying as it does several pages, our limits forbid transcription, and the 
narrative would be reft of much of its interest by any attempt at curtail- 
ment or condensation. Among other new particulars, we learn from him 
that Athelwold prevailed upon the king to become godfather to his child 
by Elfthryth ; whereby, as he says, ‘‘she became sister to the king;” a 
spiritual affinity which Athelwold vainly contrived, in the hope that it 
would prove an effectual check upon any amorous inclinations on the part 
of his sovereign, should Elfthryth’s surpassing beauty become by acci- 
dent revealed. According to William of Malmesbury, Edgar, on finding 
himself deceived by Athelwold, under pretence of hunting, sent for the 
earl into a wood at Warewelle, and pierced him with a dart. Gaimar, how- 
ever, tells us, that in travelling towards the seat of his government, north 
of the Humber, Athelwold was slain by outlaws and enemies; adding the 
guarded, but more charitable, qualification, —‘‘ Some say that King Edgar 
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sent this company; but no one knows so much about it as to dare affirm 
that it was he who killed him. The announcement of his death came to 
the king; he could not then take vengeance, for he did not find out who 
deserved it, who had done the deed, or who killed him.” 

In his account of the murder of Edward the Martyr, son of Edgar by 
Egelfieda the Fair, Gaimar differs in many particulars from the narrative 
of Malmesbury, as also from the earlier writer of the Passio S. Edwardi. 
The curious story of the dwarf is to be found in no other chronicler, we 
believe :— 

“ King Edward reigned twelve [three] years: now I will tell you how he died. He 
was one day merry and gay; he had dined in Wiltshire. He had a dwarf, Wulstanet, 
who knew how to dance and bound, how to leap and tumble, and play several other 
games, ‘The king saw him, and called him, commanding him to play: The dwarf told 
him he would not do so, for his command he w: uld not play; and when the king en- 
treated of him more mildly, then he railed against him. The king grew very much 
annoyed at this. Wolstanet then went away ; he took his horse, which he found near, 
and went to the house of Elstruet (Elfthryth). He bad only one country-house, which 
was very near Somerset ; there was a great and thick wood; to this instantly the 
dwarf spurred. The king mounted to follow him on a horse that he found near ; he 
did not once stop galloping, for he wished to see the dwarf play. He went to the 
house of Elstruet, and demanded who had seen his dwarf: he found few people in the 
house ; no one said either yes or no, except the queen, who coming out of her chamber 
thus replied to him: ‘ Sire, he has never been here. Remain with us; good king, dis- 
mount; if it please thee, king, tarry here: I will cause thy people to come to me. I 
will have Wulstanet sought for; I know well I shall find him.’ The king replied, 
‘Thank you, I cannot dismount here.’ ‘Sire,’ said she, ‘then drink while you are 
on horseback, if you love me.’ ‘I will do so, willingly,’ replied the king; ‘ but first 
you will drink to'me.’ The butlers filled a horn of good claret”, and handed it to her. 
She drank the half of the filled horn, and then put it into the hands of King Edward. 
At the delivery of the horn he ought to have kissed? her. Then came on the other 
side some one—I know not who—and with a large and sharp knife he wounded the king 
even to the heart ; he fell down and uttered a cry ; the horse was frightened. Bloody 
as it was, as God willed, with saddle and bridle, it went straight to St. Edward’s, at 
Cirencester"; there is the saddle, and there it ought to be. And the holy body of this 
martyr the queen caused to be buried at a distance. It was carried to a moor, where 
no man had been buried ; there the king was covered with reeds; but he did not rest 
there long.” 


The various other, and very conflicting, versions of this tragic narrative 
we shall find an opportunity, perhaps, of noticing on a future occasion. 

The preparations for the combat between Cnut and Edmund Ironside, 
each combatant “to be armed with a hauberk, a helmet, a shield, a battle- 
axe, a hand-axe, a sword, and a good mace,” in the vicinity of Gloucester, 
upon an island in the Severn, are graphically described. Henry of Hunting- 
don, however, and Roger of Wendover differ from the other authorities— 
Gaimar among them—in representing the combat as actually taking place ; 
and Cnut, they say, on finding himself in danger of being defeated *, pro- 
posed the partition of England between them—Mercia for himself, and for 
Edmund, Wessex. 

The place and circumstances of Edmund Ironside’s death, within a few 





» Wine mixed with honey and spices. 

4 A drinking usage which then prevailed in England. 

* Richard of Devizes says Shaftesbury, thence called St. Edward’s Stow; and there, 
he says, the saddle was still preserved. The early authorities say that he was murdered 
near Corfe, in Dorsetshire, but this account would imply the borders of Somersetshire. 

* So far from the combat really taking place, William of Malmesbury asserts that 
“on the proposal being made, Cnut refused it altogether; affirming that his own 
courage was surpassing, but that he was apprehensive of trusting his diminutive person 
against so bulky an antagonist.” 
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weeks after his treaty with Cnut, are enveloped in the darkest mystery. 
According to Florence of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, and his copyist 
Hoveden, Edmund died at London. Henry of Huntingdon‘ and Roger of 
Wendover mention Oxford as the place; while the Anglo-Saxon Chroni- 
cle, William of Malmesbury, the Chronicle of Melrose, John of Wallingford, 
and John of Glastonbury, by omitting all mention of the locality, would 
seem to imply that in their days it was looked upon as a matter of doubt. 
In spite, however, of Malmesbury’s assertion that ‘‘ by what mischance 
Edmund died is unknown,” the preponderance of testimony goes far to- 
wards shewing that he died through the agency of the traitorous Ealdor- 
man Edric Streona. If the story, as related by Gaimar, is correct, Oxford 
was probably the scene of his death; from its comparative vicinity—though 
situate in Mercia—to Edmund’s own kingdom of Wessex, and the superior 
facility it would afford the king of paying a temporary visit to his insidious 
entertainer. No other chronicler gives so circumstantial and so curious an 
account of this tragedy as our Trouvére :— 


“ Now they reigned more unitedly than would brothers or relations; and, as I be- 
lieve, these two loved each other more than brothers. A traitor was envious at this, 
and thereupon this wicked man committed a great crime. He invited Eadmund, and 
went to solicit that he would come to stay with him. This was this man; he so 
earnestly entreated King Eadmund, that he paid him avisit. He received abundant en- 
tertainment, but it was maliciously prepared ; he who gave it ruined the king entirely, 
for, like a wicked man, he murdered the king. Edric had caused a machine to be 
made; the bow which he made he caused to shoot forth; if anything touched the 
string, then he should speedily hear bad news. Even if a bason were opposed to it, a 
man would be struck by the arrow. Where that bow was placed, they formed a new 
chamber ; it was called a privy chamber ; people went into it for this business. The 
king was brought there at night, as Edric had commanded. So soon as he sat upon 
the seat, the arrow pierced his body upwards, until it reached his lungs. The feather 
of it was hidden in his body; nor did any blood issue forth. The king uttered a cry of 
death, the soul fled, he was no more; nothing could be done to recover him. His 
people carried him from thence, and took him to a minster,” [Glastonbury ]. 


Beyond the fact of Edmund's death taking place within so short a time 
after the partition of the kingdom, there seems no sufficient reason (making 
all due allowance for the hints that are thrown out by Simeon of Durham, 
Florence of Worcester, and the Chronicle of Melrose,) for believing that 
Cnut was in any way implicated in the murder. From Malmesbury we 
learn that Cnut, immediately upon the agents of Edric confessing their 
guilt, ordered them for execution ; and that, although upon his assuming 
the government of the two kingdoms, he had conferred upon Edric the 
province of Mercia, he shortly after", upon Edric taunting him with his 
own manifold services, and disclosing his share in Edmund’s murder, caused 
him to be strangled in the chamber where they sat, and his body to be 
thrown into the Thames. Wendover mentions the story as related by 
Malmesbury, as also the version ’ here given by Gaimar in greater detail :— 





t Faulkner, in his History of Brentford, gives that place as the scene of Edmund’s 
murder, and mentions Henry of Huntingdon, in the Decem Scriptores, as his authority. 

" Christmas-day, 1017. 

’ Wendover’s brief account of the beheading version is as follows :—“ After his 
treacherous murder of King Eadmund, Edric came to Cnut, and accosted him with this 
salutation: ‘ Hail! sole king.” And on being asked by Cnut why he so saluted him, he 
related to him King Eadmund’s murder. On which Cnut replied, ‘ As a reward of thy 
service, I will to-day elevate thee above all the nobles of the realm.’ He then ordered 
him to be beheaded, and his head to be fixed on a pole, and exposed to the birds on the 
Tower of London.” s ‘ 
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“This wicked villain (Edric) went to London: King Cnut was there, and many 
barons. He kneeled before the king, and in his ear informed him how he had acted 
with Edmund, and how he had brought the children (of Edmund). When the king 
had thoroughly heard all this, he became very reproachful and angry. He caused all 
his barons to be brought (summoned), and he recounted to them the treason. When 
he had thus substantiated it in their hearing, he had him seized and carried upon an 
ancient tower, so situated that when the tide rose the Thames washed it. The king 
himself went afterwards, and he sent for all the citizens; he caused an axe to be 
brought, I know not if there be another such under heaven. He caused a withe to be 
twisted round the forelock of the traitor: when it was firmly secured in the forelock, 
King Cnut went instantly to him; he gave him a slight blow, with which he severed 
his head from the trunk: he caused the body to be let down below ; the tide flowed 
in; then he caused the head of the traitor to be thrown in, and they went together to 
the main sea ;—may the living devil have them! Thus ended Edric Estreine. And 
the king said to his confidants, so that many heard it—‘ This man killed my brother*; 
in him I have avenged all my friends. He was indeed my brother in reality, nor will 
I ever put another in his place. Since this has happened so, may Beelzebu have the 
body of Edric !’” 


Our chronicler also adds several particulars relative to Edmund and 
Edward, the children of Edmund,—whom he wrongly calls Edgar and 
Ethelred,—their flight to Denmark and Hungary, and their subsequent for- 
tunes, which are not discoverable in any of the preceding writers. In his 
rendering and explanation of the following passage, relative to Emma 
Elfgivu, the widow of Ethelred and wife of Cnut, and the feelings enter- 
tained by her towards those children, the learned translator, it appears to 
us, is singularly at fault. Reminding the reader that Edward and Alfred, 
her sons by Ethelred, are at this time under their uncle’s-care in Normandy, 
that the two sons of Edmund Ironside are exiles in Denmark, and that at 
this period, in all probability, of her two sons by Cnut—if indeed Sweyn 
was her son—the eldest is as yet unborn; we give the original and the 
translation, with Mr. Stevenson’s explanatory Notes annexed :— 


“La reine Emme estait leur mere, 
Od le reis Cnuth teneit apres lur pere. 
Pur ses dous fiz, k’ele mult amout, 
De dus meschins mult li pesout. 
Et uncore pur son seignur partie, 
Lur portout ele mult grant envie.” 


Thus rendered in the translation :— 


“Queen Emma was their mother, whom King Cnut possessed after their father. 
She loved his [ot¢e, Cnut’s] two sons so much that she made herself very unhappy 
about these youths, [ Note, her own]. Moreover, for the sake also of her late lord, she 
had a great dislike towards them.” 


The meaning of the last four lines, in our belief, is altogether different :— 


“On account of her own two sons [by Ethelred], whom she greatly loved, she was 
much troubled about these two unlucky ones [the children of Edmund Ironside]. And 
then, besides, for the sake of her departed lord, she had a great feeling of kindness 
towards them [her sons by Ethelred].” 


It is seldom that, in a passage of such obvious meaning, we have seen so 
many errors compressed in so small a compass. 
Southampton’, on what authority we are unable to ascertain, is gene- 


* They had sworn eternal brotherhood and friendship. 

Y Sandwich, if the story is anything more than a myth, may probably have been the 
locality. See the mutilated passage in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sub anno 1029. 
Henry of Huntingdon makes no mention of Southampton in his version of the story. 
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rally represented as the scene of Cnut’s rencontre with the rebellious tide. 
Gaimar gives a somewhat different version of the story :— 

“Then Cnut was lord of three kingdoms; he found few who dared to disobey him. 
And nevertheless he was disobeyed, and his command despised. He was in London on 
the ‘Thames ; the tide was flowing near the church which is called Westminster. The 
king stood afoot at the strand; on the sand the tide came struggling onward ; it ad- 
vanced much, and came near the king. Cnut held his sceptre in his hand, and he said 
to the tide, ‘ Return back ; flee from me, lest I strike thee.” The sea did not retire 
for him,—more and more the tide rose ; the king remained, he waited, and struck the 
water with his sceptre. The river retired not for that, so it reached the king and 
wetted him. When the king saw he had waited too long, and that the tide did not 
regard him, he withdrew himself back from the strand; then standing upon a stone, 
he stretched out his hands towards the east. Hear what he said while his people were 
listening :—‘ Him who made the sea to rise, men ought indeed to believe and adore. 
He is a good King, I am a poor creature; I am a mortal man, but He lives for ever; 
His command annihilates everything ; I pray Him that He may be my Protector. To 
Rome I will go to petition Him; of Him I will hold all my lands,’ ” 

The degraded state of the English under Cnut and his ‘Danish successor 
is described by our chronicler with a circumstantiality for which we were 
hardly prepared. The following details are not discoverable in any earlier 
writer :— 

“ When the Danish heir (Hardicnut) was dead, the English rejoiced greatly. For 
the Danes kept them in a very degraded position, and often did them dishonour. If 
a hundred met one only, evil arose if they did not bow themselves to him; and if they 
came upon a bridge, they were required to wait ; it was a crime if they moved before 
the Dane passed. In passing, every one inclined himself; whoever did not, if he were 
taken, was shamefully beaten. In such vileness were the English, so did the Danes 
vilify them.” 

The tortures to which Alfred the Etheling, the eldest, or, according to 
some accounts, the youngest son of Ethelred and Emma, was put by the 
agency of Earl Godwin’, are described by Gaimar with a revolting minute- 
ness.. The other chroniclers content themselves with saying that he was 
blinded by order of Godwin, and confined in the monastery of Ely, where 
he died of grief :— 

“Then they took Alfred and brought him to Ely. There they put out his eyes; 
they made him go into a skin, where they drew from him the great entrails with 
needles they had made; there they made him enter that they might draw out his 
entrails, so that he could not stand upon his feet. His soul fled: they rejoiced that 
they had murdered him in this manner; they did this for love of Godwin.” 

In the description of the trial of Earl Godwin for this crime—the earliest 
“report,” as Petrie has remarked, of a state trial in existence—mention is 
made of a certain ‘‘ Earl Lewine (Leofwine), of Cheshire, and powerful,” 
as being present. Mr. Stevenson observes upon this passage, that, although 
the high authority of Petrie has decided that “no Earl Lewine has been 
discovered at this period,” it might be conjectured that this individual is 
the Earl Leofwine who fell with his brother Harold at the battle of 
Hastings. To us it would appear that there are no reasonable grounds 
whatever for such a conjecture. At the battle of Hastings, Harold and 
his younger brother Leofwine were still in the prime of life; and it is far 
from likely that, some five-and-twenty years prior to that event, Leofwine 
should be a powerful noble and an earl; to say nothing of the improbability 
of his sitting in judgment upon his own father. And then, besides, from 





* It is extremely doubtful if Earl Godwin had anything to do with this murder. 
As the father of Harold, the Norman chroniclers lost no opportunity of libelling his 
wr The Danish faction, to whom Earl Godwin was opposed, were probably the 
murderers. 
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Gaimar himself we learn that it was only after Godwin’s reconciliation with 
King Edward the Confessor that his sons were elevated to the rank of 
earls; whereas there is every reason to believe, though our Trouvére does 
not state to that effect, that the trial of Godwin took place in the reign of 
Hardecnut, Edward’s predecessor. The ‘“ Earl Lewine” of Gaimar, in our 
opinion, remains unidentified. 

The story of Taillefer*, at the battle of Hastings, is told more circum- 
stantially perhaps by Gaimar than by any other chronicler; who also gives 
several other particulars relative to the battle and the preceding events, 
that are nowhere else to be found :— 


“When the squadrons were ranged and prepared in order of battle, there were many 
men on both sides; in courage they seemed leopards. One of the French then hastened, 
riding before the others. Taillefer this man was called; he was a juggler, and bold 
enough. He had armsand a good horse; he was a bold and noble vassal. He put himself 
forward before the others; in sight of the English he did wonders. He took his lance by 
the handle, as though it were a cudgel; he threw it high above” his head, and caught 
it by the blade. He threw his lance three times in this manner; the fourth time he 
advanced very near, and threw it among the English; it wounded one of them through 
the body. Then he drew his sword, retired backwards, threw the sword which he held 
above” his head, then caught it. One said to the other of those who saw him, that this 
was enchantment which he wrought before the people. When he had thrown the 
sword three times, the horse, with open mouth, went bounding towards the English; 
and there were some who believed that they would have been devoured by the horse 
which thus opened his mouth. The juggler had taught him this. He wounded an 
Englishman with his sword; he was skilled* in the use of the point. He wounded 
another as he well could: but on that day he was badly rewarded; for the English, on 
all sides, launched javelins and darts at him, and killed him and his war-horse: this 
first blow called for slaughter. After this, the French requited them, and the 
English fought‘ against them. A great cry was raised, so that till evening the wound- 
ing and shooting of arrows did not cease. Many knights died there. I know not how 
to tell—I dare not lie—which of them fought the best.” 


With the exception of John Brompton, a writer who flourished some 
fifty years later than our Trouvére, he is the only one who represents 
Hereward, the Saxon hero, as dying a violent death by the hands of his 
Norman foes. As already stated on a former occasion®, we are reluctant 
to give credit to this story; but such as it is, as our last extract of any 
length, we present it to the reader’s notice :— 


“When the Normans heard this, they broke the peace and assailed him. They 
assailed him during a repast. Hereward was so provided that the boldest appeared a 
coward. His chaplain, Ailward, watched him badly: he was to guard him, but went 
to sleep on a rock. What shall I say? he was surprised, but he conducted himself 
well; he and Winter his companion conducted themselves like lions. He took a shield 
which he saw lying near, and a lance, and a sword. He girded himself with the sword, 
which was naked, before all his companions; he prepared himself like a lion, and said 
very boldly to the French, ‘The king gave me a truce, but you come in anger; you 
take my property, you kill my people, you surprise me at my meal; vile traitors, I will 
sell myself dear.’ An attendant held three javelins, one of which he delivered to his 
lord; before him were twenty-six men. A knight went about enquiring all over the 
ficld for Hereward, and anxiously asking for him. He had killed and put to death as 
many as ten of his men. As the knight continued seeking him, the brave Hereward 
came before him, and let fly a javelin; it wounded the knight through his shield, and 
pierced his hauberk ; he could not stand, his heart was pierced, so it happened ; he fell, 





* He is mentioned also by Henry of Huntingdon, Master Wace, and the writer of 
the De Bello Hastingensi Carmen. 
» Encontremont would seem to mean “anyhow,” “either end first.” 
© Le poing le fit voler maneis. Query if not, “the hand made it fly skilfully” ? 
4 Contre fierent. “Did the opposite” ? 
© Gent. Maa., May, (1857,) p. 519. 
4 
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it could not be otherwise; at his death he had no priest. Then the Normans assailed 
Hereward; they shot arrows at him and threw darts; on all sides they surrounded 
him, and wounded his body in many places. He struck at them like a wild boar as 
long as his lance would endure, and when the lance failed him, he struck great blows 
with the sword of steel. He thought it very base that he should be attacked by seven. 
When they found him so hard upon them, they searcely dared remain there any longer, 
for he struck them vigorously and attacked them little and frequently. With the 
sword he killed four of them; the wood resounded with the blows he gave; then the 
sword of steel broke upon the helmet of a knight, so he took his shield in his hand, and 
so struck with it that he killed two Frenchmen. But four came at his back, who 
wounded him about his body; they pierced him with four lanees; no wonder that he 
fell; he kneeled upon his knees. With so much violence did he throw the shield, that 
in its flying it struck one of those who had wounded him so severely that it broke his 
neck in two halves. His name was Ralph de Dol; he had come from Estutesbirie 
[Tewkesbury]. Now both would have fallen dead, Hereward and the Breton, but 
Halselin approached, encouraged Hereward, and raised up his head; he swore by God 
and his strength, and the others who saw him many times strongly affirmed, that one 
so brave had never been seen, and that if he had three like himself with him, it would 
fure ill with the French, and that if he were not killed here, he would drive them all 
out of the country.” 


We note the following passage for the purpose of remarking that, to our 
apprehension, it is the new castle (now Newcastle) which had been founded 
some fifteen years before by Robert, the brother of William Rufus, and not 
the castle of Malvoisin, as stated by Mr. Stevenson, that is here meant. 
Indeed, the context itself would go far towards proving that such is the 
fact, Malvoisin being in the vicinity of Bamborough, and much to the north 
of Newcastle and Morpeth. Florence of Worcester and Simeon of Durham, 
we observe, make ..ntion of Newcastle as well as of Malvoisin, in their 
account of the rebe'li' n of Robert de Molbrai, Earl of Northumberland :— 

“Earl Robert entered within a castle upon the sea, which was called Bamborough. 
The king went thither with his army; then he fortified the new castle. Then the 
king took Morpeth, a strong castle which was situated upon a hill. It was placed 
above the Wenpiz [ Wansbeck], and was in the possession of William de Morley (Mer- 
lay). When he had taken this castle he went furward in the country. He caused his 
army to stop at Baenbure [Bamborough], on the sea. Robert of Mowbray was there, 
whom the king wished to take.” 

We conclude our extracts by observing that Gaimar, although he speaks 
with somewhat of ambiguity, evidently intends to imply that William Rufus 
was purposely slain by Walter Tirel‘. His circumstantial description of 
the last moments of the Red King is one of the most interesting passages, 
perhaps, in the book :— 

“The king fell; four times he cried out, and asked for the Corpus Domini. But 
there was no one to give it him: he was in a waste, far from a minster. Nevertheless, 
a hunter took some herbs with all their flowers, and made the king eat a few of them: 
this he considered the communion. He was and ought to have been in God; he had 
~ consecrated bread the Sunday before; this ought to have been a good guarantee 
or him,’ 

Indebted to Mr. Stevenson, as we feel bound to express ourselves, for 
giving an amply-illustrated translation of an amusing, if not a valuable, 
chronicle, we are at a loss to divine upon what grounds—beyond the proba- 
bility that he may have been chaplain to the Fitz-Gilbert family—Gaimar 
has been enrolled in the brotherhood of the “Church Historians of Eng- 
land.” Could the garrulous Trouvére, partaking of the enviable privilege 
of the Ephesian Sleepers, cast off his slumber of some seven eventful centu- 
ries, and awake to mortal consciousness and a much-changed world, not the 

‘ Because the king, in jest, had spoken to him of his intention of subjugating the 
whole of France. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. CCIII. F 
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least thing, perhaps, to excite his surprise would be the sight of Lady 
Constance’s legend-book perpetuated in print, and thus proclaiming his own 
canonization as one of the ecclesiastical annalists of his native or adopted land, 

We cannot conclude better than with the words with which worthy 
Gaimar ends :—‘‘ May God bless us! Amen.” 





THE SIEGE OF KARS:» 


Wuen war was declared between the Sultan and the Czar in the autumn 
of 1853, the Turks had already a tolerable force in Asia Minor, which re. 
ceived considerable accessions before the close of the year. Of this army, 
so reinforced, two-thirds were encamped at Kars; and of the remaining 
third, one-half was stationed at Batoum, and the other in the neighbour- 
hood of Bayazid”. 

A peculiar interest attaches to the history of the army of Kars; its suf- 
ferings and its heroic endurance alone give to its fate a sort of sad gran- 
deur. Throughout, it seemed to be pursued by some genii of ill-fortune, 
Throughout, it was its lot that almost every individual of its own nation who 
exercised any important influence over it, should possess, to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, all the worst vices attributed to the Oriental character; and 
of these vices it was, invariably, the chosen victim. In the beginning, its 
best efforts were defeated by the incapacity and cowardice of its leaders ; and 
in the end, its grand success was rendered valueless for lack of the assistance 
necessary to allow of this success being followed up; whilst, from first to 
last, it was for ever being reduced to the very brink of total destruction by 
the corruption of those entrusted to provide for its support. The very first 
event of 1854 offered a good specimen of what was to ensue. Before 
January closed, Ahmed Pasha, the man whose disobedience had occasioned 
the defeat of Kedikler, was raised, purely by craft and treachery, to the 
chief command of the army. This man had but-one qualification for the 
post, and that was his wonderful ingenuity in enriching himself at the ex- 
pense of whomsoever he had dealings with. He did not, of course, neg- 
lect to avail himself of the opportunities for illicit emolument presented by 
his new appointment. The money which should have been expended in 
furnishing his troops with food and clothes, was dropped into his own pri- 
vate purse without the smallest ceremony or scruple, and without the 
smallest care for the misery his depravity carried with it to multitudes 
of his fellow-countrymen. During his brief term of authority—only two 
or three months—many thousand soldiers fell sacrifices to his monstrous 
avarice and fraud. The hospitals witnessed scenes of suffering too hor- 
rible even to think of; and the putrid bodies of those who perished, 
thrown carelessly into half-dug graves, were scratched up and devoured, 
under the very walls of the city, by the wild dogs and wolves. Ahmed 
was recalled to Constantinople in the course of the spring. His suc- 





* “ Narrative of the Defence of Kars, Historical and Military. By Colonel Atwell 
Lake, C.B.” (London: Richard Bentley.) 

“ A Narrative of the Siege of Kars, and of the Six Months’ Resistance by the Turk- 
ish Garrison, under General Williams, to the Russian Army. By Humphrey Sand- 
with, M.D., D.C.L., C.B.” (London: John Murray. ) 

b For a full account of the whole course of proceedings in Asia,—for a full and good 
account, in fact, of the whole Russian war,—we would refer our readers to Messrs. 
Chambers’ cheap and very excellent “ Pictorial History of the Russian War.” 
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cessor, Zarif Mustafa, was little better in respect of conscientiousness ; 
in all that related to military matters he was still worse, as he had 
soon a notorious chance of proving. One morning in the beginning of 
August, 1854, news was brought to the camp of Kars that the Turkish 
army at Bayazid had sustained a defeat, and that a Russian force was 
advancing thence towards Erzeroum; another Russian force, it was also 
rumoured, was moving forwards from Gumri. The intelligence, of course, 
occasioned no little sensation. It was clearly imperative that some mea- 
sures should be taken, and the question arose of what these measures 
should be. The poor Commander-in-chief was nonplussed by such a sud- 
den call upon his energy. He summoned a war-council of native offi- 
cers, and was even more in the dark after having received its sugges- 
tions than he had been before. At last he resolved to take the advice of 
General Guyon, the Hungarian officer, who strongly insisted upon the wis- 
dom of a night-attack upon the foe approaching from Gumri; at least, he 
resolved to take this advice with abatement. General Guyon urged that the 
attack should be immediate, but Zarif insisted upon a delay of three days. 
All this deliberation took place upon the 3rd day of the month, and accord- 
ingly the attack was appointed for the early morning of the 6th. The 
night was calm and bright, when, at midnight on the fifth, the Turks set ~ 
out upon their march. A good deal of confusion occurred at starting, but 
order was at length restored, and by dawn the hostile armies were within 
sight. The Turks began well, and for a time had decidedly the advantage. 
But this did not last long ; soon were seen very evident symptoms of giving 
way. First one officer, and then another, took to flight; the men faltered, 
and became entangled one company with another; and, finally, the whole 
army, with the exception of two regiments, retreated from the field in the 
most disgraceful disorder. The European officers present endeavoured to 
rally the fugitives and bring them back to their posts; but even the Euro- 
pean officers were divided against themselves, and consequently could not 
stand. If this had been otherwise, however, it is doubtful whether the 
course of affairs would have been different : the example of the many is al- 
ways more potent than the precepts of the few. As it was, a more thorough 
and humiliating defeat cannot well be imagined. It is affirmed that, after 
the first hour of action, there was scarcely a single native officer of the rank 
of colonel or major to be seen upon the ground ; the behaviour of the Com- 
mander-in-chief would have been the very perfection of comicality if its 
effects had been less disastrous. Thus ended the battle of Kurekdéré. 

The Russians, strangely enough, made no attempt to pursue their ad- 
vantage; had they done so, there can be little doubt of the result. Of 
course the defeat did not tend to improve the condition of the army. The 
troops were dispirited and supine, and their commanders were not men to 
inspire them with more energy. General Kméty, who had charge of the 
outposts, was indeed a man of true genius and valour, but his influence 
was limited ; and as to the bulk of the officers, these gentlemen, for a 
month or two after the battle, seemed to have overlooked the necessity of 
even keeping up the common drill. In fact, when the British Commis- 
sioner, Colonel Williams, arrived at Kars, in September, 1854, he found 
the army in a condition in all respects most deplorable. Both men and 
horses were suffering for want of sufficient food, and the provisions dealt 
out to the former were, for the most part, so adulterated as to be unfit for 
eating. The equipment department had been neglected just as culpably, 
or rather had fared just as badly in the generally prevailing system of pe- 
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culation. The soldiers’ clothes were worn to rags, and their arms were 
singularly ill-suited to the kind of contest in which they were engaged. 

Had Colonel Williams been contented to limit himself to the letter of 
his commission, all the long train of evils which met him upon his entry 
into Kars need aot have occasioned him much trouble. But he felt too 
forcibly the immense danger of delay to be contented so to limit himself. 
The importance of the position of Kars, as the key of Asia Minor, the 
extreme peril in which it was standing, the excellent elements which were 
distinguishable in the Turkish soldiery, and the influence which his own 
station and English name would insure him, all seemed to call him to im- 
mediate and decisive action; and, accordingly, to immediate and decisive 
action he betook himself. There were no half-measures. The kitchens 
and the food were examined by him in person; the culpable providers were 
summoned, and soundly reprimanded for their dishonest and injurious pro- 
ceedings; the troops were brought out and exercised under his direct in- 
spection; the hospitals were visited, and all reforms set about in these im- 
portant establishments that came within the compass of his means; and, 
lastly, preparations were begun for a somewhat different accommodation for 
the troops during the approaching winter, than had been provided for them 
the preceding year. 

It was whilst he was in the midst of these multiform employments that 
Colonel Williams received a commission from the Porte, creating him a 
Lientenant-General of the Turkish army, under the anomalous title of 
Williams Pasha,—an appointment important in many respects, but chiefly 
so from the additional weight it gave to an authority so ably and bene- 
ficially exerted. His authority was, indeed, almost the only one thus 
exerted on behalf of the ill-fated army. It seemed, to use Dr. Sandwith’s 
expression, that its own government had forgotten its existence. It was in 
vain that its needy condition was represented at Constantinople: its nece - 
sities were either not attended to at all, or attended to in such a manner as 
to look, sometimes, a good deal like mockery. As an instance of this, we 
are told that when the drug depét was examined, its chief supplies were 
found to consist of croton oil, aromatic vinegar, and divers delicate kinds 
of perfumes and cosmetics. 

The spring passed away with the army at Kars without much incident. 
Zarif Mustafa had been superseded in his post of Commander-in-chief 
by Shukri Pasha, who, in his turn, was succeeded by Vassif Pasha; but 
these changes produced no very particular results. During this time, 
Williams Pasha was established at Erzeroum, engaged in the business of 
fortifving that important city. In his absence, Colonel Lake and Captain 
Thompson were vigorously pushing on a similar work at Kars. The city 
of Kars is commanded on nearly every side by heights. A long range of 
hills, through a gorge in which runs the river Karschai, r ns from east to 
west, terminating at their eastern extremity in the height called Karadagh, 
and at their western extremity in that called the Tachmas; whilst a large 
open plain, which bounds the town on the south, is traversed at a distance 
of some miles by hills again. On all these heights, and, indeed, upon every 
spot of rising-ground, Colonel Lake had been diligent in erecting his de- 
fences, which embraced, altogether, an extent of no less than ten miles. 
In his “ Defence of Kars °,”” General Kméty gives a very able and learned 





¢ “A Narrative of the Defence of Kars on the 29th of September, 1855. ‘T'rans- 
lated from the German of George Kméty, late Hungarian General.” (London: James 
Ridgway.) 
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description of the nature of some of these fortifications. From the hilly 
ground on the western bank of the river, and to the north-west of the city, 
rise two prominent elevations, the first of which commands the town and 
citadel, but is commanded itself by the second,—the Tachmas. On the 
first of these elevations were erected the redoubts called by the Turks the 
Ingliz Tabias. Of these, the largest, which was to be defended by several 
heavy guns, and which commanded Tchim tabia, an important redoubt 
overlooking a considerable part of the town of Kars, was Fort Lake; the 
others were called respectively, Churchill tabia, Thompson tabia, Zohrab 
tabia, and Teesdale tabia, the last being commanded by a fort on the 
opposite side of the river, called Arab tabia. At some distance from these 
entrenchments, and above them, rises the Tachmas, the plateau of which is, 
according ta General Kméty, some 1,800 paces square. The ground here 
is unequal. On this position had been erected several important works. 
The centre redoubt, Yuksek tabia, was protected by two lunettes, from one 
of which a long breastwork, called Rennison’s Lines, stretched away to 
Shirspani-tepessi, an isolated elevation commanding the whole plateau of 
the Tachmas; beyond Shirspani-tepessi, upon the opposite side, another 
breastwork extended in the direction of Tchakmak. About 600 or 700 
paces from Yuksek tabia was another redoubt, Tachmas tabia, furnished 
also with two lines of breastworks, of which the one to the right of the 
redoubt faced Yuksek tubia. On the right bank of the river rose Kara- 
dagh, or the Black Mountain, the forts of which commanded the Arab 
tabia, which has been alluded to as commanding Major Teesdale’s Redoubt. 
On this side the river also had been erected a number of other works, 
amongst the most important of which were the Yussuf Pasha tabia, the 
Lelek tabia, the Ték tabia, the Yeni tabia, the Hafiz Pasha tabia, and the 
Kanli tabia. 

At the time of the attack, General Kméty was stationed in the centre of 
the Tachmas plateau, consequently in the centre of the position where the 
fight raged with deadliest obstinacy. He commanded Rennison’s lines in 
person, whilst Major Teesdale—that daring, dauntless spirit—defended 
Yuksek tabia. In the Tachmas redoubt was stationed Hussein Pasha, a 
gallant Circassian officer, with two battalions of Arabistan troops. Tchim 
tabia was defended by Major Hussein Bey. Fort Lake was, at the com- 
menceinent of the battle, held by Colonel Yanik Mustapha Bey, but this 
officer subsequently going to the support of the’Tachmas, the fort was de- 
fended by Colonel Lake himself. Captain Thompson was in command of 
the Karadagh tabia, and Lieutenant Koch, a Prussian officer, ably directed 
the operations in Arab tabia. 

The spring of 1855 had passed away, as we have said, without any par- 
ticular incident having occurred to alter the position of affairs at Kars ; 
but in the beginning of June it became evident that the Russians were 
contemplating an advance. Colonel Lake dispatched information to Gene- 
ral Williams of what there was reason to expect; and the latter, with Dr. 
Sandwith and Major Teesdale, forthwith left Erzeroum for Kars. General 
Williams reached Kars upon the 7th of June; upon the 9th the Russians 
encamped near Zaim Keni, a village only eight miles distant ; and scarcely 
a week afterwards approached to the village of Magharadjik, a position in 
closer proximity still. Skirmishes between the foes were now of frequent 
occurrence, but as yet there were on neither side any decisive movements. 
The passiveness of the Turks was, in this case, forced policy, since the 
state of their army, however much it had been improved by the exertions 
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of the European officers who had been sent to its assistance, was even now 
such as would admit of very little doubt as to the fatal result of an en- 
gagement in the field; for the Russians, the formidable appearance of the 
fortifications probably influenced them to try a blockade before they at- 
tempted an attack. A blockade they soon succeeded in establishing most 
effectually. In one after another of the surrounding villages their camps 
sprang up in quick succession ; and finally “ a cordon of Cossacks” com- 
pletely environed the unfortunate city: August saw it entirely invested. 
Meanwhile the sufferings of the garrison were very great :— 

“The weather,” says Colonel Lake, “ was becoming every day much colder, particu- 
larly at night, and the soldiers on duty, owing to the ragged state of their clothes, 
suffered most severely. The consequence was that the hospitals were getting gradually 
more crowded. Many of the troops were unprovided with great-coats, but fortunately 
some sheep-skins had been kept, and these, stitched roughly together, served as cloaks 
for night-work, the sentries going on duty taking them from those whom they relieved, 
In many cases the red stripes had been taken off the men’s trousers to patch their 
jackets with, and, in short, nothing could exceed the miserable condition of their 
clothing. Some few regiments, it is true, were rather better off than the others, but 
they were all more or less in the state described. Their shoes were éven more dilapi- 
dated than their coats, and the soldiers were only too glad to get strips of leather and 
sew them together as a covering for their feet.” 

And these evils were not the only ones, or even the worst ones, that had 
to be endured. The provisions, in spite of the diminished rations, began 
rapidly to fail; all hope of fresh supplies was at an end, and starvation 
stared the devoted army full in the face; already the appearance of the 
men began to tell, with painful distinctness, of small allowance and unsuit- 
able diet. The provender for the horses was almost wholly exhausted, 
and these wretched animals died off by hundreds; indeed, it was soon 
found to be impossible to pretend to keep up a cavalry-force at all.—In this 
way August passed, and the greater part of September. 

The morning of September 29th comes at last. Early, whilst it is yet 
dark, one of the advanced sentries on the Tachmas gives an alarm; he 
fancies he hears an unusual sound in the valley beyond the works. General 
Kméty gives heed and listens. He too is, at Jast, distinctly conscious of an 
unusual sound, which grows minute by minute more unmistakeable in its 
character, and approaches nearer ;—a dull sound, as of the measured foot- 
steps of multitudes and of heavy wheels,— 

* A sound as of the sea,” 


murmuring monotonously, afar off. Word is passed through the camp 
that the foe is come: every gun is manned; every officer is at his post; 
everyone is on the alert, in feverish expectancy. Order is given for a 
volley from the Tachmas, and a volley is fired accordingly ; and the muf- 
fled sound in the dark valley is succeeded by a fearful yell from “ twenty 
thousand throats: ”’ the Russians are close upon the works. The first 
column of the advancing force had been divided by the violent fire by which 
it had been met, and had swerved on either side,—one portion attacking 
Yarim Ai, the lunette on the left of Yuksek tabia, and the other marching 
up stealthily to the rear of Yuksek tabia itself. Yarim Ai was quickly 
overpowered, and its garrison put to flight and replaced by Russians ; who, 
however, were soon, in their turn, compelled to evacuate their position, and 
content themselves with keeping to the reverse side of the parapet, where 
they continued to harass Yuksek tabia with a most galling fire. Mean- 
while, the other portion of their column, having made its way round, com- 
menced a vigorous attack upon the redoubt in the rear ; whilst still another 
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body of Russians were perceived hastening up to the support of their com- 
anions. There was no time to be lost,—scarcely, indeed, any time for 
thought: it was fortunate Yuksek tabia was in the hands it was. Leaving 
his post for an instant, Major Teesdale seized upon the first unemployed 
gun in his way, ran it to the-place of action, and commenced forthwith an 
incessant fire upon the hostile masses, distant now only a few yards from its 
mouth. The deadly engine did its work effectually ; the Russians broke, 
and finally fled down the hill. But Yuksek tabia was too important a po- 
sition for them to relinquish their efforts to carry it, here. The-force outside 
Yarim Ai still maintained their stand, and continued to harass the unfor- 
tunate place with their fire; whilst sixteen guns, by this time brought up 
on to the plateau, attacked it from another point. Presently, however, the 
guns of Vassif Pasha tabia and Ték tabia getting into play, began to do 
good execution in its service, and General Kméty, coming up, too, on his way 
to the assistance of the Tachmas tabia, scattered the remaining force with- 
out Yarim Ai. Until this time General Kméty had been engaged at the 
Rennison lines, to which a second column of Russian troops had advanced 
simultaneously with the one which had attacked Yuksek and Yarim Ai. 
The struggle in this breastwork had been bloody; but, owing to the early 
fall of many of the Russian superior officers, it had not been continued 
with such pertinacity as at the other points of the attack. The Turkish 
loss was comparatively small, and General Kméty was soon able to quit 
his station and repair to the relief of the more pressed positions. There- 
fore, having dislodged the troops about Yarim Ai, he hastened to the 
Tachmas tabia, where Hussein Pasha was completely surrounded; both 
from front and rear, and from right and left, the battery was being assailed. 
It was to the breastwork to the right of the redoubt that General Kméty 
directed his first efforts. This, with a small band of gallant followers, he 
was not long in clearing. Meanwhile, within the redoubt, Kerim Pasha 
and Hussein Pasha had acted their part well. Their own ammunition being 
expended, they carried on the fight with supplies taken from their slain 
adversries:— 

“Incredible as it may appear,” says Colonel Lake, “the last hour of the battle was 
sustained by the ammunition of the Russian dead. Sallies were mude for no other 
purpose than to obtain the needful supply, and at one time part of the garrison were 
employed in stripping off the pouches of the fallen on one side of the redoubt, and 


throwing them to their comrades, who were thus enabled to repulse the enemy on the 
other side.” 


The game was prolonged, and the result seemed dubious. At length 
two separate reinforcements arrived—the one from General Williams, and 
the other from Colonel Lake. Nearly at the same time, Captain Teesdale, 
who was now disengaged, led a furious charge from Yuksek tabia; whilst 
Hussein Pasha himself made a vigorous sortie. The contest was now, as 
it were, hand to hand and iraged with terrible fierceness ;—a fearful 
din there was of clashing steel, of musketry, of confused groans and shout- 
ings, made to English ears the more appalling by the recurrence, ever and 
anon, of the strange, fanatic war-cry, ‘“‘ God is God, and Mahomed is the 
Prophet of God.” At last the Russians gave way, and ere long beat a 
precipitate and final retreat. 

Whilst these events had been passing on the Tachmas, a persevering 
contention had been going forward for the possession of the Ingliz tabias. 
Teesdale, Thompson, and Zohrab redoubts had been all three lost, and all 
the three splendidly re-won, Nothing could have been more honourable than 
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the conduct of all those who took part in the defence of these important po- 
sitions. Colonel Lake himself commanded in the fort which bears his name, 
with a courage and an address to which all his fellow-officers unite in bearing 
eager testimopy; whilst the able manner in which Captain Thompson and 
Lieutenant Koch directed the artillery from their respective stations of 
Karadagh and Arab tabia, contributed also no small part towards the 
triumph of this remarkable day. Remarkable we say advisedly, for it was 
_remarkable, no less than memorable; and it is no mean boast for us, that 
such a day should have owed so much of its glory to the ability, and cool. 
ness, and valour of Englishmen. Nevertheless, whilst the great praise 
due to our countrymen is undeniable, it behoves us to be careful not to 
overlook the claims of other officers, to whom belongs, perhaps, still higher 
merit. It is particularly painful that General Kméty, that during soldier 
and fine strategist, should have had to make a public complaint of neglect, 
especially as it must be indisputable to every candid inquirer into the 
subject, that it was to his genius and courage that this 29th of September 
was in reality mainly indebted for its victory. 

The Ingliz tabias were retaken, and their assailants put to flight; the 
besieging multitudes on the 'Tachmas had been routed; and between ten 
and eleven o’clock in the morning, after seven hours’ fighting, the Russians 
finally relinquished the attack. There is a horrible sublimity in the follow- 
ing sketch which Dr. Sandwith gives of the scene presented within the 
Turkish garrison after the battle :— 

“T rode round the batteries,” he says, “soon after the action—and seldom had the 
oldest soldier witnessed a more terrible sight. There were literally piles of dead, already 
stripped of their clothes by marauding soldiers, and lying in every posture; while the 
plaintive cries of men with shattered limbs arose from time to time from amidst these 
acres of defaced humanity. Every ghastly wound was there,—deep and broad sabre- 
cuts, letting ont the life of man in a crimson flood, limbs carried off by round-shot, and 
carcasses of man and horse torn and shattered by grape. I urged our men to carry off 
the wounded, but this work proceeded slowly, for the distance to the town was nearly 
three miles, all, or nearly all, our horses and mules were dead, and our ambulance corps 
thereby rendered useless. Suddenly a band of music strikes up; it is the Rifle band, 
and the tune is a wild Zebal melody. At once a dozen of these mountaineers spring 
up oa =A their repose, join hand-in-hand, and dance amidst the dead, the dying, and the 
wounded.” 


The exultation of the Turks at their victory was but transient ; they had 
suffered too much already, and had too much yet to fear, to be long trium- 
phant. They laid their fallen comrades in the ground, and perhaps did 
not congratulate themselves very highly upon having escaped a similar 
fate ;—could they have foreseen the whole extent of the misery in store for 
them, they would assuredly have bitterly bewailed their sad lot in yet sur- 
viving. From the day of investment until that of its surrender, the history 
of the garrison of Kars is one of the most harrowing histories in the 
annals of sieges. ‘i: here was not a kind or a degree of suffering that 
it did not experience ;—cold, starvation, disease, all the worst evils that 
material nature can endure, were meted out to the unhappy army in over- 
flowing measures. But perhaps the part of their sufferings which was 
really most grievous, was the state of alternate expectation and disappoint- 
ment in which they were kept by the rumours and counter-rumours which 
reached them from without, respecting the efforts which were being made 
for their relief. Although they attempted no further offensive move- 
ments, the Russians were even more vigilant in their blockade after the 
attack than they had been before; and day after day, during the two 
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months that they were thus held in durance, the Turks were being tanta- 
lized with reports of the rapid advance either of Omer Pasha or of Selim 
Pasha to their assistance ; whilst day after day passed, and neither Omer 
Pasha nor Selim Pasha came. The hope was, had these Generals arrived, 
that by engaging the enemy in the field they would have forced him to 
raise the siege; but Omer Pasha tarried on the coast, and Selim Pasha 
was too comfortably quartered at Erzeroum—where stores of provisions 
had arrived, just too late to be of any service to Kars—to care to move, 
even on an affair of life and death; so the weary watchers in the be- 
leagured city watched in vain. No wonder that they began at last to 
grow sceptical altogether about the pretended succour, and to give way to 
utter despondency ;—truly has the Wise Man said, that “ hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.” 

Meanwhile, although the Pashas stood afar off from Kars, famine and 
pestilence were near, even within its walls. ‘‘ No animal food for seven 
weeks,” is the pathetic announcement in one of General Williams’ dis- 
patches. “TI kill horses in my stable secretly, and send the meat to the 
hospital, which is very crowded.” Colonel Lake says :— 

“The effects of starvation were becoming daily more and more apparent. Men were 
seen digging up small roots out of the ground, which they eagerly devoured, the earth 
still clinging to them, their hunger not even allowing them to wait whilst they washed 
it off. ‘The quarters of the English officers were literally besieged by the inhabitants 
of the town, craving most piteously for a morsel of food. As much as could be 
was given to them each day, but their anxious countenances and emaciated appearance 
plainly shewed how insufficient it was. Women were seen at night tearing out the 
entrails of dead horses, over which—the men being too weak either to bury them or 
drag them out of the lines—a light coating of earth had been hastily thrown. Some of 
the women even took their children to the Medjlis, and laid them down at the feet of 
the officers, saying they had no longer any means of supporting them.” 


Pestilence followed, of course, as an inevitable consequence of this con- 
tinued deprivation ; and it is almost to be marvelled at that the whole 
population of camp and town were not swept away together. The 
garrison had been visited by cholera before the Russian attack, but at the 
immediate time of the engagement the disease had abated ; quite in the 
beginning of October, however, it broke out again, and carried off great 
numbers, as many as seventy or eighty dying ina day. Nor was this the 
only cause of death. Multitudes perished purely of exhaustion, sank down 
at their posts, were taken into the hospital, and died there, without a 
murmur or a struggle, often within an hour of their admission: Dr. Sand- 
with, at one time, records a hundred of these deaths in the twenty-four 
hours. 

But it is not necessary to dwell upon these horrors ; it suffices to know 
that they were actually endured, and endured with a grand fortitude and 
devotion which will give to the ‘‘ Siege of Kars” a memory through time. 
It was not until it became evident that a longer resistance would occasion 
the total destruction, not only of the whole army, but of the whole of the 
inhabitants of the town, that the gallant garrison were at length prevailed 
upon to agree to a capitulation, honourable alike to the subduers and the 
subdued. It was upon the 28th of November, 1855, that the Turkish 
troops in Kars laid down their arms. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIIT. 
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PERRY’S HISTORY OF THE FRANKS®*. 


Gatttc history, it would seem, has found high favour with English 
literature of late. Already have two large and learned volumes come under 
our recent notice, their subject—our Norman forefathers, as viewed before 
their appearance, with such world-wide results, upon British ground. Here, 
again, thanks to the learned author, who, if we may be allowed so to say, 
has successfully united the zeal of the enthusiast with the toilsome research 
of the student, we have the cradle history of another race; one which, cen- 
turies after its removal to a foreign soil, was equally destined to take its great 
share in controlling the future fortunes of the earth. How world-renowned 
the Frankish name, how enduring the part played by those who have borne 
it in the great events of history, may be sufficiently estimated from the 
simple fact that, at the present moment even, in the mouth of the Turk, 
the Arab, and the Greek, the word ‘ Frank” is all but the synonym for 
“‘ Christian,” and is the universal designation, whatever his country, for 
** West-of-Europe man.” 

Mr. Perry, in our opinion, merits the thanks of those who take an interest 
in the records of the past, for having so patiently and so lucidly unravelled 
some of the few entangled threads of the world’s history which are now 
discoverable, at a period when much of it is buried in fathomless obli- 
vion, and the little that is left to us is misrepresented by writers all but 
incapacitated by ignorance or partizanship for their task. Kings and 
queens, warriors and potentates, flit across his pages by the dozen; their 
eccentric paths, amid the darkness of the darkest ages, only lighted up 
from time to time by the glimmering taper that has been held to them by 
the literary panegyrist or partizan, or by the fitful and lurid glare of their 
singular and transcendent crimes. 

If we may form a judgment from the character of his Notes,—the most 
amusing part, perhaps, of the book, if not the most instructive,— the author, 
or we are much mistaken, has been an attentive reader of Gibbon; the foot- 
notes of whose “ Decline and Fall” not unfrequently, like the P.S. of a 
lady’s letter, contain the most telling and most pithy portions of his narra- 
tive. His style, too,—and, in our opinion, this is no slight commenda- 
tion,—wants nothing towards rendering his meaning always intelligible, 
and so recommending his subject, despite the sameness of its ever-recurrent 
wars, cruelty, and perfidiousness, to the historical reader’s undistracted 
notice and consideration. A good story is too often spoilt in the telling 
of it. 

Introduced with an elaborate review of the tribes, usages, and supersti- 
tions of ancient Germany, the first six Chapters are devoted to the history 
of the Franks, from their earliest appearance on the page of history to the 
death of Pepin the Short, the father of Charlemagne, a.v. 768. The re- 
maining Chapters treat of the institutions, laws, usages, and religion of the 
Franks, after their establishment on Gothic soil. It is to these last, more 
particularly, that we shall devote our notice, so far as our limited space 
will permit. ‘ 

With reference to the German origin of the Franks—an origin little 
dreamt of, perhaps, by most English readers—the following detached pas- 
sages are to the purpose :— 





* “The Franks, from their first appearance in History to the Death of King Pepin. 
By Walter C. Perry, Barrister-at-Law.” (London: Longmans.) 
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“It is well known that the name of ‘Frank’ is not to be found in the long list of 
German tribes preserved to us inthe Germania of Tacitus. Little or nothing is heard 
of them before the reign of Gordian III. In a.p. 240 Aurelian, then a tribune of the 
Sixth Legion stationed on the Rhine, encountered a body of marauding Franks near 
Mayence, and drove them back into their marshes. The word ‘ Francia’ is also found at 
a still earlier date, in the old Roman chart called the Charta Peutingeriana, and occu- 
pies on the map the right bank of the Rhine from opposite Coblentz to the sea. The 
origin of the Franks has been the subject of frequent debate, to which French pa- 
triotism has oecasionally lent some asperity. At the present day, however, historians 
of every nation, including the French, are unanimous in considering the Franks as a 
powerful confederacy of German tribes, who in the time of Tacitus inhabited the north- 
western parts of Germany, bordering on the Rhine. The etymology of the name 
adopted by the confederacy is also uncertain. The conjecture which has most proba- 
bility in its favour is that adopted long ago by Gibbon, and confirmed in recent times 
by the authority of Grimm, which connects it with the German word frank (free). 
The derivation preferred hy Adelung, from frak, (in modern German, frech, bold,) with 
the inserted nasal, differs from that of Grimm only in appearance. The first appear- 
ance of the Salian Franks, with whom this history is chiefly concerned, is in the occu- 
pation of the Batavian Islands in the Lower Rhine, in which territory they were 
attacked by Constantius Chlorus in a.D. 292.” ’ 


The reign of Pharamond the author is inclined to look upon as a myth, 
and he considers it more than doubtful if such a personage ever existed ;:— 

“To this hero was afterwards ascribed not only the conquests made at this juncture 
(about a.D. 417) by the various tribes of Franks, but the establishment of the mo- 
narchy, and th@collection and publication of the well-known Salic Laws. The sole 
foundation for this complete and harmonious fabric is a passage interpolated into an 
ancient chronicle of the fifth century ; and, with this single exception, Pharamond’s 
name is never mentioned before the seventh century. The whole story is perfected and 
rounded off by the author of the Gesta Francorum, according to whom Pharamond was 
the son of Marcomeres, the prince who ended his days in an Italian prison. ‘The fact 
that nothing is known of him by Gregory of Tours, or Fredegarius, is sufficient to pre- 
vent our regarding him as an historical personage.” 


Of the character of Clovis, the founder on an enduring basis of the 
Frankish kingdom in Gaul, and, in the eyes of Catholic historians and 
chroniclers, ‘‘ the Eldest Son of the Church,” the learned author forms by 
no means a flattering estimate; considering him as “‘ debased by a cruelty 
unusual even in his times ;”’ as also by ‘‘ falsehood, meanness, cunning, and 
hypocrisy.” 

And yet, upon one occasion, Clovis seems to have met with a horse— 
a veritable Houyhnhnm, one would almost think—that was at least his 
match in cunning; if, indeed, both king and Houyhnhnm were not acted 
upon by some one endowed with more cunning than either :— 

“In the Gesta Francorum we are told that Clovis returned to Tours, and enriched 
the church of St. Martin with many costly presents. Among other things he had 
given a horse, which he wished to re-purchase, and sent 100 solidi for the purpose ; upon 
which being given—[we are doing Mr. Perry’s work in translating the Latin]—the 
horse would not move an inch. Thereupon Clovis said, ‘Give them another 100 solidi.’ 
Another 100 solidi being paid down, the horse, the moment he was untied, took his 
departure. Then with joyousness did the king exclaim, ‘ Of a truth the blessed Martin 
Is a good hand at helping, but a hard hand at making a bargain (carus in negotio).’” 

In the instance of Clotaire, who was cruel and licentious, ‘‘ even for a 
Merovingian,” we have a glaring exemplification of the flattery and parti- 
zanship of Gregory of Tours, our main source for the history of these 
remote and obscure times. Chramnus, the son of Clotaire, has rebelled 
against his father, who is represented by Gregory, not as a demon of 
wickedness, but as ‘‘ marching to meet his son like another David against 
another Absalom :’’— 
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“* Look down,’ he prayed, ‘O Lord, from heaven, and judge my cause, for I am 
undeservedly suffering wrong at the hands of my son; pass the same judgment as of 
old between Absalom and his father David.’ Therefore, continues the historian, when 
the armies met, the Count of the Britons turned and fled, and was killed upon the field 
of battle. Chramnus had prepared vessels to escape by sea, but in the delay occasioned 
by his desire to save his family he was overtaken by the troops of Clotaire, and by his 
father’s orders was burned alive with his wife and ehildren.” 


How loosely Gregory’s morality sits upon him we may judge from an- 
other passage, where he is speaking of Guntram-Boso, one of the conspi- 
rators against Childebert II., king of Austrasia, a man whom he quaintly 
describes as ‘‘ too ready to commit perjury” (ad perjuria nimiwm prepara- 
tus). ‘In other respects, however,” adds the historian, “Guntram was 
sane bonus, a very good man” !! 

The following miracle of St. Columbanus is really too good to pass un- 
noticed. We commend the anecdote to the notice of the teetotallers and 
Maine Liquor-law people :— 

“ After his banishment by Theoderic and Brunhilda, Columbanus is said to have been 
well received by Theudebert, who bid him choose a suitable place for a monastery. 
Columbanus fixed on Bregentz, which was at that time inhabited by a Suabian people. 
Soon after his arrival, while exploring the country, he came upon some of the inhabit- 
ants in the act of performing a heathen sacrifice. They had a large vessel, called cupa 
(kufe), which held about twenty pailsfull [pailfuls], filled with beer [wort ?], stand- 
ing in the midst of them. In reply to Columbanus’s question, what they were going to 
do with it, they replied that they were going to sacrifice to Wodan (whom some call 
Mercury). When the Saint heard of this horrible work, be blew on the cask, and lo! it 
was loosed, and flew into pieces with a loud noise, so that all the beer ran out. This 
made it evident that the devil was in the cask, who wished to ensnare the souls of the 
sacrificers by earthly drinks. When the heathens saw this they were astonished, and 
said that Columbanus had a strong breath to burst a strongly-bound cask. But he re- 
buked them in the words of the Gospel, and bade them go home.” 


With reference to the Frankish “ Mayors of the Palace,” those hybrid 
but able sovereigns, the self-constituted guardians of the later Merovingian” 
kings, and the founders of the Carlovingian dynasty, the origin and growth 
of their anomalous authority are ably traced by the writer. So little, how- 
ever, is known with certainty as to the origin of their title, that while major 
domus, “head servant of the palace,” is more generally looked upon as 
such, Sismondi derives it from a source altogether different—the words 
mord dom, “judge of murderers.” Pepin of Landen, Pepin of Heristal, 
Charles (Carl) Martel, and Pepin the Short (father of Charlemagne), were 
the names of these de facto monarchs‘, to whom France is so eminently 
indebted for much of her early progress in civilization. 

Few modern readers have any acquaintance with the Salic Laws, beyond the 
somewhat ungallant enactment—or rather the enactment which has been 
wrongfully® attributed to them—by which females are under all circum- 
stances excluded from inheriting the throne. As being to a great extent 





» The rots fainéans (do-nothing kings) of French history. 

¢ In 750, Childeric II1., the last of the Merovingians, was shorn of his royal locks 
and deposed, and Pepin the Short assumed the name of King. 

4 We say wrongfully, because by the Salic Law the exclusion of females was only to 
take place where there were males in the same degree of kindred to the ancestor, a 
principle which pervades our real property law at the present day. The fundamental 
law of France, however, which excludes females from the succession to the crown, re- 
ceived at a very early period the appellation of the Salic Law, being either supposed or 
feigned by the lawyers to have been derived from the ancient code.—Singular anomaly, 
that a nation which has always assumed credit for its chivalrous gallantry towards the 
fair sex should have adhered so tenaciously to so ungallant a provision. 
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the basis of our own feudal law®, and, in many of its provisions, a singular 
monument of usages and notions long since bygone, we give a few extracts 
from the Tenth Chapter of Mr. Perry’s work ; the whole of which chapter— 
“brief amd superficial view” though he modestly calls it—is devoted by the 
author to an able review of the principal enactments of this remarkable 
code :— 


“The Salic Law,” he says, “has been handed down to us in a barbarous and corrupted 
Latinity ; but whether it was originally composed in the Latin language is still a’ sub- 
ject of debate among antiquaries. The controversy has originated in the very singular 
fact that the oldest editions of the code contain a considerable number of words of un- 
known import, interspersed through the Latin text, but having no apparent connexion 
with the sense. These words, known under the name of the Malberg Gloss, are con- 
sidered by some writers (Leo, for example) to belong to the ancient Celtic language ; 
while Jacob Grimm declares them to be remnants of the German dialect in which the 
laws were originally composed, and which gradually made way for the bastard Latin 
of Merovingian times. In his eyes they are the only ‘ planks’ and ‘splinters’ that have 
been washed on shore from the shipwreck of the old Frankish tongue, and on that ac- 
count worthy of the notice both of the lawyer and the philologian.” 


In reference to the above conflicting opinions, we fully coincide with the 
learned author in pronouncing against ‘‘ the antecedent improbability”’ of a 
theory which maintains that ‘‘ German laws brought by Germans from the 
German forests should contain the remnants of a Celtic dialect.” 

Premising that the Jeodis or weregeld of the Franks was a graduated 
price set upon life or limb, to be paid by the party inflicting the injury, we 
gather the following particulars from a large amount of curious information 
respecting it :— 

“The Jeodis for all free Germans who lived according to the Salic Law was 800 
denarii, or 200 solidi. This was increased to 600 when the murdered person was a 
puer crinitus (a boy under twelve years of age), or a free woman capable of bearing 
children. The Jeodis of the latter was increased to 700 in case of actual pregnancy. 
The unborn child was protected by a leodis of 100 sols. Where a woman was killed, 
: together with the unborn child, and the latter happened to be a girl, the fine was 2,400 
sols! The fine for killing another man’s slave was 30 sols, and exactly the same punish- 
ment was inflicted for stealing him ; because he was regarded solely in the light of pro- 
perty. On the same principle, the /eodis of the slave was greater if he were skilled in 
any art, because it made him of greater value to his master; other crimes, where the 
perpetrator was an ingenuus (free man), might also be atoned for by money; and we 
find in the Salic Law a nicely graduated scale of fines for wounds and other personal in- 
juries: 100 solidi, a moiety of the weregeld, was paid for depriving a man of an eye, 
hand, or foot. The thumb and great toe were valued at 50 sols; the second finger, 
with which they drew the bow, at 35 sols. With respect to other acts of violence, the 
fine varied according to several minute circumstances,—as whether the blow was with 
a stick or with closed fist; whether the brain was laid bare; whether certain bones 
—— and how much; whether blood flowed from the wound on to the ground, 

te., & 2? 

In conformity with the enactments of these laws, it was the duty of every 
master (cl. 40) to have sticks always in readiness for the chastisement of 
his slave, ‘‘ which were to be of the size of the little finger, with a con- 
venient bench at hand over which to stretch the slave.” The author re- 
marks that this reminds us of the popular error that a man may beat his 
wife with a stick “as big as his little finger.” According to Justice Buller, 
however, one of our legal dignitaries at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the thickness was to be that of a full-grown person’s thumb; a 





* So much so, that the very best key, it appears to us, to a fair understanding of the 
otherwise almost unintelligible texts of the laws of the Confessor and of William the 
Conqueror, is a copy of the Salic Laws, the origin of their models. 
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dictum, the singular sapience of which secured for him the sobriquet of 
‘ Judge Thumbstick’ to the day of his death. 

The penalties for theft, too, were very high. ‘The fine for stealing a 
goose was 3 sols, the price of three cows; and for stealing a single bee 
from under lock and key, (the thief) was punished by (a fine of) the in- 
credible sum of 45 sols!’ It was not the stealing of the bee, we apprehend, 
that was thus severely punished, but the violation of the superior sanctity 
of lock and key: to steal a hawk from a tree was punished by a fine of 3 
sols only, from its perch 15, but from under lock and key 45 :— 


« Even the honour and self-respect of the ingenuus were protected in the same man- 
ner. No man could insult another by word or act without exposing himself to the 
penalties of the law. To throw a stone over another man’s house for the purpose of in- 
sulting him cost 7, and afterwards 15 sols. To call an ingenuus a fox, or hare, or dirty 
fellow, or to say that he had thrown away his shield, cost 3 sols; to call a man a cheat 
cost 15 sols; to call him a wizard 62} sols. To call a woman a harlot, without being 
able to prove it, cost 15 sols; while to call her a witch (stria) rendered a man liable 
to the enormous penalty of 187 sols! or very nearly as much as if he had taken the 
life of a Frankish ingenuus.” 


According to most authorities, the word morganatic, as applied to a mar- 
riage in which it is stipulated that the woman and her children shall not 
enjoy the rank or inherit the possessions of her husband, is derived from 
the Gothic word morgjan, to “ limit” or ‘ shorten.”’ In the following pas- 
sage, however, which bears reference to the Salic Code, we have another 
origin suggested :— 

“Besides the dowry which was given before the marriage ceremony had been per- 
formed, it was customary for the husband to make his wife a present on the morning 
after the first night. This was called the morgengabe, or morning-gift, the presenting 
of which, where no previous ceremony had been observed, constituted a particular kind 
of connexion, called matrimonium morganaticum, or morganatic marriage.” 


Morgen, or Morgana, the name of the beneficent fairy who was fabled, in 
ancient British and Norman lore, to have tended the wounds of King Arthur 
in the Isle of Avallon, has also been suggested, but very fancifully, in our 
opinion, as the origin of the term. 

Some of the provisions of the Salic Code were singularly anomalous :— 


“The fine for adultery with a free woman was the saine as for murder, 200 sols. Yet, 
singularly enough, the rape of an ingenua puella (free-born maiden) was only 624 
sols; and where the connexion was formed spontanea voluntate, ambis convenientibus, 
(spontaneously and by mutual consent,) it was reduced to 45 sols.” 


All unions of this nature between free and bond, whether by marriage or 
otherwise, were prohibited by the severest penalties :— 


“ The ingenuus who publicly married a slave fell ipso facto into slavery himself. If 
a free woman married a slave, all her property fell to the royal fiscus, and any of her 
relations might kill her with impunity. If any person gave her bread or shelter, he 
was fined 15 sols. The slave was broken on the wheel with the most excruciating 
tortures. Smaller offences against the modesty of an ingenua were also severely 
punished. To stroke her hand or finger, in an amorous manner, was a crime to be 
atoned for by a fine of 15 sols; if it was the arm, the fine was 30 sols, and if the 
bosom, 35 sols. Offences against the chastity of a female slave were considered chiefly 
in the light of an attack upon another man’s property, and punished accordingly.” 


The Christian Church, as established among the Franks, forms the 
subject of the Eleventh Chapter. The following remarks relative to the 
adoption of many of the most absurd tenets of heathenism by the early 
Church, are probably as well-founded as they are interesting in an anti- 
quarian point of view :— 
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“Many writers have attempted to shew that much of the spirit of Greek and 
Roman mythology was brought at various periods into the Church by the policy of 
adaptation, consciously or unconsciously followed; and how many of the corruptions 
which still deform the Roman Catholic Church may be clearly traced to this polluted 
source! It is evident from the Frankish history of St. Gregory, from his Epistles, and 
from many other ecclesiastical records, that the existence of the heathen gods was not 
always denied by Christian believers, but that they were regarded as evil demons who 
imposed on the credulous to the destruction of their souls. Gregory makes no secret of 
his belief in all kinds of auspices, omens, and prodigies, and betrays throughout his 
history a simple and thoughtless credulity equalling anything to be met with in Hero- 
dotus or Livy. Among other methods of penetrating into futurity which he describes 
and made use of himself, were the Sortes Sanctorum, in which three of the sacred books 
—the Prophets, the Gospels, and the Epistles—were placed upon the altar, and an 
omen taken from the sense of the passages which first met the eye when the volumes 
were opened. On one occasion, he tells us, a/shining star appeared in the middle of 
the moon; but what this magnum prodigium portended he confesses his inability to 
say. The plagues which desolated the country in the sixth century are all announced 
beforehand by preternatural appearances. These phenomena are of various kinds. 
Sometimes the household vessels of different persons are found to be marked with mys- 
terious characters, which cannot by any means be effaced. Rays of light are seen in 
the north, three suns appear in the heavens, the mountains send forth a mysterious 
bellowing, the lights in a church are extinguished by birds, the trees bear leaves and 
fruit unseasonably, serpents of immense size fall from the sky ; ‘and among other signs,’ 
he adds, ‘appeared some which are wont to foreshadow the death of the king or the 
destruction of the country.’ ” 


Some of the miraculous powers imputed to the relics of saints and mar- 
tyrs imply a. grossness of superstition, as the author remarks, which would 
appear inconsistent with the very lowest views of Christianity. Less, per- 
haps, for the reader’s edification than for his amusement, we select the fol- 
lowing instances :-— 

“The people of Tours and Poictiers almost came to blows for the possession of the 
corpse of St. Martin, and among the arguments brought forward by the former in fa- 
vour of their claim was this, that while the Saint had lived in Poictiers he had raised 
two dead men, while since he had been Bishop of Tours he had only raised one. ‘ What, 
therefore,’ they added, ‘he did not fulfil while alive, he must make up when he is 
dead.’ So strong was the belief in the miraculous powers of relics, even when obtained 
in an unlawful manner, that Mummolus and Guntram-Boso actually stole a finger of 
the martyr Sergius.” 


A miracle, too, of another description :— 


“When Bishop Briccius of Tours, a man renowned for the purity of his life, was 
suspected by his flock of being the father of his laundress’s new-born child, the bishop 
sent for the child, then thirty days old, and questioned it publicly. The child replied, 
‘Non es tu pater meus,’ (Thou art not my father.)” 


Whether it is more likely that the good bishop was a skilful ventriloquist, 
or that this was really one of the very few “ wise children that know their 
own fathers,” it would perhaps be presumptuous on our part to pretend to 
decide. 

The crime of forgery was as rampant in the early Frankish days as it 
was some four hundred‘ to a thousand years later; fictitious bulls and 
diplomata, in the absence of cheques and bank-notes, were the things that 
the learned artists exercised their abilities upon. Of the 360 Merovingian 
diplomata given by Brequigny (Dipl. Franc. 1791), no less than 130 are 
looked upon as false. 

With the following instances of the fulsome servility of the otherwise 
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haughty Merovingians to the dignified clergy, we €onclude. -No wonder 
that such a dynasty soon required Mayors of the Palace to do the work of 
governing for it :— 

“When Severin approached Clovis for the purpose of healing him, the king worshipped 
him—adoravit eum rex. When Germanus, bishop of Paris, had one day been made to 
wait too long in the antechamber of King Childebert, the latter was (naturally) taken 
ill in the night. The bishop was sent for, and when he came, ‘ Rex adlambit sancti 
palliolum,—The king licked the holy man’s pall !” 


Should the present volume ‘‘ meet with any degree of public favour,” 
Mr. Perry hopes to publish another on the Life and Times of Charlemagne. 
We sincerely hope that he will receive sufficient encouragement to induce 
him to carry out his laudable design. By way of parting advice, however, 
we would suggest that it would be as well to give translations of his Latin 
quotations’. To illustrate an English text by notes more than one-half 
Latin, is in many instances to explain obscurum per obscurius, to ‘‘ make 
darker what was dark enough before;” for it is not every Latin scholar 
even that is able to understand satisfactorily the crabbed and unclassical 
language of the Gesta Francorum, of Fredegarius, and of Gregory of Tours. 





STROLLS ON THE KENTISH COAST. 
DEAL BEACH AND THE SOUTH FORELAND. 


THERE are various ways of reaching Deal beach, where we consider our 
present day’s excursion to commence. We may take a boat at either 
Ramsgate or Pegwell, stretch across the bay, and be landed on a low 
shingly point called Shell-ness or Shingle-end, where we find gay-coloured 
flowers and well-polished shells in equal profusion; or we may walk to 
Stonar-cut, (already mentioned as well on towards Sandwich *,) be there 
ferried over the Haven, and find ourselves in a marshy pasture overrun 
with wormwood, but soon changing as we make towards the sea into a 
sandy waste, which echoes under our feet—it being undermined by rabbits, 
whose burrows present a succession of pitfalls to the unwary pedestrian. 
We shall, however, by either of these courses lengthen our journey con- 
siderably, and therefore we save time by taking the railway to Sandwich, 
where we find ourselves betimes, and not more than two miles in a direct 
line from the sea. 

We turn sharp to the right on leaving the station, and pass along the 
Mill-wall; we see on the left the great Norman tower of St. Clement's 
Church, apparently as firm as when its parson made his journey to London 
more than 500 years ago, to give evidence against the Templars; but the 
Castle, where the Bastard Faulconbridge withstood for a time the power of 
the House of York, has disappeared, as well as Sandown Gate, which stood 
near it. Beyond its site we find ourselves in the open country, but we 
keep on the beaten road for a mile, until we have crossed the sluggish 





& We can excuse him not giving a translation of the “free and easy” speech of 
Basina, the mother of Clovis, in p. 68. 
* Gent. Maa., July, 1856, p. 65. 
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North stream, when we roam rather more freely, having the spire of the 
church of Worth on the right, and at some distance ahead a heavy-looking 
round fort, beyond which the sea heaves and glitters in the sun. We soon 
pass a shallow reedy pool, known as the Old Haven, but we feel far more 
certain that it produces an abundance of flowering rush and other marsh 
plants, than that it is the site of Cesar’s naval camp, or that the hillocks 
around are sand-heaps piled by the winds on the remains of the intrench- 
ments by which he protected his battered fleet. Some learned antiquaries 
have maintained the affirmative, but whether it be so or not, we know that 
war has raged in these parts. We see, in the mind’s eye, the forlorn hope 
of the unfortunate who. goes, rightly or wrongly, by the name of Perkin 
Warbeck, cut off by the train bands of Sandwich; and, 150 years later, 
a fierce skirmish between a force landed from Prince Charles's ships in the 
Downs and the Parliamentarians. The object of each body of invaders 
was to overthrow a government not long before established by force, and 
we cannot help musing on what a different aspect English history might 
have presented, had either attack succeeded, n 

We are aroused from our day-dream by coming on a Battery, as it is 
termed, one of the many memorials along our southern shore of the fears 
felt, or perhaps only affected, half a century ago of a French invasion. The 
work has evidently never been completed, as the enormously thick brick 
wall is but about four feet high; and it is overgrown with herbage, among 
which may be seen wild flowers enough to detain a professed botanist a 
summer’s day. It now serves the purpose common to most of the Batteries 
and Martello Towers, of inclosing a coast-guard station, A mile further on 
we have another Battery, originally of a like kind, but now larger and much 
more pretentious, as all the buildings are inclosed by a wall loop-holed for 
musketry, and two guns are to be seen “in position,” under a shed. Once 
when we passed, the men were just assembling for their great-gun exercise, 
and they looked as fine a body of sturdy, active, intelligent fellows as we 
could wish for the defence of our “ sea-girt isle.” Hard by we see a 
wretched thatched hovel called the “ Hare and Hounds,” but though there 
is no other house of entertainment near, we feel no inclination to enter it. 
At length, in about an hour from leaving Sandwich, we pause before the 
rude fort of Sandown, a memento, and an ugly one, of the suppression of 
the monasteries. 

The fort is now a coast-guard station, but it is open to inspection, and 
will repay it. It consists of a low but large round tower, at the base of 
which are placed four lunettes, with odd oven-shaped openings for windows, 
now half choked with vegetation. The structure has been more encroached 
on by the sea than the kindred castles at. Deal and Walmer, and seems 
likely one day to be washed away, unless protected by groynes. The 
waves, which leave but a narrow passage in its front at any time, and lave 
its walls at high water, have engulphed good part of the moat, and lay the 
rest (which is the coast-guardsmen’s cabbage-garden) under water in heavy 
weather. We see the Tudor rose, in coloured brick, beside the only 
entrance, the bridge and stout gates of which have been recently re-edified 
after the most approved barrack fashion. Invited to enter, we do so, Our 
guide conducts us through a heavy archway and across a court-yard toa 
low door, which when opened displays a dismal flight of steps, and we 
fancy that we shall soon learn what a dungeon really is; nor are we dis- 
appointed. We descend, and find ourselves in a gallery wrought out of 
the thickness of the wall into one continuous series of dungeons, some 
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with a glimmer of light, but more in total darkness, from the walling up 
of the * ovens” in the sea face. The openings that remain are not above 
a foot square, and they have been secured by cross-bars and an iron shutter, 
some of which remain. The grate is placed in the middle of the opening, 
which spreads out on each side in hour-glass fashion to the dimensions that 
we have seen (in the upper story) on the outer face, and inside affords a 
recess which was the only bed: place of the prisoner, his cell, exclusive of 
that, being but about ten feet long by three feet wide. Each cell has 
been separated from the others by a double iron grate, and in-the space 
between is a recess in the wall, where it is presumed the bread and water 
of the captive was placed in sight, but out of reach, to be dealt to him at 
the discretion of his keeper. 

Having made the dreary circuit, and gathered material for appreciating 
the “ sighing of the prisoner,” we ascend to the court-yard, and are con- 
ducted by another flight of steps into the central tower, great part of which 
is occupied by the Hall, a large comfortless-looking apartment, where 
Colonel John Hutchinson, one of the regicides, was imprisoned, and where 
he ended his days»; and next we mount to the roof, where the wide and 
varied prospect, aided by the brisk sea air, dispels the gloom of our prison 
musings. We see even the sand-hills and marshes looking bright and 
cheerful, and beyond them, to the west, we mark Sandwich and Richborough ; 
we have the Downs, studded with tall anchoring barks, to the east; Deal, 
and Ramsgate, and both the Forelands, north and south, Our guide en- 
deavours to persuade us that the flagstaff of Dover Castle is visible, though 
the castle itself is shut out by the intervening high ground. It may be so, 
but we are not so clever at using his telescope as he is, and we think we 
have done quite enough in that way when we have read “*D L” on one 
lugger, “14” on another, and “ Lioyps” on a flag on the beach a mile off, 
betokening the quarters of the Agent of that well-known mercantile body. 

We make a slight acknowledgment to our cicerone and recommence our 
stroll, A board close by the castle denounces the anger of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on all who remove sand or shingle from the beach, and we 
thus learn that his Grace is lord of the manor. A walk of a mile, passing 
a handsome terrace also called Sandown, a mill or two, and the Pier, brings 
us into Deal, which we find, along the beach at least, to be a fresh, clean, 
pleasant-looking place, many of the houses being of wood, neatly painted, 
with nice flower-gardens,—the agreeableness of the picture being increased, 
to our thinking, by often seeing a hearty old sailor engaged in trimming 
them. Close on the beach we have a Navy-yard, which need not be expected 
to be picturesque, and next appears Deal Castle. This is now a family resi- 
dence, and has been added to and altered accordingly ; still it looks well 
on the land side, as the walls are ivy-grown and the moat half filled with 
trees and shrubs. Then we have the great Naval Hospital, with its 
red-coated sentries, and to it succeeds the “ ville’ of Walmer. Here we 
see a smart little new church, though with an inscription not to our taste °; 





» The well-known book, his Life by his widow Lucy, gives a painfully interesting 
account of his sojourn at Sandown; and if her statements of the insults, annoyances, 
and threats of the dungeon are true—and they read as if they were—we may readily 
conceive what it must have been to be a prisoner there under the Tudors. 

© * Applications for sittings to be made to No money can be taken on Sun- 
days.” This reads badly enough, but it is exceeded by the notification at the church 
at Herne Bay, where, on what looked like a toll-board, we once read something to this 
effect :—“ This church being supported by subscription, those who do not pay must not 
expect seats.” 
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many good houses, and the shingly beach levelled into an esplanade, which 
affords firm walking, very different from what we shall find lower down the 
coast. The Strand, its main street, bears but small resemblance to that 
London thoroughfare through which, according to Dr. Johnson, flows “ the 
full tide of human existence :”’ whether the full tide of ocean makes ample 
amends is a point which we at least, sauntering along under a warm sun and 
fanned by a brisk breeze, are not inclined to question. 

At the end of Walmer we have the Barracks, and here the road turns 
inland, but we keep along for a quarter of an hour on the smooth hard 
beach, and are then abreast of Walmer Castle, another of the ugly block- 
houses of Henry VIII. This is as much modernised as its fellow at Deal, 
and though six small cannons seem ready to carry on a “little war,’”’ we 
observe that the platform on which they stand is a flower-garden; we see 
also within the enciente the trees and the chimney-pots of a modern resi- 
dence; and though we know that the Iron Duke lived and died there, we 
do not desire admission. 

Below Walmer the character of the beach changes considerably, It is 
about five miles from the point where we first reached it, and it has hitherto 
consisted of a low shore, where the brilliant viper's bugloss is almost the 
only flower that springs out among the sand and shingle. Now it has a 
far more varied character. The sand is replaced by banks, and in some 
places hills, of shingle—very unpleasant walking it must be allowed, and 
bare of flowers; but they are backed by cliffs of far more picturesque ap- 
pearance than the wall-like heights of Ramsgate, and between runs a good 
road belted on each side by a strip of something very like garden earth, from 
which springs a flora rich in hues and various in character. The rains 
and frosts every year splinter the cliffs, and bring down masses of earth as 
well as chalk, and thus at their base has been formed a constant succession 
of moderate hills, which are overgrown with verdure, and on which shrubs 
and even small trees appear. Gay-coloured lichens and wall-flowers deck 
the gaps and gorges high up, whence the masses have fallen, and these 
have been deposited long enough to be in most cases clothed with brambles, 
the dog-rose, the dwarf elder and bryony. Nearer to the sea, and encroach- 
ing on the shingle, we still find earth enough to nourish the sea-holly, and 
poppy, and pink ; and looking back to the base of the cliffs, we might make 
a perfect catalogue of the wild plants that delight in the chalk—as bastard 
rocket, or wild mignonette, vetches of every variety of colour and size, 
thrift, orchises, toad-flax, and many more, to enumerate which would take 
too long a time, though the eye is not easily tired of contemplating their 
graceful shapes and brilliant hues; but we notice with regret that they are 
generally scentless. 

In the midst of such scenery stands the very small hamlet of Kingsdown, 
with its houses ranged in a row at right angles to the beach, and with a neat 
new church and parsonage on opposite sides of a steep wooded lane which 
leads to the top of the cliffs, here near 300 feet high. The beach bears 
evidence that the recent fiery trial of war has not passed over us without 
leaving traces. A large building of corrugated iron, several targets bearing 
numerous indents, some small breastworks, rudely constructed of chalk and 
shingle, and designed for the practice of the coast-guard and naval volun- 
teers, shew that something like a systematic preparation for the day when 
we may have to fight for our hearths and altars has engaged the attention 
of our rulers. 


Three miles of lofty cliff, grassy hill, firm road, and shifting shingle, with 
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the choice of traversing as to three out of the four, brings us to St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay, where there is a very steep road up the cliff, and where, of 
course, is also a coast-guard station; the cliff to the left hand is the South 
Foreland, and as we wish to see its Lighthouses, we prepare ourselves for the 
ascent by a halt at the ‘Green Man,” which is placed between the cliff and 
a high bank of shingle, and so is not to be recommended for the extensive 
prospect that it commands; but it has a much stronger claim on our atten- 
tion, as we need refreshment, and it is the only hostelry in the place. 

Having dispatched this matter to our satisfaction, we commence the 
ascent. A very short distance up brings us to a rough wall which reduces 
the road to a narrow pass, but whether this is a measure of military pre- 
caution we are unable to learn. Just beyond it to the left we discern a 
foot-path, which ascends the cliff, having a look-out-house, with a trim 
flower-garden surrounding it. Before us, considerably higher up, and 
half a mile off, we see the Low Lighthouse, with the High Light a 
quarter of a mile still more distant. ‘They are much alike in outward ap- 
pearance, consisting of a lantern tower and gallery rising in the centre of 
a good dwelling-house, with a spacious and well-kept garden, surrounded 
by a stone wall. They are of a dazzling whiteness, and their carriage gates, 
handsome doors, and plate-glass windows of large dimensions, with blinds, 
give them the appearance of marine villas. A request to see the interior 
is readily complied with, and this is what we find in the High Light, as it 
is hardly necessary to any but professors of dioptrics to visit both. 

We are admitted into a small stone hall, in the centre of which rises a 
pillar ornamented with the arms of the Trinity House, and round which 
winds a stone staircase, by which we reach an upper room, where brightly 
polished copper cans for oil and large curved bars of glass of triangular 
shape (a reserve of the lighting apparatus, to provide against accident,) are 
the only remarkables, beside the sea view from the windows. Above this 
is the lantern-room, where the light is exhibited. The whole structure is 
apparently fireproof, being of stone, but in this room, for further assurance, 
three winding staircases and the platform to which they lead are of iron. 
The lamp is of brass, of moderate size, but mounted on a metal pillar of 
about four feet high; it stands in front of a reflector of polished silver, the 
brightness of which is painful to look on, and which forms about one sixth 
of the circumference of a lantern, twelve feet high, with glass sides and 
copper top, in which three men may conveniently stand, The light is on 
the dioptric principle—that is, a series of window-sashes, as they may be 
termed, surround the lamp, each composed of a central plate of glass about 
nine inches deep and two feet wide, having both above and below a num- 
ber of glass prisms of the same width, which diffuse the illumination by 
refraction. Of this the keeper gives you a curious illustration, by desiring 
you to walk into the lantern while he remains outside: on looking through 
the glass, to your surprise you see the smart sailor has suddenly doubled 
his height. ‘The Low Light is illuminated on a different principle, a lamp 
being there placed before fifteen parabolic reflectors. Not caring to hear 
a lengthened, though perhaps not very profound, dissertation on the relative 
merits of the various systems of lighting, we step into the stone gallery, and 
while we gaze on Dover Castle and its Roman pharos on the one side, by 
taking a turn have a view of the high tower of Calais Lighthouse on the 
other. Our guide tells us that the cliff is here 280 feet high, and the gallery 
where we stand about 30 more, and the extreme height to the top of the 
tower 326 feet. Two keepers are employed at each lighthouse, who go on 
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duty alternately from midnight to midnight, the night’s watch being agree- 
ably wound up in the morning by whitening the stone steps, black-leading 
the iron, burnishing the copper and brass, and polishing the plate-glass, 
tasks which sound oddly as the employment of seamen, but which they ac- 
complish in a manner that might raise the envy of the mistress of half-a- 
dozen housemaids. Indeed, it seems difficult to conceive anything more 
scrupulously nice than the interior of the Lighthouse, unless indeed it be 
the garden that surrounds it. 

We now write our names in the Visitors’ Book, acknowledge in a suit- 
able manner our guide’s attention, and prepare for our return, If our 
imaginary companion should be footsore, or afraid of his complexion, we 
will advise him, instead of sunning himself on the beach, to make his way 
past the poor battered little church of West Cliffe, which we will point out 
to him a long mile off, and so into the high road, where an omnibus will 
pick him up and convey him to either Deal or Dover. But we, and those 
who with us prefer the sights, the sounds, even “ the ancient fish-like smell” 
of the shore to anything (even an omnibus) that the dusty highway can offer, 
descend again to the beach, and as we move steadily along occupy ourselves 
with subjects that have literally emerged from the ocean since the morning. 
The tide has fallen, and we could proceed under the Foreland in search of 
the fresh-water spring said to exist there, or the iron door which gives ac- 
cess to the submarine cables that stretch across the deep to Calais and 
Ostend, but that is not our road home; so we make our way northward, 
seeing all the way at a distance of from three to five miles from the shore, 
a quasi-island, fresh and green, pleasant enough to look at from the beach, 
but * fatal and ominous” to navigators—the famed and dreaded Goodwin 
Sands. Just covered at high water, at other times they appear as an archi- 
pelago which stretches in lobster shape @ for ten miles from north to south, and 
in breadth occupies from three to four miles; but there is an inlet with deep 
water nearly opposite Sandown, called Trinity Bay, where vessels often find 
shelter. Schemes have indeed been proposed for embanking the sands and 
rendering them firm ground, when they would be a more efficient break- 
water and protection to the shipping in the Downs than they are at pre- 
sent; and it has been thought that the treasure that would be recovered 
from the numberless wrecks that for so many ages have occurred there, 
would more than reimburse the expense. The fate of various beacons that 
have been erected as a base of operations and have soon after disappeared, 
it must be owned is not very encouraging, but “engineering difficulties” 
are said to be unknown at the present day, and so we have ample food 
for reflection to last us until we arrive at the “ beginning of the end” of 
our journey, the railway-station at Deal. We soon get home, a little 
wearied and a little sunburnt, and somewhat travel stained, but still well 
pleased with our stroll, all the pleasure and none of the discomforts of 
which we hope many of our readers may be tempted to experience in their 
own proper persons. 





4 The Barrier, the East Dike, the North Sand-head, the West Dike, and the Bunt- 
head, form the back and tail, and the North and South Callipers the claws, which point 
toward the South Sand-head, where is a light-vessel, so culled, five miles north-east of 
the South Foreland: the North Sand-head light is about the same distance south-east 
of Ramsgate; and the Gull light-ship lies near the Bunt-head. These vessels are well 
known, by name at least, to the summer visitors to Thanet, trips to them being a 
regular part of each day’s amusements. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


MALAHIDE AND ITS CASTLE. 


Mr.Ursan,—The district of Fingal (that part of the county Dublin which 
is north of the Liffey, and which derives its name from its early occupa- 
tion by the Danes, the Finn Gael, white, i.e. fair, foreigners,) is replete 
with objects of interest. Here is the Pagan cromlech, the mysterious round 
tower, the old Irish rath, the earth-raised Danish camp, the rude primitive 
dallan placed over the grave of an ancient hero, the sculptured tomb of the 
later chief or noble, the ruined church and abbey, the ivy-grown castle of 
the Anglo-Norman, and the “strong house” of more recent times, that 
transition building between the war-like fortalice and the more peaceful 
habitation ;—and here, too, are lovely landscapes and noble sea-views. 

Among the many attractive objects is one which is highly interesting for 
many reasons; and first for its rarity, a castle with its estate, which, despite 
all the changes so common in Ireland, formerly from confiscations and 
outlawries, and recently from the ‘ sweep-away’ powers of the Encum- 
bered Estates’ Court, still, after the lapse of nearly 700 years, remains 
in the possession of the lineal descendant of the Anglo-Norman grantee *; 


I mean Malahide Castle, the seat of Lord Talbot de Malahide, situated. 


near the pleasant maritime village of Malahide, seven miles from Dublin. 
When Henry II. came over to receive the homage of the Irish, 1171, 
Richard Talbot (brother of Gilbert of Eccleswell, Herts, progenitor of the 
Earls of Shrewsbury,) accompanied him, and received from the king a 
grant of the manor of Malahide, where he founded a castle, some portions 
of which still exist, incorporated with the present enlarged and improved 
structure, which stands on a gentle elevation, having a view of the village 
and the bay. Richard Talbot of Malahide, fourth in descent from the 
above-named, was Sheriff of Dublin, and distinguished himself in arms 
against Edward Bruce, (son of Robert Bruce, king of Scotland,) when he 


invaded Ireland. But in 1329 Talbot was slain at Ballybragan (co. Louth), : 


by a faction of eminent Anglo-Normans, the De Verdons, Gernons, Savages, 
&c.; and with him fell many of his own kindred, John de Birmingham, 
Earl of Louth, and sixty of their English adherents. The cause of strife 
was jealousy of De Birmingham having been raised to the rank of Palatine 
Earl of Louth, that being the county of the De Verdons, &c. He had 
been thus honoured for having defeated and killed Edward Bruce in a 
great battle at Dundalk, in which De Birmingham had been aided by Miles 
De Verdon and his forces, 

Early in the fifteenth century, Sir Richard Talbot of Malahide married 
the Honourable Maude Plunket, daughter of Christopher, first Lord 
Killeen, by his rich wife Joan Cusacke. The name of “Maude Plun- 
ket’’ is, to the present day, a familiar word in this neighbourhood, on ac- 
count of a singular event in her life. She was first married to ‘Thomas 
Hussey, Baron of Galtrim®; but immediately after the ceremony the 





* There is but one other castle, I believe, similarly cireumstanced in Fingal,—the 
Castle of Howth, in the possession of St. Lawrence, Earl of Howth. 

> Ancestor of the Earls of Fingal. 

© In Meath. 
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bridegroom was obliged to change his bribal robe for his armour, to repel 
the sudden attack of a hostile party, and was unhappily slain in the con- 
flict; thus the fair bride had the romantic fate to be maid, wife, and 
widow between sunrise and sunset on the same day. She obtained, 
however, a royal patent, by which she was recognized as the widow of 
Hussey of Galtrim, and received a jointure from his estate. Her grief for 
the husband of a few hours was consoled by Sir Richard Talbot, to whom 
she was married under more auspicious circumstances. Her first marriage 
has been made the theme of a pretty ballad, by Gerald Griffin, ‘The Bridal 
of Malahide ;” but the poet, in connecting her fame with Malahide, where 
her picture and her tomb are extant, has forgotten that her first ill-starred 
wedding could not have taken place here, as she was a lady of Killeen (in 
Meath), and her husband Baron of Galtrim. 

Maude Plunket’s connexion with Malahide was not formed till her 
second marriage with Sir Richard Talbot, who subsequently left her again 
a widow, but with the consolation of a son and heir, who succeeded his 
father at Malahide. In 1444 the Lady Maude married once more, taking 
for her third husband John Cornwalsh, Chief Baron in the reign of Henry 
VI., and continued to enjoy her dowers, both out of Galtrim and Mala- 
hide, in right of her two previous marriages. She survived her third 
husband also, and after many years of widowhood, she died in July, 1482, 
and was interred in the chapel or small church adjoining the Castle of 
Malahide, the residence of her son. In six years after her death, Sir 
Richard Edgecumbe, who was sent to Ireland by Henry VII. to receive 
oaths of allegiance after Lambert Simnel’s rebellion, landed at Malahide, 
and ‘‘was there received and hospitably entertained by a gentlewoman 
named Talbot,” probably the daughter-in-law of the Lady Maude. 

In the great civil war, John Talbot, then Lord of Malahide, adhered to the 
king, and was outlawed by the victorious Parliament in 1649, and his castle, 
with 500 acres, was granted to the regicide Miles Corbet, who kept pos- 
session for about seven years; and Cromwell is said to have paid him 
a short visit here during his occupation. But upon the restoration of 
Charles II., Corbet was arrested in England, and hanged at Tyburn, for his 
share in the death of Charles I., and in 1665, Talbot of Malahide was 
restored to his property, and in his male line it continues. 

In 1831 the title of Baroness Talbot de Malahide was conferred upon 
the venerable widow of Colonel Talbot (who had died in 1789). She was 
daughter of James O’Reilly, Esq., of Ballinlough, Westmeath. Her eldest 
son Richard succeeded her; but dying without issue, was succeeded by his 
nephew, the present and second Lord Talbot,—one of those desiderata for 
Ireland’s prosperity, a good resident landlord, anxious for the welfare of 
his tenantry; and a man of literature, taking an interest in national 
subjects. 

But it is time we should speak of the castle. The original structure of the 
days of Henry II. was enlarged and repaired in the reign of Edward IV.: 
it must, however, have become much dilapidated during the succeeding 
ages; for at the beginning of the last century it was of inconsiderable size, 
and had lost its castellated character. It owes its present noble appearance 
to the late Colonel Talbot (husband of the first baroness), and his suc- 
cessors. It now forms a large quadrangle, battlemented, flanked by towers, 
and adorned with a very handsome Gothic entrance-porch, near which are 
stone effigies of those fine dogs, Talbots, that figure in the family arms. 
The original moat has been converted into a grassy slope, covered with 
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ornamental shrubs and trees; indeed, the whole landscape round the castle 
has been very tastefully planted. The castle itself is tapestried with masses 
of luxuriant ivy, relieved by gayer creepers, and among them the light- 
leaved, silvery starred jessamine. But, gentle reader, let us avail ourselves 
of the courtesy extended to strangers by the noble and liberal proprietor, 
and enter: we shall find much within to engage our interest. 

In the hall we pause to look at the curiously carved oak chairs, pieces of 
armour, and ancient halberts, &c.; but the gem of the castle is the Wain- 
scotted Room, to which visitors are usually first conducted; and it well 
deserves the precedence, being generally considered as without a rival in 
Ireland. It is one of the ancient apartments, and is entirely wainscotted 
throughout, from floor to ceiling, with oak, beautifully and elaborately 
carved, grown black with age, and highly polished: it strikes the spectator 
as though he were suddenly placed in a large and exquisite ebony cabinet, 
The panels are filled with incidents from Scripture history: e.g. our first 
parents in Eden; the temptation; the expulsion; Joseph sold by his 
brethren; Joseph before Pharaoh, &c. The lofty and magnificent oak 
chimney-piece is a peculiarly beautiful specimen of artistic skill, crowded 
with figures; among which are an Apotheosis, and the Virgin and Child, 
that are especially admired. This fine room is lighted by a window of 
painted glass. When the eye can at length be diverted from the antique 
carvings, other attractive objects await its observation. Fixed opposite to 
each other, on two low pedestals, are two suits of plate armour, cap-a-pie 
complete, and standing erect, as though they were still filled by the 
forms of the stalwart knights who once wore them; and those knights 
were the first and second husbands of Maude Plunket. ‘The cuirass of the 
ill-fated Lord of Galtrim is broken high up on the breast, by the spear 
that inflicted his death-wound. Thearmour of Sir Richard Talbot is 
perfect and intact: the flexibility of the iron glove made of small scales 
laid closely over each other, is remarkable. Beside this suit are placed the 
helmet and the upper part of the armour worn by James II. at the battle 
of the Boyne; or rather during the battle, of which he was only a distant 
spectator. In this room, the curtains and the covers of the chairs are of 
satin of a considerable antiquity, very thick, and richly brocaded with 
flowers. 

The great hall, lofty and spacious, is ribbed and arched above with 
carved oak, and its walls are covered with portraits. The first we seek for 
is that of the traditional heroine, Maude Plunket. There she stands, 
a full-length figure, in a white satin gown braided with gold, having a 
peaked body like a cloth of gold, finished by a deep lace tucker fastened 
with a brooch; a red and white feather is placed far back upon her head. 
Her eyes and hair are brown ; her face is not handsome, but the expression 
is good. On a high table covered with crimson lies her lap-dog, a pretty 
little red and white creature, resembling a spaniel. A green curtain behind 
the lady is drawn aside, to afford a distant view of the village of Malahide. 
A portrait of Maude Plunket must necessarily be interesting ; but I confess 
that the picture appeared to me too modern-looking for the early part, or 
even the middle, of the fifteenth century ;—perhaps it is a modernized copy 
from an old original. 

A very attractive picture is that of the Vandyke family, by Vandyke him- 
self, in three generations. It is crowded with figures; among them are 
Vandyke’s father the painter on glass, and his mother, the skilful embroi- 
deress; Vandyke himself, and his wife, who is an object of interest from 
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her own family history, independently of her connexion with the great artist. 
She was Maria Ruthven, only daughter of Patrick Ruthven, youngest brother 
of the unfortunate Earl of Gowrie, whose mysterious “ Plot,”’ so called, is 
the puzzle of Scottish history. The innocent Patrick, after the slaughter of 
his two elder brothers, was kept in prison till he reached middle age; he 
enjoyed a small pension from Charles I., whose queen brought up his 
daughter Maria, subsequently given by the king in marriage to Vandyke, 
who survived their union little more than a year and a half, leaving an 
only child, Anna Justina, who married Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Stepney, 
one of the Horse-Guards of Charles II. After the death of Vandyke, his 
widow Maria married Sir J. Pryse, Bart., but had no children. ‘The last 
male descendant of Vandyke and Maria Ruthven was a personage once 
well known in London life, Sir Thomas Stepney, of Prendergast, Pem- 
brokeshire, who died about 1825. 

Among the historical portraits here are—Queen Elizabeth, by Federigo 
Zucchero, taken a little before her death; dressed in black, very old and 
cadaverous.—Her unhappy rival and victim, Mary Queen of Scots; her face 
not beautiful, but mild, pleasing, and pensive: she wears a red gown, 
embroidered in silver, with strange appendages on the shoulders, like ex- 
panded wings ; on her head is a small, close, bejewelled cap. 

Philip II. of Spain, full length; magnificently apparelled, but with a 
most repulsive countenance. 

Ernest, first King of Hanover; a three-quarter length, in a Hussar uni- 
form : a handsome picture. 

Oliver Cromwell, in black. 

Richard Talbot (of the English branch), the celebrated Duke of Tyr- 
connel¢, so created by James II., whose Lord-Lieutenant in Ireland he 
was, and who died of grief for his royal master’s reverses, at the siege of 
Limerick. The countenance of this portrait is very handsome and expres- 
sive; it was painted by Sir Peter Lely, as was also the portrait of the 
Duchess of Tyrconnel ;—she was one of the beauties of Charles II.’s court, 
La Belle Jennings, sister of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, and widow of 
George Hamilton, grandson of the first Earl of Abercorn, a Count and 
Marshal du Camp in France, by whom she had three daughters. Talbot, 
after a long courtship, married the fair widow in France ; upon his eleva- 
tion she came to Ireland, with her three Hamilton daughters, who all mar- 
ried Viscounts: Elizabeth, Viscount Ross; Frances, Viscount Dillon; 
Mary, Viscount Kingsland ;—at the vice-regal court they were known as 
the Three Viscountesses. After the death of Tyrconnel, the Duchess, and 
her two daughters by him, lived at St. Germains, on a small pension from 
Louis XIV.; but afterwards, establishing a claim for a jointure, she came 
to Ireland in 1708; lived at a place called Arbour-hill, near the Pheenix- 
park, Dublin ; founded the Convent for Poor Clares in King-street ; died 
in 1783, and is buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, along with her three 
Viscountesses, She was ninety-two at her death, which was caused by her 
falling out of bed one winter night, and being unable to rise from the 
floor, on which she was found in the morning, expiring from the cold. 

Here, also, are the Duke of ‘Tyrconnel’s two daughters, the Ladies Char- 
lotte and Catherine, painted by Sir Peter Lely; lovely-young girls, with 





* The Duke’s only sister married Richard Talbot, Auditor-General of Ireland before 
° wy warn g of 1688, from whom the present Lord Talbot de Malahide is fourth in 
rect descent. 
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luxuriant flowing curls, both dressed in blue. They married foreign noble- 
men, (Charlotte, the Prince di Vintimiglia,) and died on the Continent. 

Another Talbot, Peter, the brother of the Duke of Tyrconnel, appointed 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin in 1669. He had studied among 
the Jesuits in Portugal, then removed to Antwerp, and is believed to have 
been the ecclesiastic who received Charles II, into the Church of Rome at 
Cologne, 1656. On the marriage of Charles with Catherine of Portugal, 
Peter Talbot was appointed one of her chaplains, on account of his early 
acquaintance with her native language. Receiving a dispensation from his 
Jesuit vows, he was raised to the archiepiscopal see of Dublin. The 
troubled state of Ireland caused him to fly to France in 1674; but he re- 
turned to Ireland in very bad health, and in 1678 was arrested at Malahide 
on the charge of being concerned in the “ Popish Plot,’’ was imprisoned in 
Dublin Castle, and died there in 1680. In his portrait (which is by Riley), 
his countenance is strikingly intelligent ; he is in black, and wears a trian- 
gular hat, resembling that of an abbot °. 

The portrait of the first Baroness Talbot de Malahide is a very excellent 
painting of a most venerable-looking lady, in a black dress, with a close 
white cap. 

Her daughter, Frances, Canoness of the Order of St. Anne of Bavaria, 
is the subject of a picture full of character ; a fat, old, very German-looking 
personage, in a kind of religious garb of black, with a very expansive white 
ruff, with her hand on a richly-bound and clasped breviary, lying on a table 
beside her. 

Colonel Richard Talbot, in a green and gold uniform, and holding his 
horse, has an expressive countenance, 

A very striking portrait is that of Count O'Reilly (brother of the 
first Lady Talbot). His face, which is far advanced in middle age, is very 
handsome and intellectual ; his white hair is in close, short curls ; his nose 
is aristocratic, thin, and well-shaped. He wears a white Austrian uniform, 
laced with gold ; a red and white striped ribbon round his neck suspends a 
white Maltese cross. Count Andrew O’Reilly was second son of James 
O'Reilly, Esq., of Ballinlough, Westmeath, born 1742. He entered the 
Austrian service very young, and distinguished himself in the war against 
the Turks, and against the French in Italy and Germany, and in 1809 was 
Governor of Vienna, and sustained the city against Napoleon I. till he 
received orders to surrender ; after which he served no more, on account of 
his advanced age. He was a Field-Marshal, Knight Commander of the 
Military Order of Maria Theresa, and Count of the Holy Roman Empire. 
He married a wealthy Bohemian heiress, for whom he had fought three 
duels with a brother-officer, Major Count Klebersberg, a Bohemian of colos- 
sal frame, whom he killed in the third conflict, which was fought with such 
determined animosity that it lasted two hours and fifty minutes. Count 
O’ Reilly died childless in 1832. He always loved his country, though so 
early expatriated ; and the name of his birthplace is said to have been the 
last word he articulated on his death-bed, (“‘ History of the Irish Bri- 

ades”’). 
4 We ais not pass by Sir Neil O'Neil, of Killileagh, a brave commander 
under James II., for whose service he raised a regiment of Dragoons at his 





¢ There had been another Talbot Archbishop of Dublin, viz. Richard, brother of 
Talbot the great hero of the English wars in France, tempore Henry VI. He was 
consecrated 1417, and died 1449, and was buried in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
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own expense. At the battle of the Boyne, Sir Neil defended the passage of 
the river at Slane, against the troops detached by King William, and bore 
a heavy fire for upwards of an hour. In this battle Sir Neil met his death, 
from a wound in his thigh. In his portrait he appears in armour, wearing 
a long flowing wig, and holding a truncheon. The painter is Gamly. 

Near him hangs a pleasing picture of his widow, Frances &, daughter of 
Molyneux, third Viscount Sefton. Her countenance is sad, but placid, as 
though time had softened down deep grief; she leans on a tomb sculptured 
with a seull and cross-bones; she has laid by her weeds, for her robe is red, 
over a frilled dress of white lawn; her neck is open, her hair raised, pow- 
dered, and curled ; her eyes dark, and very fine. She was married in 1677, 
and widowed in 1690. 

In a small ante-room is a picture of Queen Elizabeth when a child, 
standing in front of her governess ; whole-length figures. The little princess 
is rather a homely child, dressed in red ; the governante (Margaret, lady of 
Sir Thomas Bryan, a kinsman of the Boleyns,) is in black, and looks suffi- 
ciently prim for her onerous office. 

The drawing-room is rich in objects of vertu, cabinets, porcelain, &c. 

Among the pictures are the beautiful but meretricious Louise de Que- 
rouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, the French mistress of Charles II., 
fondling a dove. Her son, the first Duke of Richmond ;—both by Sir Peter 
Lely. 

The Duke of York (afterwards James II.) and his first wife, the Lady 
Anne Hyde, who is represented as by no means handsome; but her hair is 
very unbecomingly dressed in thin, ugly, little flat curls. By Sir Peter Lely. 

Charles I. (when Prince of Wales), dancing a minuet with the Spanish 
Infanta, at the Escurial. The slow movement is very well expressed. The 
Infanta is in white, the Prince in a dark suit, and wearing a plumed hat; 
courtiers, gaily dressed, are looking on. 

A very fine piece, in three compartments, by Albert Durer, representing 
the Nativity, the Circumcision, and the Adoration. It was an altar. piece 
from a small oratory belonging to Mary Queen of Scots, and was given by 
Charles II. to the Duchess of Portsmouth, who presented it (together with 
the above-named portraits of herself and her son) to Mrs. Wogan of Ra- 
cofley, county Kildare, grandmother of the late Colonel Talbot, (whose 
widow was the first Baroness). 

The Lady Catherine Plunket, daughter of Lucas Plunket, Lord Killeen 
(created first Earl of Fingal in 1628), and wife of John Talbot of Mala- 
hide, who died 1672; a three-quarter-length figure, life-size, seated; the 
face handsome, the hair brown, and drawn up; the dress, an open, amber- 
coloured robe over a blue petticoat. 

In the small room of a circular turret are two remarkable miniatures,— 
one of John Talbot, Lord Furnival, and first Earl of Shrewsbury; and his 
second wife, Margaret Beauchamp, eldest daughter and co-heir of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. ‘This is the great soldier Talbot of Shake- 
speare, the hero of the French wars of Henry VI., when French mothers 
used to hush their refractory children by threatening them with “ that 
great dog Talbot.” He was, however, defeated by Joan of Arc in 1429. 
Previously he had been Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (in 1414), as Lord Fur- 
nival, but seemed to have thought it not worth his while to display the 





© Lady O’Neil’s daughter, Rose, married Nicholas Wogan of Racoffey, county Kildare, 
ra = Mg grandmother of Col. Talbot, the grandfather of the present Lord Talbot 
ei ide, 
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best points of his character in poor Ireland ; for Marlburugh says of him, 
in his Chronicle, that when he left Ireland (in 1419), he ‘* took with him 
the curses of many; for he, being run much in debt for victual and things, 
would pay little or nothing at all:’’ accustomed to the freebooting habjts 
of foreign wars, doubtless he deemed it all fair to quarter upon the “ Irish” 
enemy. Gaining fresh laurels abroad, he was in 1442 created Earl of 
Shrewsbury by Edward IV. Becoming again Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
he was created Earl of Waterford and Wexford in 1446. But he returned 
to the wars in France, and in his eightieth year was killed at the battle of 
Chatillon (or rather was mortally wounded), in 1453, having been victorious 
in forty battles. His son John, Lord of Lisle, was slain with him. His 
sword was found upwards of a century after, in the river Dordogne (run- 
ning by the scene of action): it bore his name, and the date 1443. The 
face in the miniature has a keen expression; the figure is wholly clad in 
armorial bearings. 

The miniature of the Countess (who is very plain) is quite grotesque, 
especially the head: no hair is visible, being covered by a very flat, very 
close white cap, with yellow oval wings standing erect at each side ;—the 
robe of the lady, like that of her lord, is wholly composed of coats of 
arms. She died in 1468. 

From the castle we proceed to the small ruined church, fenced in by a 
a low battlemented wall, and darkened by the spreading branches of lofty 
trees. The building is open to the weather, for the regicide Miles Corbet, 
with as little respect for a consecrated edifice as for an anointed king, took 
off the roof to cover a barn. The chancel is divided from the nave bya 
rounded arch. The east window has mullions and tracery in the Perpen- 
dicular stvle. Beneath the belfry (which is pierced for three bells) is an- 
other Gothic window, in two divisions, with crocketted ogee canopies, 
Near the chancel, a side door, with a pointed arch, leads to some apart- 
ments formerly appropriated to ecclesiastical purposes, such as a vestry, 
book-room, &c. Among the tombs, the most interesting is that of Maude 
Plunket. It is an altar-tomb, with the full-length effigy of the thrice- 
widowed lady, attired in the full-plaited gown and the high, heart-shaped 
head-dress of the fifteenth century. There is no date or inscription on the 
monument, but it is sufficiently marked by its armorial bearings. At one 
side, the arms of Talbot impaling Plunket ; at the other side, Plunket im- 
paling Cusacke (the arms of Maude’s father and mother). At the head of 
the tomb is a shield charged with the seamless garment of our Lord, and 
the instruments of His Passion; at the foot, a heart transfixed by two 
swords in saltire, (emblematic of the heart of the Virgin Mary, in allusion 
to the text, “ Yea, a sword shall pierce through thine own soul also,” 
(St. Luke ii. 35). 

The sea-side walks around Malahide present the rambler with lovely 
panoramas at different points. ‘There is the fine and lofty promontory of 
Howth, green to the top, with its pier, and its little town and scattered 
dwellings ; and the neighbouring rocky isle of Ireland's Eye, now invested 
with a tragic interest, from the murder of the unfortunate Mrs. Kirwan ; 
and the more distant island of Lambay, and the undulations of the coast 
far away northwards. A headland within a pleasant walk of the village 
is appropriately crowned by the ruin of a small, dark castle, commonly 
called Robswall, and Robert’s-wall Castle, a corruption of Roebuck’s 
Wall. It was erected in the fifteenth century, by Roebuck de Birmingham, 
one of a family with whom the Talbots, as is traced in their early history, 
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were on friendly terms (when Ireland was distracted with feuds among 
neighbours), and contracted alliances. This small castle and its lands 
passed into the possession of the religious house of the Virgin Mary at 
Grace Dieu, near Dublin. At the dissolution of monasteries it was granted 
to the Barnwall family ; and lately, we believe, Lord Talbot de Malahide 
has become the proprietor. 

We must not quit the shores of Malahide without a mention, en passant, 
of the oyster-beds. ‘ Malahide oysters” enjoy a gastronomic reputation 
not confined to their own locality. M. E. M. 


THE BAND WHICH FASTENED ARCHBISHOP CRANMER 
TO THE STAKE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Hallowed as Oxford is by the names and labours of holy 
and learned men almost without number, it is a singular fact that so few 
tangible relics remain to us of those who in many cases have spent life, and 
energy, and fortune in her interest. The birthplaces, the habitations, or the 
tombs of men whom the world still honours in death, have each in our day 
their own peculiar interest—interest the more touching because of its reality 
—each has its relic or tradition to shew, binding our thoughts more closely 
to the memory of the past ; but it is without that we must look for all per- 
sonal traces of the heroes of theology and science whom Oxford has bred, 
and in whose memory lies her chiefest glory. And perhaps in no instance 
is this more strongly exemplified than in the case of the three Protestant 
Bishops who in Oxford sealed the faith of Christ with their blood. Their 
memory still lives, for no ignorance or neglect can erase the names of 
Cranmer, of Ridley, and of Latimer from the brightest page of England’s 
story; but of them personally, even during their last dreary sojourn in 
Oxford, when, facing death for the Redeemer whose pure faith they had 
vindicated in life, they waited bravely and patiently till they were called to 
give that latest sharpest proof of their faith, even then, when we might not 
unreasonably have expected some slight personal memory of them to have 
remained even to our day, we find that every trace of their presence has 
passed away. Others have died in England as nobly and as unjustly, but 
the relics which remain to us of their latest days on earth are neither few 
in number nor deficient in interest. The chair from which Mary of Scotland 
rose to meet her death at Fotheringhay, the napkin which enfolded the gory 
head of the Martyr-king on the scaffold, the seat which tradition assigns to 
Wycliffe as its possessor,—hundreds of such relics mark throughout Eng- 
land the interest which England feels in all which bears on the memory of 
the good or remarkable persons who from age to age have shone forth in 
her. Even in our prisons, though in a debased and degraded form, the same 
desire to connect ourselves tangibly with past deeds is brought strongly out. 
Few prisons throughout the land, from the state fortress of the Tower to the 
petty borough gaol, but can slew some memento of men notorious in their 
time for misfortune, who have died or been imprisoned within their walls. 

But in Oxford, where, for all these reasons, we might have looked for 
some relic of the Protestant martyrs, we meet with nothing but a recently 
erected ‘‘ Memorial” to tell us how nearly connected is the ground on which 
we stand with that chapter in the religion of our country. 

A broad street passes over the city ditch, whither the old bishops went 
out that cold October morning to meet their fate. The gaol which witnessed 
their latest contests with their enemies, their latest consolations to each 
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other, no longer stands, and every trace of their captivity, save only the 
door of one of the cells of the prison, now in St. Mary Magdalen Church, 
has vanished as though it had never been. 

But one relic was exhibited at the last meeting of the Oxford Architec- 
tural Society, which shews at least that, if this state of things has so long 
existed, it has been rather through the ignorance or neglect of later officials 
than of those who preceded them. It would seem that no less an object 
than the iron, or rather steel, band which confined Archbishop Cranmer 
to the stake was once preserved in Bocardo, the gaol whence he was taken 
to his death, and that this band has been now recovered and identified, 
The history of this band since it left the gaol is clearly made out, and in 
presenting your readers with a sketch of so interesting a relic, it only 





remains for me to lay before them some of the most prominent features 
in the evidence which identifies it. The band itself is of steel, of early 
and careful workmanship, and, as the drawing shews, of most singular 
form. Indeed, the first idea which strikes the spectator is the almost im- 
possibility of assigning any other use to such an instrument than that which 
attaches to it in the account given of it by its present possessor. It is 
furnished with four apertures, through which a staple passes to confine it 
by a padlock round the body of the criminal; and thus, when stapled by 
the two small chains pendent from each side to the stake, it forms at once 
the simplest, the most secure, and the most durable instrument which could 
have been contrived for the purpose. 

The history of its loss from the gaol, and subsequent recovery, seems to 
be as follows: —Some eighty years since, as all Oxford historians know, 
the old gaol called Bocardo, which was indeed but one of the city-gates of 
Oxford, was pulled down, and a new gaol rebuilt in a distant part of the 
city. By some singular neglect of the authorities, all the old iron-work of 
the gaol, comprising manacles, bolts, chains, keys, and other fittings, many 
of them of singular and curious construction, were, by contract or other- 
wise, allowed to be taken from the old gaol, and new ones supplied in their 
places. Nothing was left. No single spark of interest seems to have at- 
tached, in the minds of the Oxford city magnates of the day, to the asso- 
ciations which such objects in such a place might have suggested to any 
thinking man. All were taken away, and in the present gaol at Oxford 
nothing can be found by the antiquary of the slightest historical interest 
whatever. 
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We do not pause to moralize on the facts which these few words convey, 
or to pay more than a passing tribute of respect to the private liberality 
which rescued the old door of the bishops’ cell from its threatened destruc- 
tion, and placed it in its present position in the nearest church. Suffice it 
to say that thus passed all the ironwork of the gaol into private hands, and 
amongst it the band in question. Nor was this done in ignorance. The 
legend which attached the name of Cranmer to the instrument of death 
went with it to its new possessor, and he was, as we are informed, for 
many years in the habit of exhibiting the relic to curious persons at a small 
charge. Years passed on. Children were born to him, and in course of 
time he died, leaving his children to follow his trade of blacksmith in a little 
town near Oxford. 

The interest which at first had attached itself to the band, even in the 
uneducated minds of those into whose hands it had fallen, became more and 
more weakened by time. Several times it was on the point of destruction 
for some purpose of the blacksmith’s trade, but still there it hung on the 
wall of the old forge, and there, in 1847, it was found by a collector of 
curiosities in his monthly travels round the country. 

He bought it as the band which had “ confined Cranmer in the prison at 
Oxford,” that being the form which eighty years had given to the tra- 
dition with the Ensham blacksmiths, and with that legend it was sold, in 
1855, to its present possessor, Mr. Bennet*, of University College. 





* Mr. Bennet, to whom the greatest credit is due for the care and diligence with 
which he has made the necessary investigations, has attached to this interesting relic 
the following documentary statement :— 

“T, the undersigned, Henry Couldrey Smith, of Abingdon, in the county of Berk- 
shire, do hereby certify that I have this day sold to Mr. Edward Kedington Bennet, of 
University College in Oxford, for a certain consideration, whereof these shall be a full 
and sufficient discharge, a certain ancient iron collar, or band, hinged in the midst, and 
having a short chain pendent from each side; which chains and band I received about 
the year 1847 from Mr. Burden, locksmith, of Ensham, whose father being employed 
to amend and restore much of the iron-work in the gaol at Oxford about the year 1770, 
received the said band amongst other old iron-work from the turnkey of the said gaol, 
as being the very and true band used in the confinement of the Lord Archbishop Cran- 
mer when he was confined in Oxford in the year 1555. And from time immemorial 
the said band had been always regarded and acknowledged in the said giol as the 
same and very band usvd in the confinement of the said Archbishop. And I further 
declare that I received all the above particulars concerning the said band from the said 
Mr. Burden on his father’s express and explicit information to him delivered; and that, 
fully believing them to have been honestly and truly given, they are, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, true in all particulars. In witness whereof I have hereto set my 
hand and seal this sixteenth day of November, 1855.—Signed, H.C. Smiru. 


“ Witnessed \ : ” 
by me, } G. SHEFFIELD, Normanby-park, Lincoln. 


Completing the chain of evidence, we have also the following statement, drawn up in 
the same manner by Mr. Bennet :— 


“We hereby declare that on Wednesday, the fifteenth day of April, 1857, we called 
upon and interrogated two brothers named Burden, living together in the town of 
Ensham, and practising the trade of blacksmiths, one of whom is referred to in a certain: 
writing signed by Henry Couldrey Smith, of Abingdon, and dated the sixteenth day of 
November, 1855, as the person from whom the said Henry Smith received a certain 
iron collar, or band, particularly described in that writing, and sold on the day and 

ear last mentioned to Mr. Bennet, of University College, in Oxford. That the said 
rothers Burden, being asked by us for some account of the band referred to, did of 
their own accord give the same account thereof as that contained in the writing above 
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He first observed it in an upper room of the collector’s house, among old 
clocks, scraps of old armour, rusty fire-irons, and all the thousand and one 
pieces of rubbish which make up the iron-work department of a country 
dealer’s emporium. 

After making some few enquiries in Oxford, the probability of its really 
being—not, as the dealer, in his ignorance, represented it to be, the band 
which confined Cranmer in his prison, for it is needless to say that no such 
band ever could have existed, but—the identical instrument with which the 
Archbishop was confined to the stake, seemed to him so strong, that he at 
once purchased it. Every enquiry has been made since then, which could 
in any way tend to throw light on the subject, and all have, directly or 
indirectly, tended to support the original theory. No documentary evi- 
dence can be found in the city archives which directly identifies the chain ; 
but the accounts rendered of the charges incurred in burning the bishops 
are still extant, and afford one singular ground of belief in the existence, 
at least, of some such instrument as that before us. 

From these it will be seen that in the case of the first executions two 
chains are provided for the purpose required. In the case of Cranmer’s 
execution, no such charge is made. There would seem to be something 
singular in this very fact. The expense of a piece of chain was not great, 
and there is no reason why one of the chains used in the burning of Ridley 
or Latimer should have been carefully stored up from October to March, 
on the speculation of Cranmer’s guilt being proved, and his consequent 
execution. But a reason may be found in the circumstances of the time. 
The Marian persecutions were raging with their utmost fury. The royal 
mandate of 1555 was in full force, and justices of peace throughout the 
country were “diligently searching out heretics,” and superintending their 
execution. The great fountains of learning were deeply infected with 
the ‘‘ Protestant heresy,” and the executions of the two bishops in Octo- 
ber, 1555, seemed a too portentous sign of what Oxford might expect to 
see ere Mary’s reign ended. What, then, would be more likely than 
that the authorities of the city would in such a conjuncture order precisely 
such an instrument as the present to be made, which would serve, not for 
Cranmer’s execution only, but for all others which they might be called on 
to carry out ? 

So far as has been ascertained, no execution by fire has taken place in 
Oxford since Cranmer’s death, and the expectation of the Oxford aldermen 
was, happily, never fulfilled. But the band remained, with the name of him 
for whose sole use it had unwittingly been made firmly attached to it in the 





mentioned, and did fully corroborate all the statements made by Mr. Smith aforesaid 
in that writing; save only that in respect of the manner by which the said band came 
into their father’s possession, they, the said brothers, were not able to say whether their 
said father received the band immediately from the turnkey of the gaol at Oxford, or 
from one Mr. Bush, ironmonger, sometime of Oxford, who had considerable dealings 
with the authorities of the said gaol and with their said father, both in matters con- 

nected with his trade. And they further declared that the said band had been in their 
said father’s possession from a time beyond their own memory, and that he constantly 
and invariably gave the same account thereof as they have given to us. And we 
further declare that both these men, the brothers Burden aforesaid, made all these 
statements freely and voluntarily ; and that in our judgment all the statements made 
by them in the matter are true and credible. 

“Signed at Oxford, the seventeenth day of April, Anno Domini 1857. 


* Rosrnson DuckwortH, Univ. Coll.; Liverpool. 
“Ep. Kepineton Bennet, Univ. Coll. ; Cheveley, Suffolk.” 
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prison traditions ; and we can only again express our regret that a body of 
men should have ever held the reins of eivic authority in Oxford, who could 
have had so little regard for the duties, at least, which they owed to the 
city and the country in preserving the relics entrusted to their care, if not 
for the memory of him whose death has done so much for the religion 
which they professed.—Yours, &c. 


OXxXoNIENSIS. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Biskupa Ségur, gefnar uit af hinu Is- 
lenzka Békmenta felagi. Kaupmannahdfn, 
1856, 7. 

The Sagas of the [Icelandic| Bishops ; 
published by the Icelandic Literary So- 
ciety. Parts1 and 2,8vo. (Copenhagen.) 

AN elegant and most acceptable book, 
which we have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to our readers, as another year will 
elapse before the continuation appears. 
All who have in any way followed the civil 
and ecclesiastical history of the North 
during the middle ages, or who collect 
the curious traditions connected with the 
great Icelandic saints, will be most grate- 
ful for this work. A complete collection 
of the records of the Icelandic Church and 
State, the Lives or Sagas of its great 
Bishops, as they have been for five or six 
hundred years inscribed on the smoky 
parchment tomes which enrich the north- 
ern libraries, has been a desideratum, The 
two volumes now before us are an instal- 
ment of this contribution to “ Scandina- 
vian History.” They are edited, like the 
“Diplomatarium Islandicum,” by the in- 
defatigable Jon Sigurdsson, are hand- 
somely and correctly printed, and are 
published at a very moderate price. 

Part I. opens with Kristin Saga, a 
well-known source of the earliest history 
of the Icelandic Church. Next comes the 
Pittr (sketch) of Porvald the Widefarer, 
a most charming piece of contemporaneous 
picture-writing. Then the pattr of Isleif 
Bishop, and thereafter the famous Hun- 
grvaka (Hunger-waker), written, as the 
author himself tells us, to excite hunger 
for our native history, and love to our Oid- 
Norse mother-tongue. This is followed by 
the older Bishop Porlaks Saga, a man whose 
praise was in all the churches, so that 
great gifts came to his shrine in Skalholt 
from all the northern lands, or, in the 
words of the Saga, “principally from 
Norway, largely from England, Switheod 
(Sweden), Denmark, Gautland, Gotland, 
Scotland, the Orkneys, the Faroes, Cat- 
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anes (Caithness in Scotland), Hjatland 
(Shetland), Greenland, and most of all 
from within the land (from Iceland itself). 
And thereby may we know the love men 
had to him, that the first time mass was 
said in his chapel there were burning 
one hundred and thirty wax-lights.” We 
next have the curious Saga of Bishop Pal 
(Paul), who died in 1211, followed by the 
older Bishop Jén’s Saga, from the great 
Skalholt MS. 

Part II. gives us another recension of 
this saint’s life, and the younger Saga of 
Bishop Thorlak, together with the oldest 
recension of Bishop Gudmund’s Saga, who 
died in 1237. 

These lives, in the genuine Icelandic 
style, are filled with civil history, often 
in minute detail; but they also contain 
numbers of the miracles and wonders of 
the age, and open a clear insight into the 
homogeneous character of western super- 
stition. 

Many of these Sagas are now printed 
for the first time-from the original MSS. ; 
all are carefully corrected, and notes and 
readings are appended, and they will, we 
hope, find many British readers. 


Diplomatarium Islandicum. Islenzkt 
Fornbréfasafn, sern hefir inni ad halda 
Bref og Gjérninga, Déma og Maldaga, og 
adrar Skrar, er suerta Island eda Islenzka 
Menn. Gefid tit af hinu Islenzka Bokmenta 
Selagi. 1. Kaupmannhéfn, (8vo. pp. 320.) 
—This noble commencement of a noble 
task, the publication of all the letters, re- 
scripts, deeds, and other documents, whe- 
ther in Latin or Icelandic. which concern 
Iceland, will be hailed with gratitude by 
all who are interested in the literature 
and history of a country which is so inti- 
mately bound up with the language and 
annals of our own. It is edited by that 
excellent scholar Jon Sigurdsson, a ger 
tleman profoundly versed in nortliern lite- 
rature, and now speaker of the Icelandic 
Parliament (the All-thing). It is beauti- 
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fully printed, and is published by the Ice- 
landic Society, costing its members only a 
couple of shillings. 

This first half volume opens with the 
doubtful letter of the Emperor Ludovicus 
in 834, and goes down to 1200. The 
oldest documents are of course in Latin, 
the rest in Old-Norse, carefully collated 
and printed, with various readings, intro- 
ductions, and critical notes where re- 
quired. The manuscripts have been faith- 
fully followed, no attempt made to “ doc- 
tor” the text, and every correction of 
possible clerical errors at once signified. 
It is therefore of no less value to the phi- 
lologist than the historian, and will be a 
boon to all who take any interest in this 
attractive branch of archeology. 


Inscription Runique du Pirée interprétée 
par C C. Rafn, et publiée par le Société 
Royale de Antiquaires du Nord. (Copen- 
hagen, 1856, pp. 254.) With numerous 
wood-engravings.— Who has not heard of 
the famous marble lion of Venice, in- 
scribed with mystic characters ? Who has 
not longed for an interpretation of the 
wondrous secret ? 

It is this which Her Rafn, the learned 
secretary of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, has here attempted. 

He traces the history of this lion from 
the time of Pericles, or shortly after, and 
its erection in Athens, its removal to 
Venice in 1687 by Morosini, and the va- 
rious theories with respect to the marks 
upon it, which gradually ripened into a con- 
viction of their being Scandinavian Rimes. 
After numberless attempts and kind as- 
sistance, he at last succeeds in decypher- 
ing them, and here lays before us the 
result. 

He attributes the inscription to Harald 
Sigurdsson, the renowned king of Nor- 
way, but during his youth, when he was 
out as a Véringer in the service of the 
Greek Emperor. It is intended to com- 
memorate his exploits in the Pireus and 
Athens. 

We have not space to go into details, 
nor is it necessary. The book is easily 
accessible. It is highly interesting, and, 
as far as we can judge, Herr Rafn has 
been eminently successful in the main 
facts. The result may be considered as a 
new triumph of modern research. The 
inscription is therefore from the year 1040 
or thereabouts. 

The book also contains a number of 
Runic monuments in various parts of the 
North, read and commented, and a valuable 
Runic Glossary. 
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The English of Skakspeare Illustra- 
ted in a Philological Commentary on his 
Julius Cesar. By GrorGe E. Crarx. 
(London: Chapman and Hall). — In a 
clear and unpretending preface Mr. Craik 
makes us acquainted with the purpose and 
extent of his endeavours as a commentator 
on Shakspeare. His commentary is, as 
the title of the volume indicates, merely 
philological :— 

“The only kind of criticism which it professes 
is what is called verbal criticism. Its whole 
view, in so far as it relates to the particular 
work to which it is attached, is, as far as may be 
done, first to ascertain or determine the text, 
secondly to explain it; to inquire, in other 
words, what Shakspeare really wrote, and how 
what he has written is to be read and construed.” 
Mr. Craik has very generally confined his 
observations within these self-appointed 
limits. 

But whilst he has done this in the case 


_of the commentary, he has wisely allowed 
himself a. wider course in that admirable 


collection of prolegomena which he has pre- 
fixed to the philological commentary. 
This, probably, will be regarded as the 
most useful and important portion of Mr. 
Craik’s volume. Under the several sec- 
tions which are devoted to Shakspeare’s 
personal history—his works, the sources 
for the text of his plays, his editors and 
commentators, the modern texts, the me- 
chanism of English verse, and the prosody 
of the plays; and, finally, the play of 
“ Julius Cesar,”—there is a comprehen- 
sive mass of valuable information on the 
respective subjects, which is communicated 
to the reader in a clear and pleasant, 
though concise manner, and is likely to 
be of incalculable use to all those whose 
attention is, in beginning an earnest study 
of the great dramatist’s productions, di- 
rected for the first time to the special 
themes on which these prolegomena dwell. 

Of all Shakspeare’s plays the “Julius 
Cxesar” has come down to us in the least 
unsatisfactory state, and Mr. Craik has 
therefore made use of the received texts, 
with a few amendments, as the basis of his 
commentary. He has adopted sixteen of 
the twenty-six new readings in Mr. Col- 
lier’s corrected folio, and has added two 
or three of his own unobjectionable emen- 
dations. His annotations are, upon the 
whole, of great value, both in their imme- 
diate application to the play he has se- 
lected, and their obvious bearing on the 
great body of Shakspeare’s other dramatic 
works; and they are, moreover, always 
interesting, often ingenious, and sometimes 
clearly indicative of a habit of composition 
which will prove a serviceable clue through 
many an intricacy of the other plays. The 
one obvious fault of some redundancy of 
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annotation is thus extenuated by the 
author :— 

“I confess that here my fear is that I shall 
be thought to have done too much rather than 
too little. But I have been desirous to omit no- 
tuing that any reader might require for the full 
understanding of the play, in so far as I was 
able to supply it.” 

In his references to the text of Shak- 
speare, Mr. Craik has adopted the simple 
and singularly convenient expedient of 
numbering the speeches in the play, and 
then making his reference, not, as is custo- 
mary, to the scene, but to the number of 
the speech. The advantage of this mode 
of reterence is unquestionable: Mr. Craik 
makes out by calculation that it is, in the 
ease of the “Julius Cesar,” “ between 
forty and fifty times more precise, and 
consequently more serviceable, than the 
other.” The example is worthy of all 
imitation in new or newly edited com- 
mentaries on any of the writings of the 
glorious company of our old dramatists. 

It is Mr. Craik’s good fortune that all 
his books are popular, and this, we are 
sure, will be no exception to the rule. 


Life of John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. By 
Joun Eaviz, D.D., LL.D. (Edinburgh: 
William Oliphant and Sons.)—In our 
Magazine for October last, in noticing a 
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Life of Dr. Kitto by Mr. Ryland, we en- 
tered at considerable length into the per- 
sonal history of that good and learned 
man, whose strength of character and 
courage raised him from a condition of 
almost hopeless wretchedness into a high 
and influential rank amongst the biblical 
scholars of his age. Mr. Ryland’s bio- 
graphy of that extraordinary person did 
justice to his positive attainments, both in 
Christian goodness and in scholarly Lore, 
but it dwelt with cold and scant recog- 
nition on the terrible impediments by 
which poor Kitto’s path was rendered 
hard and rude. Here, however, in Dr. 
Eadie’s record of the same life, we see the 
shield on its other side. Entering with a 
genial sympathy into that struggle with 
adversity which made the eminence of Dr. 
Kitto’s subsequent learning so marvellous 
—contemplating his character as one that 
had been tested and proved true in the 
fiercest fires of disaster and distress—Dr. 
Eadie, by this very insight in investigation, 
does ampler and far higher justice to the 
subject of his biography than his prede- 
cessor had done, and gives to the admirers 
of the late Dr. Kitto a memorial of him 
far more accordant with that noblest 
truth which is more conversant with the 
spirit than the letter. 


Reviews of several works are in type, and will appear in our next Magazine. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 21. Edward Hawkins, V.-P., in 
the chair. 

Mr. George Robert Wright was elected 
Fellow. 

M. Morgan, V.-P., exhibited three pedo- 
meters for registering the number of steps 
taken in walking; the workmanship of 
the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Fairholt exhibited a knife-blade, a 
key, and a pair of shears, all of iron, found 
in Lothbury, close to the spot where the 
copper bowls engraved in the twenty-ninth 
volume of the Archzologia were discovered. 
The latter are ascribed to the eleventh cen- 
tury, but the relics now exhibited Mr. 
Fairholt considers somewhat later in date. 

Mr. Henry Norman exhibited a quantity 
of Roman and medieval pottery, discovered 
during excavations made for the founda- 
tions of the new banking-house of Messrs. 
Jones, Lloyd, and Co., Lothbury. 

_ Mr. B. Wilmer exhibited several draw- 
ings executed by himself, of buckles, fibule, 
ete, found in the Frankish cemetery of 


Rambouillet, and now in the collection of 
M. Montie. 

Mr. A. W. Franks exhibited a sword- 
blade, a blade of a knife, and a spear-head, 
found recently in the Thames. The first 
resembles in form the scramasax of the 
Franks, of which examples are very rare 
in England, and bears a row of Runic 
characters, inlaid in gold. 

Mr. W. M. Wylie communicated a trans- 
lation of the first portion of the Abbé 
Cochet’s further report on his excavations 
in the desecrated cemetery at Bouteilles 
near Dieppe, the remainder being reserved 
for a future meeting. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited a silver 
disc inscribed with amuletic characters, 
and read some remarks on the use of 
these objects. 


May 28. Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P., 
in the chair. 

The Rev. J. Silvester Davies, Incum- 
bent of St. Mary extra, Southampton, and 
Mr. Hans Claude Hamilton, of her Ma- 
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jesty’s State-Paper Office, were elected 
Fellows. 

Mr. Franks exhibited two astrolabes in 
brass, the work of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley, M.P., local 
secretary for Warwickshire, communi- 
cated an account, which had been fur- 
nished him by Mr. Jesse Kingerlee, of the 
discovery of Roman coins in the parish of 
Kineton. Four of these coins were of 
brass, and of the age of Constantine, one 
of silver of the Emperor Julian the Apos- 
tate, and a sixth of the Emperor Clau- 
dius I. 

Mr, Akerman, Secretary, exhibited a 
dagger of the fifteenth century purchased 
by him at the recent sale by auction of 
the antiquities and curiosities of Major 
Macdonald. On the pommel, which has 
three faces, are engraved two shields of 
arms, the first being, Bendy of six; in 
base, a human face: on a chief, a dragon 
on its back ?—legend, above, DONEC, NVP- 
SERO. The second, Quarterly; 1. A castle, 
triple towered; 2. A wolf salient; 3. An 
eagle displayed; 4. Three bars. On the 
third face is engraved a male figure in the 
costume of the fifteenth century, holding 
in his left hand a dagger, his right foot 
trampling ona globe—legend: NON VELVT 
AGESILAO. 

Mr. Edward Stone communicated a de- 
tailed account of certain British and Saxon 
remains lately discovered at Standlake and 
Brighthampton, Oxon, of which a notice 
was read from Professor Phillips at the 
meeting of the 7th of May. Mr. Stone 
also exhibited a model, and plans of the 
pits, and the remains found in them and 
in their vicinity, comprising fragments of 
urns, of apparent British origin, bone im- 
plements, and knives, etc., of the Saxon 
period. 

The secretary then read the coneluding 
portion of Mr. Wylie’s translation of the 
Abbé Cochet’s report of his excavations in 
the Norman cemetery of Bouteilles. The 
Abbé sent for exhibition specimens of 
the pottery discovered on this occasion, 
together with examples of the leaden 
crosses inscribed with the formula of ab- 
solution. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Whitsun holidays to Thursday, June 11. 


June ll. Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.-P., 
in the chair. 

A donation of nearly 500 volumes of 
books chiefly relating to the history and 
topography of London and its suburbs, 
from Mr. J. R. D. Tyssen, a Fellow of the 
Society, to whom an unanimous vote of 
thanks was returned. 
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The Rev. Frederick Hill Harford, resid- 
ing at Croydon, was elected Fellow. The 
Secretary exhibited a number of relics, 
obtained by Major Campbell, of the 71st 
Highlanders, from the ancient catacombs 
at Kertch. They consisted of some in- 
teresting examples of pottery and glass, 
beads, coins, and fragments of the blades 
of swords. Mr. Akerman remarked that 
these weapons had been discovered in the 
tombs of men, as he was assured by Major 
Campbell. It would be in the recollection 
of the Society that several fibule of a de- 
cidedly Germanic type had been found by 
Dr. Macpherson in the excavations prose- 
cuted by him at Kertch, and these had, 
by some antiquaries, been at once assigned 
to the Varangian Guard,—mercenaries in 
the pay of the Byzantine princes. The 
finding of the swords appeared to furnish 
a proof that the individuals here interred 
had been consigned to their last resting- 
places, more Germanorum. _ The coins 
comprised several examples of the ancient 
kings of the Bosphorus, but others were 
as late as the reign of Constantine the 
Great. Major Campbell had promised him 
a detailed account of his excavations, which 
he trusted might be laid before the Society 
in the ensuing session. 

Mr. ctavius Morgan, M.P. exhibited a 
large and very interesting collection of as- 
tronomical, astrological, and horometrical 
instruments, consisting of astrolabes, via- 
toria, or portable sun-dials, and a very 
curious dial in the form of a hexagonal 
gilt cup, accompanied by a verbal expla- 
nation of their several uses. 

The Rev. J. Montgomery Traherne ex- 
hibited drawings of Roche Castle in the 
county of Pembroke, and communicated 
some account of the ancient lords of this 
strong-hold. A note was read from Mr. 
J. H. Parker describing its architectural 
characteristics. 

Mr. George Chapman exhibited two an- 
tique Chinese silver enamelled vases of 
peculiar form, which he stated had long 
been in the possession of an English 
family. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howard presented to 
the Society’s collections a proclamation 
of King James II. dated January 31, 
1687, granting to the distressed lrench 
Protestants “ the benevolence of all loving 
subjects.” 

Mr. William Bollaert then read a com- 
munication entitled “Antiquarian Re- 
searches in the Province of Sarapaca, and 
discovery of the pintados or ancient 
Indian pictography.” 

Mr. Bollaert as early as 1827 noticed 
these “pintados” sculptured in the sides 
of arid mountains in the province of Tara- 
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paca, consisting of figures of Indians, 
llamas, dogs, fish, circles, etc., made by 
scratching or scooping ou the sides of 
mountains, the surface of which was 
stony and blackish, having a white ground 
underneath. ‘These figures were 20 to 30 
feet in height, the lines 12 to 18 inches 
broad and 6 to 8 inches deep. Mr. Bol- 
laert thought at that period that these 
figures had been done by the old as well 
as the modern Indian for amusement. Some 
years afterwards Mr. Seymour noticed a 
pintado near Santa Rosa called Las Ragas 
and was informed that it was probable 
that Indian rites had been and were still 
performed here. 

In 1853 Mr. Bollaert revisited Peru, 
and after examining many of these pin- 
tados scattered over the said province, 
consisting generally of the colossal figures 
of Indians, pumas, llamas, and other 
animals, circles, squares, oblongs, etc. etc., 
came upon one south of La Pefia on the 
track to Iquique, the principal figure 
made up of compartments joined by their 
corners, one of them was found to be a 
huaca, or grave, containing a female ha- 
bited in a dress of feathers, having on her 
head a helmet of straw, and under her 
head a jar containing too small bones. 
Here, then, is an instance shewing that 
some of these pintados are tombs, and in 
all probability of the more ancient Ay- 
mards, 

Mr. Seymour, who hast just returned 
from Peru, informs Mr. Bollaert of the 
existence of a trident-looking pintado 
near Pisco, 200 yards long: this Mr. Bol- 
laert thinks may be the tomb of some 
chief at least as old as the times of the 
Incas, 

Sculptures on rocks are not uncommon 
in the New World, but the existence of 
these pintados is not found noticed, ex- 
cept in England, one of which is the 
White Horse of Uffington in Berkshire ; 
this, probably, is of religious origin*. 


June 18. John Bruce, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. 

Mr. Cole presented to the Society a 
proclamation dated February 21, 1732, 
calling in the gold coins called “broad 
pieces.” The Report of the Finance 
Committee on the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the Society was read by the 
Treasurer. 

Professor Ranke was elected an hono- 





* Mr. Akerman, in a communication to the 
Society of Antiquaries, is of opinion that the 
White Horse of Uffington must be ascribed to 
an age prior to the Saxons, and considers it of 
religious origin, 
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rary Fellow, and Mr. Charles Kean was 
elected a Fellow. 

Mr. J. G. Nichols exhibited a bronze 
statuette of a wild man kneeling on one 
knee, said to have formerly belonged to 
the late General Sir Charles Napier. 

Mr. Richard Almack exhibited a bond 
in £1000 penalty, given by Thomas Duke 
of Norfolk, Roger Towneshend, and Sir 
Nicholas Le Strange for the due per- 
formance of the covenants on the mar- 
riage of Roger Towneshend with Jane, 
daughter of Anne, Lady Stanhope. This 
instrument is dated in the sixth year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. Ouvry, the Treasurer, exhibited, by 
permission of Mr. J. W. Farrer of Ingle- 
borough, a collection of relics obtained by 
the latter gentleman from Dowkerbottom 
cave near Arnecliffe, Yorkshire, compris- 
ing human and animal remains, fibule of 
bronze, armille, bone implements, spindle- 
whirls, etc. From the discovery of coins 
of Claudius II. and Tetricus with these 
objects, they may be pretty confidently 
ascribed to the late Romano-British period. 
They very closely resemble the remains 
discovered, some years since, in the caves 
at Settle in the same district, and described 
in Collectanea Antiqua. 

Sir George Musgrave, Bart., by the 
hands of Admiral Smyth, forwarded a 
pen and ink sketch of a stone axe, with 
the wooden handle still attached to it, 
found recently by a labourer when dig- 
ging peat in the Salway Moss, near Long- 
town. 

Mr. Charles Reed exhibited a deed 
bearing the signature of Henrietta Maria, 
dated July 22, 1664, conveying to her son 
Charles II. twenty-four tenements, with- 
out Temple Bar, supposed to have occu- 
pied the site known as Somerset-place. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo presented a 
rubbing from a fragment of an inscribed 
stone in his possession, found in Budge- 
row, London, bearing the following letters 
of a mutilated inscription :— 


Mr. Morgan, V.P., exhibited his collec- 
tion of clocks and watches, of which he 
gave a verbal description. 

Mr. Ashpitel then read a communica- 
tion entitled “‘The City of Cuma and the 
recent excavations there.” This included 
an account of the tombs containing the 
skeletons of individuals who had been de- 
capitated, the heads being represented by 
waxen substitutes. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
recess to Thursday, November 19. 
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BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


May 13. John Lee, LL.D., F.RS., 
F.S.A., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Earl of Scarborough, the Rev. R. H. 
Poole, and Mrs. Bellamy of Abergavenny, 
were elected Associates. 

Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A., exhibited 
an impression of a fine Celtic gold coin, 
found a short time since at Erith, in Kent, 
the original of which is in the possession 
of Mr. Flaxman Spurrell, of Bexlev-heath. 
Obv., the so-called head of Apollo Belinus, 
to the lett. Rev., the horse and charioteer. 
Beneath the belly of the horse, a rose or 
sex-foil ornament. Weight, 116 grains. 

Mr. Charles Ainslie produced two gold 
coins discovered at Chinkford, in Essex. 
The earliest much like Mr. Marshall’s, but 
in the place of the rose a bull’s head. The 
other coin a well-known type of Cunobe- 
line. Obdv., horse galloping to the right; 
above, a bough (?); beneath, cvn. Hev., 
ear of corn. (Ruding, PI. iv. fig. 7.) 

Mr. Gibbs exhibited the centre of an 
oak mantle-tree of the time of James or 
Charles I. It measures 3 feet 5 inches in 
length, and 13 inches in breadth. In the 
centre the royal arms, surrounded by the 
garter, surmounted by the crown, and 
with the lion and unicorn for supporters, 
are carved. Towards each end is a semi- 
circular-headed arch, beneath one of which 
stands a bearded man in a long doublet 
buttoned down the front, and beneath the 
other, a female in a farthingale, with arms 
a-kimbo. Figures in such situations are 
generally termed Jack and Jill, from the 
supposition that they represent the man 
and maid-servants. 

Mr. Ainslie exhibited six fine and per- 
fect keys of iron, taken from the Thames 
at Westminster, when excavating for the 
new palace. The earliest was of the close 
of the thirteenth century. He also ex- 
hibited a rapier of the time of Charles L., 
the steel pommel and guard of which are 
richly decorated with three-quarter busts 
of a female and Cupids. It was exhumed 
in Bloody-lane, near Louth, Lincolnshire, 
a spot traditionally said to be the site of 
a rencontre between Cromwell and the 
Parliamentarians in 1643. 

Mr. Wills exhibited a very extensive 
collection of keys,—Roman, medieval, and 
of later times,—in iron and in bronze. 

Mr. Forman exhibited a remarkably fine 
collection of gold and silver antiquities, 
some of which were Celtic, some obtained 
from Ireland, others from Gaul, and others 
were decidedly Danish. They were re- 
ferred to Mr. Syer Cuming for arrange- 
ment and description, as being of grcat 
interest. 
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Mr. Cuming read a curious paper on 
Cromwellian Relics, which gave rise to an 
interesting conversation, in the course of 
which Mr. Wilkinson, of Lambeth, gave an 
account of the head of Cromwell, which, 
having been blown down, was obtained for 
one of the Russell family, and had passed 
into that of Mr. W. during the last half 
century. Various portraits, medals, <c., 
of the Protector and members of his 
family were produced, and references made 
to others at the Chequers, Buckingham- 
shire, in the possession of Lady Frankland 
Russell, &e. 


June 10. John Lee, LL.D. F.RS., 
F.S.A., Vice-Pres‘dent, in the chair. 

Henry Kerl, Esq., J. W. Pettigrew, 
Esq, and Henry N. Scaife, Esq., R.N., 
were elected associates. 

Presents were received from the Archo- 
logical Institute, the Canadian Institute, 


Notes on brasses laid before the Asso- 
ciation by Dr. Lee, and Observations on 
Mr. Wills’s collection of rings, by Mr. 
Syer Cuming, were read. 

Mr. Curle exhibited a knife-handle of 
brass, of the time of Charles I., represent- 
ing a lady and gentleman in the dress of 
that period. 

Mr. Wright exhibited two examples of 
spurs, formerly belonging to Lord Lovat, 
beheaded in 1745. 

Mr. Norman exhibited three bronze 
mirrors, two of which were Etruscan, the 
third Danish. 

Mr. C. Ainslie exhibited the key car- 
ried by Lord Rochester, chamberlain to 
Charles II. 

Robert Temple, Esq, Chief Justice of 
Honduras, read a paper on “ Treasure- 
Trove,” in which he contended that rings, 
bracelets, collars of gold, breast plates, 
helmets and swords inlaid with gold, and 
costly robes of silk or velvet embroidered 
with gold, did not come under that deno- 
mination, which applied only to money or 
coin, gold, silver, plate or bullion. In 
support of his opinion he cited many defi- 
nitions and legal opinions. Mr. Vere Ir- 
ving referred to the Scotch laws upon the 
subject, and the chairman stated Black- 
stone’s views in particular. The whole 
subject was referred to be reported on, 
and printed in the Journal. 

The Annual Congress was summoned to 
take place in August next, at Norwich, 
assembling in that city on the 24th. 
Excursions were in course of arrangement 
for Caister Castle, Burgh Castle, Yar- 
mouth, Lynn, Castle Rising Castle, Bin- 
ham Priory, Walsingham, Barsham Hall, 
Thetford, Ely Cathedral, &¢. Norwich 
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and Ely Cathedrals are to be lectured 
upon by H. H. Burnell, Esq., and C. E. 
Davis, Esq., F.S.A. Mr. Planché super- 
intends the sculptures and monumental 
effigies; Mr. W. H. Black the charters, 
deeds, and municipal documents; whilst 
the description of the castle of Norwich 
and the remains of ancient ed‘fices will be 
under the direction of W. C. Ewing, 
Esq., and Robert Fitch, Esq., of Norwich. 
Mr. Palmer conducts the Association over 
the antiquities of Great Yarmouth, and 
the Earl of Albemarle presides over the 
whole. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

June 5. Lord Talbot de Malahide, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

An extensive series of portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots was, in accordance with 
the announcement made at the previous 
meeting, brought before the Society. It 
was stated that in consequence of the 
high degree of interest with which the 
proposed formation of such a collection 
had been received, and the readiness with 
which various portraits of value had been 
promised by private collectors and public 
bodies possessing such memorials of the 
Queen of Scots, it would be impracticable 
to complete the requisite arrangements 
for some days to come. The collection 
already displayed would ere long be aug- 
mented by the portraits liberally con- 
tributed by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, the Duke of Richmond, the Vis- 
count Duncan, the Earl of Warwick, 
Mr. Howard, of Greystoke Castle, Mr. 
Botfield, M.P., Sir John Richardson, 
Bart., and others. The Prince Albert, 
patron of the Society, had also conde- 
scended to signify his approbation of the 
undertaking, and permission had been 
graciously conceded that the series should 
be enriched by certain valuable portrai- 
tures from the Royal collections. In ad- 
dition to the portraits of Mary Stuart, 
several valuable documents and auto- 
graphs would be produced; and amongst 
the reliques of undoubted authenticily 
received for exhibition were the precious 
objects originally given by Mary to Bal- 
four, Governor of Edinburgh Castle; her 
veil, worn at her execution, now the pro- 
perty of Sir John Hippisley, Bart.; her 
enamelled Rosary, a present from the 
Pope, with other precious ornaments pre- 
served at Corby Castle. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Stirling, M.P., Mr. Slade, 
the Rev. Dr. Wellesley, and several dis- 
tinguished collectors, the series of con- 
temporary engraved portraits had been 
rendered very nearly complete. 
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Mr. Freeman gave a description of the 
uncommon architectural features of a re- 
markable church in Monmouthshire, St. 
Mellon’s, near Cardiff, and produced seve- 
ral drawings in illustration of his remarks. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan offered a very 


interesting explanation of the progress of 


the art of watch-making, as exemplified 
by the extensive collection formed by 
him, and brought before the Society on 
this occasion. He set forth the charac- 
teristic peculiarities in their construction, 
from the earliest specimens of pocket 
clocks, as they were termed, produced by 
the ingenious artificers of Nuremberg, at 
the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; and he traced the gradual progress 
of the improvements by which the high- 
est degree of perfection in mechanism had 
ultimately been attained. Lord Talbot, 
referring to the numerous interesting me- 
morials of the ill-fated Queen of Scots by 


“which the audience were surrounded, ob- 


served that Mary Stuart appeared to have 
had a great predilection for watches and 
orloges; and that amongst the number- 
less specimens traditionally attributed to 
her, there were doubtless some of high 
interest and authenticity, as identified 
with her history. Miss Agnes Strickland, 
the accomplished biographer of the Queen 
of Scots, being present on this occasion, 
specially mentioned as of most interesting 
character the watch presented by Mary 
to her faithful attendant Mary Seton, and 
now in the possession of Sir John Dick 
Lauder, Bart., as also the* watch pre- 
sented by Mary to John Knox, which 
came into the hands of Mr. Thompson, 
of Aberdeen, as stated by the biographer 
of the Reformer, the late Dr. M’Crie. 

Mr. Westwood brought an ancient por- 
trait of Shakspeare, which bears strong 
reseinblance to the celebrated Chandos 
portrait. He also offered some remarks 
on several beautiful sculptures in ivory, 
sent for examination by Mr. Webb, two 
of them of the Carlovingian period, the 
other an example of Italian art, of rare 
beauty in its design. Mr. Westwood ob- 
served that the beautiful facsimiles of 
sculptured ivories produced in this country 
by Mr. Franchi, chiefly under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Nesbitt, and brought under 
the notice of the lovers of art through the 
Arundel Society, had suggested on the 
continent similar reproductions of the 
beantiful examples of art of that class. 
He brought the catalogue of an extensive 
series of facsimiles in imitative ivory from 
the Darmstadt Museum, and other collec- 
tions in Germany, now to be obtained from 
Frankfort. 

Professor Buckman gave a detailed ac- 
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count of the completion of the museum 
erected at Cirencester as a depository for 
the numerous antiquities of the Roman 
and other periods recently there discovered. 
This structure has been provided through 
the liberality of the Earl Bathurst; and 
the remarkable mosaic pavements brought 
to light during the last few years have 
been successfully transferred thither by 
the care and skill of Professor Buckman. 

Mr. Freeland brought a curious conduit 
pipe of terra-cotta, lately found on his pro- 
perty near Chichester, and doubtless, as 
was confirmed by the opinion of Mr. Ne- 
ville and other gentlemen present familiar 
with Roman remains, to be classed with 
vestiges of that character. It is, however, 
of very unusual fashion, and fabricated 
with great skill. Mr. Freeland described 
the abundance of Roman remains and 
coins constantly occurring in the neigh- 
bourhood, the traces almost daily to be 
noticed of the ancient inhabitants of Reg- 
num. 

The Duke of Northumberland, who 
honoured the meeting with his presence, 
contributed for exhibition the original sil- 
ver seals engraved by Simon, bearing the 
achievement and portrait of Algernon 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, Lord 
Hivh Admiral, 1632; and the curious 
leaden seal, found in the Thames, with 
the effigy and name of Henry de Percy, 
a relique of the thirteenth century. The 
Duke sent also for examination a beautiful 
gold ring of the Roman period, found at 
Corbridge, and the exquisite miniature 
portrait of the Duke of Buckingham, by 
Gerbier, the finest existing example of his 
productions. It is dated 1618, and repre- 
sents the Duke in superb costume, on 
horseback : in the distance appear James 
I. and his suite. Baltazar Gerbier was the 
protégé of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
attended him in Spain. This exquisite 
miniature, which is mounted in an elabo- 
rately enamelled case, is probably the iden- 
tical portrait executed for the Duchess, in 
accordance with the request made by her 
in a letter to her husband, at that time in 
Spain—“ I pray you, if you have any idle 
time, sit to Gerbier for your picture, that 
I may have it well done in little.” 

The Hon. Richard Neville produced a 
choice selection from his collection of rings, 
consisting of recent additions to his Dacty- 
lotheca, of various periods, including seve- 
ral examples attributed to the Anglo-Saxon 
age, with others of very beautiful work- 
manship and value. Mr. Neville brought 
also a stone implement of very rare type, 
found with a large cinerary urn at Audley 
End. It bears resemblance to a small club 
or maul, but its use may have been for 
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triturating grain at a very early period, 
Similar mullers have been found in Angle- 
sea, and some other parts of England. 

Captain Hoare, of Cork, sent a notice of 
a rare example of ring-money, an unique 
variety, found in the county of Dublin; it 
is of pure gold, and resembles a specimen 
found in the south of England. It is of 
the form termed penannular, and consists of 
seven hoops united together, and weighing 
6 dwts. Mr. Rolls brought a bronze spear- 
head of massive proportions, found near 
Cardiff, and remarkable as being found 
with barbs. Lord Talbot observed that 
no similar type had occurred to his know- 
ledge, and that it was unknown amongst 
the numerous varieties found in Ireland. 
Mr. Le Keux exhibited a collection of very 
interesting architectural and topographical 
drawings by artists of note now deceased, 
including Turner, Prout, Sir H. Englefield, 
John Carter, Hearne, Pyne, Bartlett, &c. 
Captain Oakes presented some beautiful 
photographs taken by himself in Norfolk, 
and presenting admirable illustrations of 
Castle Rising, Pentney Abbey, and the 
ancient buildings at Lynn, Middleton 
Tower, and other remarkable architec- 
tural examples, in addition to the beauti- 
ful photographs taken by Captain Oakes, 
with which he has enriched the collection 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Howard, of Greystoke Castle, ex- 
hibited, through Mr. Charles Long, a 
miniature of Queen Elizabeth by Isaac 
Oliver, originally in the collection of 
Charles I. The face had been greatly 
injured; the costume is of the most ela- 
borate richness. The portrait, in its 
original ivory case, bears the date 1588. 

Announcement was made of the satis- 
factory arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing, to commence at Chester on July 21. 
The objects of interest within easy reach 
are very numerous and varied. An in- 
vitation had been received from the Lan- 
cashire Historical Society to visit Liver- 
pool, and the extensive archeological col- 
lection formed by Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
F.S.A. Mr. Watt, of Speke Hall, had 
also proposed to entertain the Institute 
in that ancient mansion, one of the best 
examples of Domestic Architecture of its 
age ‘in Lancashire. A brilliant conver- 
sazione would be given in St. George's 
Hall by the Mayor of Liverpool in honour 
of the visit of the Institute. A special 
day had been appropriated to the Art 
Treasures at Manchester, when Mr. Scharf 
and other gentlemen engaged in that great 
undertaking will discourse on the rich and 
instructive collections there arranged. An 
excursion to Carnarvon and other sites of 
historical interest is contemplated. The 
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local museum will be formed in the pic- 


turesque refectory of St. Werburgh’s 


Abbey. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Monthly Meeting of the above 
Society took place June 3, Robert Davies, 
Esq., F.S.A., in the chair. 

The Rev. John Kerrick read a commu- 
nication from Mr. Teesdale, of Welburn, 
near Castle Howard, respecting the dis- 
covery of a number of Roman bronze-pans 
or skilletts, on the estate of the Duke of 
Sutherland, at Stittenham. They were 
found at a small depth below the surface, 
In form and fashion they correspond exactly 
with one preserved in the Museum of the 
Society. When found, they were packed 
one within the other, and seem “to have 
formed a regular succession of sizes. Their 
contents are respectively, 16 0z., 22 oz., 
40 oz., 80 oz., 92 oz. of water; on one of 
the handles are the letters P. CIPI. POLIB. 
and on another P. CIPI. POLYIB. Some 
fragments of Egyptian pottery with Greek 
inscriptions, mentioned at a former meet- 
ing in January, were presented by the 
Misses Cheap. The debased and scarcely 
legbile Greek character in which they are 
written was illustrated by comparison with 
the Turin and Berlin papyri, of the Pto- 
lemaic age, published by Peyron and 
Boéckh, with facsimiles. 

The Rev. James Raine, jun., then read 
a paper entitled, “Illustrations of Life 
and Manners from Wills,” a subject which 
had naturally engaged the author’s at- 
tention, in connection with his publication 
of the Testamenta Eboracensia for the 
Surtees Society. His present paper was 
confined to nuncupative wills, or those 
made by word of mouth, a practice very 
common in ancient times, when both the 
art of writing was less generally diffused 
than at present, and writing materials 
were not readily to be found. Mr. Raine 
read extracts from some of these, chiefly 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which in their quaint and homely phrase- 
ology, conveyed curious particulars of the 
life and manners and sentiments of those 
times, and of the hearth and home of our 
humble progenitors. A nuncupative will, 
made under remarkable circumstances, 
was that of a female of Richmond, in the 
North Riding. The plague committed most 
dreadful ravages in that town, three 
fourths of the population having been 
swept away. The will in question was 
made by word of mouth from a window; 
for the plague being in the house, all en- 
trance was barred, and it was in this way 
only that the will of the testatrix, who 
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was herself smitten with the disease, could 
be witnessed. It was not, however, in 
humble life, or among the illiterate alone 
that this practice prevailed. The will of 
Dr. George Mountaigne, Archbishop of 
York, who died in 1628, was nuncupative. 
He was a native of Cawood, and of very 
humble birth, but became successively 
Bishop of Lincoln, London, and Durham, 
and finally, Archbishop of York. When 
raised to this dignity he was in such in- 
firm health that his physician predicted 
he would not live out the year, and he 
died in about three months; so that, ac- 
cording to the remark of Fuller, “he was 
hardly warm in his seat before he was 
cold in his coffin.” His will contains a 
singular bequest of four rings to four little 
girls, whom he calls his wives. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this Society was held on 
Wednesday, May 27, the President, Dr. 
Bloxam, in the chair. 

The following presents were acknow- 
ledged :—Transactions of the Architectu- 
ral Institute of Scotland, Sessions 1855-56, 
presented by the Institute. Three fifteenth 
century Inscriptions from St. Mary’s 
Church, Kelveden, Essex, presented by 
the Rev. D. F. Vigers. 

After some discussion, # memorial to 
the Commissioners appointed to adjudi- 
cate on the designs sent in for the new 
Government Buildings was adopted, sub- 
mitting for their consideration some 
reasons why the Gothic style should be 
preferred. 

The President then called on the Hon. 
H. C. Forbes for his Paper on the History 
of Abingdon Abbey, of which the follow- 
ing is an analysis :— 

In the year 675, two years after the 
birth of the Venerable Bede, and one year 
after the foundation of the monastery at 
Weremouth, it appears we must date the 
commencement of the once famous Abbey 
of Abingdon. It was founded by Cissa, 
Viceroy of the West Saxons, or by his 
nephew Heane. Probably Cissa and Heane 
were joint founders, of whom the latter 
became its first abbot, and the former was 
buried in the abbey, though “the v: 
place and tomb of his burial,” says Lelan 
“was never known since the Danes de- 
faced Abingdon.” This event, so disas- 
trous to the Abbey, here alluded to by 
Leland in his Itinerary, took place in the 
year 873, nearly two centuries since the 
foundation of this abbey, during the reign 
of Alfred the Great, who fought many 
battles with the Danes, of which the 

L 
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sharpest was at Abingdon. In the mid- 
dle of the ten'h century, by favour of the 
kings Edred and Edgar, the abbey, which 
hat been destroyed by the Danes, was re- 
built by Etheiwold, who became the first 
abbot of this resto-ed monastery ; and now 
it was that the Benedictine rule was es- 
tabl shed in th's and other monastic bodies 
in England, ch'efly through the inuuence 
of Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Nearly fifty abbots presided over this 
house from the time of Ethelwold to that 
of Thomas Pentecost or Rowland, the last 
abbot, by whom it was surrendered to the 
commissioners of Henry VIII., in the year 
1538. This abbey was formerly rich and 
powerful, and its revenue at the Dissolu- 
tion was £1876 10s. 9d. The buildings 
of it have been almost entirely destroyed, 
and no hing of it remains that would lead 
us, unaided by history, to conceive its 
ancient grandeur and importance. 


June 10. The third meeting was held 
at their room in Holywell, the Rev. the 
Master of University College, Vice-Pre- 
sident, in tle chair, 

The proceedings of the Kilkenny Ar- 
chological Society for March were pre- 
sented by the Society. The annual au- 
dited accounts of the Society were sub- 
mitted to the Meeting. 

A Paper was read by Mr. J. T. Jeffeock, 
of Oriel College, on “ Gothic Architecture, 
a National Style.” He explained his con- 
ception of the term “national style.” It 
was a style adapted to the physical nature 
of a country, to its climate, to the terres- 
trial and meteorolog’cal phenomena to 
which it was subject. It was one for 
which suitable materials to carry it out 
coull be found on the spot, or be im- 
ported without too great expense. It was 
one which could be employed for buildings 
civil and religious, public and private, 
large and small. Lastly, it was no use 
that it should be proved theoretically 
suited to a na‘ion, if at the same time 
the nation did not practically endorse the 
proof by commonly adopting the style. 
He proceeded then to shew how far Gothic 
in England came up to this description, 
and to weigh its clvims with those ad- 
vanced by Classie architecture. He con- 
sidered that the climate of England, as 
contrasted with that of Greece and Italy, 
demanded an essentially different style of 
archit-eture. Our climate is essentially 
one which requires damp-excluding build- 
ings; and in such, if light is to be ad- 
mitted, but not the chill damp air, win- 
dows must ever form a most prominent 
characteristic. An English national style, 
therefore, must be one in which the win- 


dows form a grand feature. And which 
style, the Gothic or the Classic, is best 
ealculated to employ windows with beau- 
tiful effect? Greece and Rome scarcely 
had windows at all, in our sense of the 
word ; hence they made no provision for 
them in their architecture; and, pace 
Sir Christopher Wren be it spoken, none 
of the classic architects, in my opinion, 
have ever introduced windows in their 
buildings with grace and elegunce. Their 
windows look, as indeed they are, inter. 
lopers” In point of materials to be em- 
ployed, he instanced All Saints’ Church, 
Maryaret-street, as making use of brick, 
tile, marble, and stone, all in one edifice, 
a proof of the universality of materials 
alloved in Gothic architecture. He 
thought that large towns like Liverpool 
or bradford might build their Public 
Halls of stone, but the poor parish in 
which clay only is found ought not to be 
required to expend its funds on the car- 
riage of stone, but should be enabled, so 
far as architectural style is concerned, to 
build its church from bricks furnished by 
the soil itself. 

Gothie architecture was equally suited 
to the church, the college, the nobleman’s 
seat, (as the Marquis of Breadalbane’s, at 
Taymouth Castle,) and the public build- 
ing, like the new Houses of Parliament, 
or the new Museum at Oxford. He main- 
tained that whereas Classic architecture 
admitted only of the sublime, and thvre- 
fore required large buildings to set it off, 
otherwise it ran the risk of falling into 
the ridiculous; Gothic architecture aimed 
in the first instance at the beautiful, and 
so was equally adapted to the small edifice 
as to the large; and in the case of larze 
buildings, in addition to all the beauty of 
detail, there were proportions vast and 
magnificent as any the Classic style could 
produce. 

Next as to the matter of fact; it was 
admitted that classical ecclesiastical build- 
ings, so much in vogue in the days of Sir 
C. Wren, had gone out with classical pe- 
dantry and full-bottomed wigs. The de- 
based Gothic of the Reformation era, and 
the Classic of the subsequent period, had 
given way to genuine Gothic; and this 
not in Oxtord only, not among churchmen 
only, but among dissenters in England, 
and among members of the National and 
Free Churches of Scotland, whose known 
detestation of esthetics was proverbial. 

That it had been so success‘ul in civil 
edifices he was not prepared to assert. He 
thought the new Houses of Parliament, 
though a bad example of Gothic, were a 
good proof that Gothic was nt unpopu- 
lar; otherwise Parliament would not have 
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adopted the style for their houses of as- 
sembly. He thought the popular feeling 
was in faveur of Gothic. Consider the 
many thousands who year atter year on 
sunny days stroll among our ruined Eng- 
lish abbeys; the intense interest which 
attaches to these buildings; and this not 
from the picturesqueness of the scene only, 
or the associations connected with it, but 
from the intrinsic beauty of the edifice. 
The peaceful valley and meandering stream 
were adjuncts, but it was architectural 
beauty which rendered the abbev so great 
a favourite. No doubt Mr. Ruskin might 
be the hierophant of Gothic architecture ; 
but, he contended, the pvaceful valley with 
the ivy mantling round the ruined pillar, 
with the beautiful clerestories still re- 
maining in many instwnces, in some with 
them just disappearing, had done more to 
educate the popular mind, to give it a due 
appreciation of Gothic archi:ecture, than 
many books. Gothic architecture was a 
style of home growth; it was William of 
Wykeham who invented the Perpendi- 
cular. English Gothic is purely an Eng- 
lish style. We live in an eclectic age; the 
Crystal Palace gives us in theory, and 
London affords in practice, examples of 
all the stvles that ever flourished on the 
globe. He preferred the American with 
his “my coun'ry,” of which he was so 
yroud, and held him up as an example to 
the Englishman in the matter of English 
G.thic. In architecture, at least, he felt 
bound to ery out with Sydney Smith, save 
us from “too much Latin and Greek.” 
Mr. Freeman, while expressing his sp- 
proval of Mr. Jeffcock’s remarks, called 
attention to the d fficulties which modern 
architects had to contend with in adapt- 
ing Gothic windows to modern require- 
ments. He alluded at some length to the 
designs which were now being exhibited 
in London for the Government offices, and 
while admitting the supericrity of the 
Gothic designs over the Palladian, he 
could not but regret that in all of them 
a sort of wild attempt at combining in- 
congruous forms in one design, seemed to 
mar their general effect, destroying that 
purity which is sc remarkable a feature 
in English Gothic, and especially so at the 
period when the Perpendicular style was 
introduced by that great architect, Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, into this country. He 
said that, in a word, they all exhibited 
those mistaken theories of architecture 
which had recently obtained so much in- 
fluence in the country, and which he ex- 
pressed by the word “ Ruskinism,” as he 
considered that Mr. Ruskin in his unin- 
telligible volumes had been principally 
their promoter. He spoke of the Houses 


of Parliament as so many walls erected 
according to Pa!ladian rules and on a Pal- 
ladian plan, with pieces of Gothic stolen 
from Henry VIIth.’s chapel nailed on to 
them, without any regard to principle or 
effect. 

He referred also to many buildings on 
the continent, in illustration of what he 
considered were the requirements which 
should be taken into account in adopting 
a national style. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, referring to that part 
of Mr. Freeman’s remarks which related to 
winlows, begged to observe that Gothic 
windows, by being splayed, in reality gave 
as much light as Palladian windows with 
much larger »pertures. He also suggested 
that the difficulty of the mullions inter- 
vening was easily surmounted, by having 
the framework and sashes placed within, 
and entirely independent of, tle mullions, 
which plan, while no dis-sight, afforded all 
the convenience required. 

These remarks were corroborated by 
Mr. Bennet, of University College, who 
cited the New Buildings of the Union 
Society as a case in point. He also, 
while speaking on the subject of windows, 
suggested a plan of constructing the build- 
ing so that the sashes might be made to 
slide into apertures in the thickness of the 
wall. 

After a discussion upon this point some 
interesting remarks were offered by the 
Chairman upon the general bearing of 
the contest as to the superiority of the 
Gothic over the Palladian for domestic 
buildings; he instanced the buildings of 
the New-street. in Londen leading from 
St. Paul’s to London-bridge, the archi- 
tecture of which he considered admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which it was 
required. He spoke of the necessity of 
rearing houses in towns to four or even 
five stories in height, and which he thought 
was scarcely in accordance with a Gothic 
design. In reply to this, Mr. Parker quoted 
some instances, both in England and also 
on the continent, (where we have princi- 
pally to look for authorities for medieval 
town-houses,) in which buildings of four 
stories were found. 

Mr. Bennet then exhibited what he be- 
lieved to be a most interesting relic, viz. 
the steel band with which Archbishop 
Cranmer was bound to the stake. He 
brought forward most clear and conclu- 
sive evidence in support of his theory, 
shewing how it had passed from Bocardo 
into his possession, and had always borne 
the name of Cranmer’s band. The exhi- 
bition excited considerable interest and 
promoted some discussion, after which, at 
a very late hour, the meeting separated. 
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The annual Excursion took place on 
June 15, and from the beginning to the 
end was as successful and satisfactory as 
could be wished. The members and their 
friends started from the Society’s Rooms 
in Holywell at ten o’clock, and in the 
course of half an hour reached the parish 
church of Eynsham, where they were re- 
ceived by the Vicar. Some judicious res- 
torations in the nave of the church were 
generally approved, especially the renewed 
clerestory and roof. The Secretary, how- 
ever, felt it necessary to enter a public 
protest in the name of the Society against 
the extraordinary arrangement of the 
chancel. The communion-table (in ac- 
cordance with a long antiquated rubric, 
and after the example of some miserable 
churches in the Channel Islands) stands 
under the chancel-arch ; while within the 
altar rails, in the usual position of the 
altar, is an old barrel organ! There is 
another organ immediately opposite this, 
at the west end of the church. At about 
noon the party reached Northleigh, where 
they were joined by the Rev. J. L. Petit. 
They were received by the Rev. Cyrus 
Morrall, the Vicar, who had invited the 
members of the Society to inspect his 
church previously to its restoration. The 
curious old Saxon tower, and the fine 
chapel of the Wilcote family, were greatly 
admired, and much sympathy was felt and 
expressed for the Vicar in his earnest de- 
sire to clear his ancient church of the 
accumulated rubbish of centuries, and 
make it once more worthy of its sacred 
purposes. After the members of the So- 
ciety had completed their inspection of 
this church they partook of the refresh- 
ments which had been bountifully pro- 
vided for them in the vicarage, and pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by the Rev. Cyrus 
Morrall and his family, towards Witney, 
which they reached at half-past one. At 
the entrance of the town they noticed 
with considerable approbation, a small 
chapel of ease in the Early English style, 
which was built a few years since, by Mr. 
Ferrey. It was considered, however, that 
the bell-turret was disproportionately 
small, The church of Witney is a very 
fine cruciform building with a central 
tower and spire of great beauty; the in- 
terior is decidedly disappointing, as the 
area is not only very i vr and un- 
manageable, but sadly encumbered with 
pews. The south transept attracted great 
attention, especially the beautiful monu- 
ments under the south window. The gra- 
duated wooden platform is modern, but it 
is evident that there was originally an 
altar-platform at the end of the tran- 


sept. 
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The carriages left Witney at half-past 
two for Minster Lovell, where some time 
was spent in the inspection of the fine old 
church, and the interesting ruins of the 
manor-house—the scene of the Old Eng. 
lish Baron. The hall of the latter is very 
well worth a visit, and has a good entrance 
with a groined roof. The part of the ruin 
which adjoins the bank of the little river 
Windrush has a singularly picturesque 
newel staircase in the south wall. The 
church was built at the same time as the 
manor-house and by the same man. It 
is a very good specimen of 15th century 
work, cruciform, and retaining its original 
“canted” roofs—the portion over the 
sacrarium panelled and painted—in a good 
state of preservation. The central tower 
is supposed to be unique; it is carried on 
arches across the angles, similar to the 
Pembrokeshire “ squints,” but loftier and 
better. 

Returning by the outskirts of Witney, 
the party reached Ducklington at four 
o'clock. The church is a fine one of the 
14th century; the north chapel being 
of extremely rich work, and remarkable 
for some curious groups of sculpture let 
into the wall in sunken panels. At the 
vicarage the members of the Society par- 
took of a dinner, which had been very 
kindly provided by the Rev. Dr. Farley. 

The next church visited was Standlake, 
where Mr. Petit again joined the party, 
and exhibited one of those admirable 
sketches for which he is so famous, which 
he had just made of that very interesting 
church. The building is of the 13th 
century, and in a very fair condition; 
the great attraction, however, was its 
tower, which is octagonal from the ground, 
and has a short octagonal spire. Shortly 
before entering this village, the excur- 
sionists drew up for a few minutes beside 
a large wheat-field, and inspected the site 
of some ancient “ pits” recently discovered 
in this parish. 

The next church was Northmore, which 
was built in the 14th century, and, with the 
exception of the addition of a tower in the 
15th, has evidently never been altered in 
any way. Nearly adjoining it is a pic- 
turesque pigeon-cote, a little beyond, the 
parsonage-house, a fine old moated struc- 
ture, built in the latter part of the 15th 
century, and in a very perfect state. It 
is now occupied by a private family, and 
the m’s quarters are limited to a 
couple of comfortable rooms in the north- 
east wing. 

At about a quarter to eight o’clock the 
carriages entered Stanton-Harcourt, which 
is so well known as to render unnecessary 
anything beyond a bare allusion to its 
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noble church (with the Harcourt chapel, 
and the old rood-screen, the earliest. wood- 
work known to exist), the remains of the 
fine old manor-house, the noble kitchen, 
and “ Pope’s Tower.” All of these points 
of interest having been carefully examined, 
the whole party assembled on the lawn of 
the vicarage-house, where a tent had been 
erected, and tea had been provided by the 
liberality of the Rev. W. P. Wa'sh. 

The Society reached Oxford at half-past 
nine o’clock, having thoroughly enjoyed, 
and, without doubt, learned much from 
what they had seen during the day, and 
all were grateful for the kind and cordial 
hospitality which had been shewn them 
everywhere. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 

THE June meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 3rd instant, in the castle of 
Newcestle, John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., 
in the chair. 


FAMILY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Hylton Longstaffe brought before 
the meeting a copy of a curious and in- 
teresting letter, found among the papers 
of a deceased barrister, addressed to Wash- 
ington Smirk, of Butterknowle Colliery, 


October, 1836 :— 


“Dear BrotuHER.—I write this to inform you 
of our decent, the papers I have seen, and what 
my dear mother told me respecting it. Our 
_—_o7e name was Thomas Washington, 

rother to General George Washington, of North 
America. Our grandfather was a planter of Vir- 
ginia, Nevis, and St. Kits, and that he traded in 
his own vessel to England. The ports he used 
were Liverpool and Newcastle. The last ship he 
came to Newcastle in was the ** Duke of Argyle.” 
He died suddenly, at Gateshead, without a will, 
leaving our grandmother with three daughters, 
Mary, Sarah, and Hannah, who at her death 
were taken by Alderman Baker, Alderman Pear- 
eth, and Alderman Vernal, each one with a pro- 
mise of bringing them up according to their de- 
cent, but were made servants of, and they re- 
mained so until marriage. Our dmother’s 
name was Mary Smith, a native of Alnwick, 
Northumberland. She had an annuity from 
N...wick parte illegible] estate for her life; 
but how that was left Ido not know. Mr. Wil- 
liam Peareth never let the sisters rest until he 
got the papers from them to do them justice, but 
he never would confess with them after. He 
sent them to America. A gentleman belonging 
to Burn Hall, near Durham, told our aunt Mary 
he had seen a letter wrote by the General’s own 
hand concerning three orphan sisters, a sum of 
£20,000 for them. Mr. Peareth would nevér con- 
fess anything after that, which caused my father 
to go to London. He could make nothing out, 
but that the money came, received by who they 
would not say; and having no one to advise him, 
came home and would never see after it again ; 
80 it was lost. I read myself, in the Newcastle 
Paper, put in by a Mr. Wilson, of Newcastle, son 
of Rector Wilson, that the niece of General 
Washington called upon him, and he presented 
her with £5 as a token of respect ; and that per- 
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son was Aunt Mary. I have to inform Rector 
Wilson married our father and mother in the 
ear of our Lord 1780, the 23rd of May, at Wash- 
gton Church, near Usworth. mother was 
up — at Usworth Hall. 

“Our father, Edward Smirk, was tfully 
decended from the Wylams family. he Miss 
Peareths always looked upon Aunt Mary’s son, 
and always gave him whenever he went on our 
mother’s account; but we never went. They are 
all dead but an old lady, the last time I heard of 
them. My dear mother many a time has sat and 
wept when she looked at her sons and daughters, 
to think how they were wron:ed. She always 
committed her case to the God of her salvation, 
and she used to say He would always avenge the 
case of the innocent. Our hairs are numbered, 
and a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
roan permission. I know what I have said to be 
truth. 

** So dear brother, farewell, 


** Saran AppIson.” 


The seal, Mr. Longstaffe stated, was a 
crest—a demi-lion holding a cross patée 
fitchée. Motto, “ Labor omnia vincit.” 

Mr. White remarked that the letter was 
a very important contribution to local his- 
tory. He had read an article in the 
“Quarterly Review” claiming the Wash- 
ington family for Northamptonshire. 

Mr. Longstaffe said, the Washingtons 
were connected both with Northampton- 
shire and Lancashire, and had a knight- 
hood in the family. The General’s ancestry 
went out to America about 1657, in the 
persons of two brothers, John and Lau- 
rence, whose names occur as younger sons 
in the English pedigree at that period. 
The traditions of the American branch 
gave the North of England as their former 
home. The family had removed from 
Washington, county Durham, the cradle 
of the race at a remote pericd; and the 
marriage of Thomas Washington there, in 
1780, may only be a coincidence; but, as 
the bride came from Alnwick, it was, per- 
haps, connected with sentiment. Mr. 
Longstaffe had paid no particular atten- 
tion to the family. The letter, however, 
was so suggestive and interesting, that he 
produced it to elicit further information. 


A CELLARER OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Mr. Raine read extracts, which had been 
made during the progress of Mr. Surtees’s 
history, from the accounts of John Barley, 
cellarer of the convent of Durham. Date, 
1424, John disbursed weekly 6s. 6d. for 
666 red herrings—(that is, 64 long hun- 
dreds, of 120 to the hundred). He also 
bought white herrings. ‘ Dogdraves” 
occurred among his purchases, an item 
unknown to the accounts of other monas- 
teries.—[It was suggested that codfish 
from the Doggerbank, dried, was meant. ] 
“Fishes ‘of Iceland” also occurred, 
(Iceland being the great emporium of 
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stock-fish). Salmon the monks had all 
the year round. There was “close time.” 
Bywell was the chief source of supply ; 
and there was a case on record of four 
salmon slipping from the hands of the 
bearer in crossing the Derwent, and being 
no more seen, For a pound of rice John 
Barley paid a penny; and for three lbs. 
of almonds, 74. The total disbursements 
of a month were £23 3s, 53d. 


CoLDINGHAM PRIORY. 


The Very Rev. Chas. Eyre read a letter 
which he had received from an intelligent 
artisan :— 

* Berwick-on-T weed, May 11th, 1857. 

“Rev. Sir.—As I know you take some interest 
in ecclesiastical architecture, and al-o in anti- 
quarian matters, I huve taken the liberty to trou- 
ble you at present with some account: of the old 

riory of Coldingham. We have at present a 

ouse painting there, and Iam down at the old 
ruins whenever I am out atthe job. You are 
perhaps aware that they have been making alter- 
ations in what rem»ins of the priory, and which 
has been used as the parish church fur two or 
three hundred years. I think they have done 
the work tolerably well, exc p‘ that, in rebuild- 
ing the west end, they have merely repeated the 
east end. They are both now similar. I think it 
is to be deplored that they did not make some 
variation. But the inside, now, is remarkably 
fine. The north side and east end (which are 
original) can hardly be surpassed. They have 
stripped all the old galleries away, and there is 
little to obstruct the view. The restorations 
which have been made are very carefully done ; 
and I think that if youc uld see it, you would be 
much pleased witii it. They have laid bare, on 
the outside, the foundation of the sout » transept. 
There is, in some parts, four or five feet of the 
wall and pillars standing. There are also the 
bases of the pillars of the centre tower. They 
have levelled the ground in the churchyard. 
Indeed, that is not finished yet. In doing all 
this they have found some curious cut stones, 
&c.; but the most remarkable discovery was 
made last week. In clearing away some of the 
rubbish and debris where the great tower had 
been, they came on the tombs of two of the 
priors. ‘They lie nearly side by side. The one 
wanted the top cover to the grave, but the other 
is most perfect, and the i: scription on it runs 
down the centre,—‘ Exnatpvus Pxior.’ 

**The graves are built with thin stones set on 
edge, the stones perhaps six or eight inches 
thick, with one large stone for the head, cut 
out as they usually are mn stone coffins f r the 
head and shoulders. The body seemed to have 
been enwrapped in something thet nad the ap- 
pearance of leather, but perhaps it is some sort 
of woollen, steeped in pitch or wax. The bones 
were not disturbed. ‘They closed them again 
very carefully. 

‘** My object in writing this to you, Sir, is to ask 
the question, Can you tell me anything of the 

riors of Coldingham, or when Prior Ernald 
lived? and whether there was more than one of 
that name? The letters are tolerably well cut, 
and are incised on the stone :—does that lead to 
the period about which he died? 

“TI fear that you will scarcely make out this 
scrawl of mine. 

“Tam Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


“The Very Rev. Charles Eyre.” “J, D. Evans.” 


Mr. Raine observed that one very im- 
portant fact was stated in this letter. He 
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referred to the statement that the stone 
was “cut out for the head and s}:oulders” 
—a practice h therto supposed not to be 
of older date than the rign of Edward the 
First ; and yet, Prior Ernaldus died before 
1212. 


« 4 PAPER—OF TOBACCO.” 


Dr. Bruce said, when the circular con- 
vening the meeting was issued, there wis 
no paper in prospect, and he had therefore 
written a short one, not anticipating the 
many interesting communications that 
would be made, and which had filled up 
the meeting so agreeably. His paper was 
on the subject of the clay-pipes occasion- 
ally found in situations where we should 
only expect to find remains of a time long 
anterior to that of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
To this subject his attention had been 
turned, within the last few days, by a 
letter received by the ‘Treasurer (Mr. Fen- 
wick) from a mutual friend, Dr. Daniel 
Wilson, of Toronto. The Doctor wrote: 
—“ What says he (Dr. Bruce) to the Ro- 
man tobacco-pipes now? Tell him I have 
got a crow to pluck with him for that. I 
get quoted from his pages, and held re- 
sponsible for much more than I ever 
thought, said, or meant to say. Let him 
look out for a missive from the land of 
tobaceo.” The pas-age referred to in his 
(Dr. Bruce’s) second edition of ‘The Ro- 
man Wall,” had, curiously enough, and 
vexitiously enough, been more quoted and 
translated, perhaps, than any other. It 
asked if smoking-pipes must be numbered 
aniong Rowan remains, such pipes (some 
of the ordinary size, others of pigmy di- 
mensions, with intermediate sizes) having 
been found in Roman stativns, in close as- 
sociation with remains of undoubied Ro- 
man origin. Dr. Wilson was quoted on 
the subject, where, in his “ Archeology of 
Scotland,” he speaks of “ Celtic,” “ Elfin,” 
or “ Danes’ ” pipes, occasionally found un- 
der circumstances raising the supposition 
that tobacco was only introducd as a 
superior substitute for older narcotics. 
Dr. Bruce produced several specimens— 
one, a tiny bowl, dug from a depth of ten 
feet, in 1854, at the back of the Assembly 
Rooms of Newcastle, where, when a sewer 
under the vicarage-house was in course of 
construction, he was on the look-out for 
remains of the Roman Wall. In the Ant- 
werp Museum such pipes were exhibited 
as Roman antiquities, and some were 
found in 1853 near the foundations of the 
Wall of Roman London, when laid bare 
in 1853. Still, to Dr. Wilson’s Trans- 
lantie enquiry, “ What says he to the Ro- 
man tobacco-pipes now ?” he had to reply, 
that he feared they were but medieval, 
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and, moreover, of a late date. He would 
briefly state the grounds of this conclu- 
sion:—1l. They were only met with here 
and there, in connection with Roman re- 
mains; while, in every Roman station, all 
the kinds of pottery used by the Romans 
were invariably found.—2. No traces.of 
the practice of smoking presented them- 
selves in classic authors.—3. Ancient her- 
bals contained no notice of any vegetable 
used for smoking with pipes.—4. These 
old pipes, laid together, exhibited a regular 
gradation in size, from the fairy bowl to 
the pipe of the present day. Elfin pipes 
were found, some few years ago, at Hoy- 
lake, in Cheshire, on the site where the 
troops of William III. were encamped 
previous to their embarkation for Ireland, 
on the battle-tield of Boyne at Dundalk, 
and in other parts of Ireland where Wil- 
liam’s troops were quartered. ‘ With re- 
spect,” said one of his (Dr. Bruce’s) re- 
viewers, “to the little tobacco-pipe bowls, 
we may observe that their comparative di- 
minutive size may be well explained by the 
fact that, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
tobacco was sold at five guineas the ounce, 
and that in afiertimes those who in- 
dulged in the expensive luxury of smoking 
tobacco were accustomed in buying it to 
throw five-shilling pieces into the opposite 
scale.” He (Dr. Bruce) feared, then, that 
the Elfin pipes, the Fairy pipes, the 
Danes’ pipes, must be placed in the same 
categ ry with—Severus’s Wall.” 

The next meeting at the Castle will be 
held in August, the country excursion 
taking the place of the intramural meeting 
of July. 


ARcHEOLOGICAL Excursion To Nor- 
MANDY. 


THE zeal which has ever animated the 
proceedings of the Sussex Archeological So- 
ciety, has lately led to an extension of its 
field of observation. The intimate histori- 
cal relations between the province of Nor- 
mandy and the county of Sussex, have 
induced a wish on the part of many of the 
members to visit that interest ng part of 
France. A considerable number of them 
having, therefore, enrolled themselves for 
an archeological excursion, to include 
Dieppe, Rouen, Caen, Bayeux, &c., and 
having invited the companionship of some 
eminent antiquaries of other countries, the 
projected journey was undertaken on Mon- 
day, June 22nd. Much interest in this 
new movement of the Sussex Archeologists 
had been excited by the extensive circula- 
tion in the public journals of the following 
paragraph, originally given in a northern 
paper :— 
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" Ata late meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dr. Bruce stated that 
an invasion of Normandy was contemplated by 
the Sussex Archeological Society ; in which, he 
believed, any member of the Newcastle Society 
might join. If they succeeded in effecting a 
landing at Dieppe, he hoped that Mr. Lower 
would be the Master Wace of the expedition, and 
indite a poem thereon ; and tat the facile fingers 
of the Lewes Mutildas woul! duly represent the 
principal events of the campaign.” 


The French newspapers gave further 
publicity to this scheme; and even the 
facetious Charivari made it the subject of 
an article a whole column in length. 

On Monday morning, somewhat before 
nine, the excursionists took their places on 
board the Newhaven steamer “ Urléans,” 
(Capt. Harvey,) which brought the in- 
vaders safely into the port of Dieppe in 
five hours and a-half. The “landing” was 
effected, with no further opposition on the 
part of the Normans than that which 
commissaires du police, douaniers, hotel- 
tou'ers, et omne hoc genus, so well know 
how to offer. The first point to be gained 
was the great church o{ St. Jacques, which 
building was entered without opposition. 
Nay, symptoms of disloyalty in the Nor- 
man camp were strongly displayed by a 
certain sacerdos whose revelations of the 
secrets of the ancient graves of No: mandy 
are wll known in England, who received 
the antiqnaries in a most cordial manner. 
The Abbé Coch t entered fully into de- 
tails as to the strong and weak points of 
the edifice, and traced its history trom the 
twellth to the nineteenth century. The 
church of St. Jacques is a noble building, 
of cathedral-like dimensions and propor- 
tions, and ccntrasts widely with the Re- 
naissance church of St. Rémy, which was 
also visited. ‘lhe archeological treasures 
of the Abbé Cochet, Celtic, Roman, and 
Frankish, obtained during a series of years 
devoted to antiquarian research, was next 
inspected; and it is due to the invaders 
to say that they considerately re‘rained 
from abstracting any more of this wealth 
than they could carry away in their heads 
and sketch-books. And when they heard 
how the Prefect of the Seine, and the Em- 
peror himself, encouraged the Abbé, they 
could not refrain from blushing for Eng- 
land, and their loyalty was for the moment 
shaken. The good things of several hotels 
were laid under contribution, and a cer- 
tain Norman, called Pourpoint, gave the 
Englishmeh a very warm reception, and 
wassails and drink-heils that would not 
have done discredit to the followers of 
Harold were uttered over his cool and 
ancient wines. 

Having thus become masters of Dieppe, 
at 5 P.M. the invaders took the train for 
the purpose of effecting a descent upon 
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the ancient capital of Normandy. After 
a safe and rapid transit through the lovely 
valley of the Scie, and the ancient histo- 
rical sites of Longueville, Auffay, St. Vic- 
tor, &c. they reached Rouen; and after 
encountering a resistance even less feeble 
than that offered them on their landing, 
they took up a position on the right bank 
of the Seine, near the centre of the city, 
and bearing a name of happy omen—the 
Hotel d’Angleterre. Here, imitating the 
example of the Norman Conqueror, they 
caused a dinner to be prepared; and here 
they slept. Here, too, a certain clerk 
called the muster-roll of the invaders, 
and found that not one of the milites 
had been slain. In fact, Normandy was 
theirs without bloodshed. It therefore 
only remains for the historian of the ex- 
pedition to describe what the Sussex men 
saw from this time, rather than what they 
did. 

Early on Tuesday a pilgrimage was 
made to the church of St. Mary of Bon- 
Secour, a building of which the people 
of Rouen are very proud. It is situated 
upon the lofty hill of St. Catharine, and 
is of modern date, in the style of the thir- 
teenth century. It is decorated after the 
manner of La Ste. Chapelle at Paris, and 
serves to shew how subversive of sound 
architectural effect and devotional feeling 
such excessive painting, and gilding, and 
decoration prove to be. The noble and 
extensive view from the Céte Ste. Catha- 
rine, embracing the wide-extended and 
many-towered city, and the broad, wind- 
ing course of the beautiful river, excited 
much admiration. 

The city itself and its monuments were 
next examined, commencing with the ca- 
thedral. Visits were duly paid to the 
tombs of Rollo and William of the Long- 
Sword, the first two dukes of Normandy, 
and to the spot where once lay buried the 
heart of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. That 
heart, inclosed in a box of lead, was brought 
to light in 1838, and its remains, now a 
little shining whitish dust, are deposited 
in a glass box in the Museum of Anti- 
quities. The great church of St. Quen of 
course attracted much attention, forming, 
as it does, the noblest of all examples of 
14th century architecture. Every part of 
the building was carefully inspected; an 
ascent was made into the triforium, and 
thence to the parapet,—the whole party 
making the entire circuit upon the leads, 
and dividing their attention between the 
wonderful structure at their feet and the 
fine scenery which this elevation .com- 
mands. Before leaving the precincts of 
St. Ouen, a committee-meeting of the 
Society was held, and three new members 
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were elected. At the public library, a 
variety of ancient MSS. were examined, 
including two of special rarity, viz. a mis- 
sal of the 10th century, and a benedic. 
tional of the 11th, both brought from Eng- 
land by Robert of Jumiéges. The great 
gradual which employed the monk D’ Au- 
bonne for 29 years, and was finished about 
150 years since, was also noticed. At the 
Museum of Antiquities, which suitably oc- 
cupies the cloisters and quadrangle of the 
convent of St. Mary, the following objects 
were regarded with great interest :—a deed 
conferring a mill on the abbey of Ju- 
miéges, attested, among others, by Wil. 
liam, afterwards the Conqueror : to this do- 
ment is attached a piece of wood, as evi- 
dence of seisin; a charter of the Conqueror, 
1085, in which he styles himself “ patro- 
nus Normannorum et Rex Anglorum ;” 
an exquisite collection of Roman glass 
vesse's in a perfect state; Roman pottery ; 
and some extremely curious Roman sculp- 
tures from Lillebonne; Roman inscrip- 
tions; and coffins in lead; a cinerary urn 
with an inscription around it. ‘These 
Roman monuments have a charm in hav- 
ing been found in Normandy; and Dr. 
Bruce remarked that they indicated a 
much more settled and luxurious life 
among the Roman occupants of Gaul, 
than was ever attained by that people in 
Britain ». 

In the evening the excursionists re- 
paired to the Place de la Pucelle, memo- 
rable for the brutal murder of Joan of 
Are in 1431; and the adjacent curious 
mansion, called the Hotel de Bourgthe- 
roulde, with its well-designed scenes from 
the celebrated Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
—of which, it seems, no copies have been 
made for our national museum, although 
the subject appertains as much to English 
as to French history. They also repaired 
to the church of St. Gervais, memorable as 
the site of the abbey where William the 
Conqueror died; and equally so as the 
burial-place of St. Mellon, first Archbishop 
of Rouen, and his successor, St. Avician. 
Their tombs are in a vault below the 
choir; and this vault is generally assigned 
by French antiquaries to a period coeval 
with their death; but some doubt as to 
its being of Roman architecture was ex- 
pressed by several of the party. That a 
Roman building had stood near the spot, 
however, seemed pretty clear, as some Ro- 
man tiles have been worked into the ma- 
sonry of the walls. 


(To be continued.) 





> Many of these Roman sculptures are figured 
in the Collectanea Antiqua. 
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Wenlock.. “—_ G. Forester ; J. M. Gaskell. 
IIE iis ibesiansiiattaddacsevckinndaaaees Sir M. Lopes. 
Westminster Sir De Lacy Evans ; 
Sir J. V. Shelley. 
Westmoreland ...Earl of Bective; Col. Lowther. 
Weymouth Col. Freestun ; 3.2. Campbell. 
IN sits Saicsiekis colinicisasasoisade R. Stephenson. 
PRON sccescescisssaaniennnssaseea R. C. Hildyard. 
ji ..H. Woods; F. 8. Powell. 
Wight, Isle of .. i 
TINS, cxicnsttaavennigusnshasnsaesbertteaarad E. Antrobus. 
Wilts, North W. Long; T. H. S. Estcourt. 
Wilts, South.. S. Herbert; W. Wyndham. 
Winchester Sir J. B. East; J. B. Carter. 
Windsor Vansittart; C. W. Grenfell. 
Wolverhampton Hon. C. P. Villiers ; 
T. Thornely. 
Marquis of Blandford. 
W. Laslett; O. Ricardo. 
Hon. G. Rushout ; 
J. H. Foley. 
Worcestershire, W...Lord Elmley; R. W. Knight. 


Col. Smythe; J. P. Westhead. 
Yorkshire, E...Lord Hotham ; Hon. A.Duncombe. 
Yorkshire, N...Hon. O. Duncombe; E. 8. Cayley. 
Yorkshire, W. ...Lord Goderich; E. B. Denison. 


Woodstock 
Worceste r 


Scottanp—53 MemBERs. 


Colonel Sykes. 

Lord Haddo. 
ennai A. S. Finlay. 
...E. H. J. Craufurd. 
Lord J. Stuart. 


Aberdeen 
Aberdeen County. 
Argyleshire 

Ayr Burghs .... 
Ayrshire 


Banffshire .... 
Berwickshire. 
Buteshire 


Caithness-shire 
Clackmannan 


Dumbartonshire 
Dumfries Burghs.... 
Dumfriess): 


...H. Johnstone. 
Dundee 


Sir J. Ogilvy. 


Edinburgh City...............064 C. Cowan; A. Black. 
Edinburghshire .... ...Earl of "<)> 
Elgin Burghs .... G.S 

INE scsiiicnisc senstacaiaensoned C. L. C. Bruce. 


Falkirk 
Fifeshire . 
Forfarshire 


saasumicis J. Merry. 
‘Lord Duncan. 


...W. Buchanan; R. Dalglish. 
A.M. Dunlop. 


Glasgow ... 
Greenock 


Haddington 


Sir T. H. Davie. 
Haddingtonshire 


Lord Elcho. 


A. Matheson. 
. Je HK. Baillie. 


Inverness Borough 
Inverness-shire 
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Hon. E. P. Bouverie. 
....General Arbuthnot. 
....Colonel Ferguson, 
J. Mackie, jun. 


Kilmarnock Bur 
Kincardineshire 
Kirkaldy Burghs ... 
Kirkcudbright... 


Lanarkshire Sir E. Colebroke. 
BAIN, 5, <n ssnsecncswcsascvassvoreres J. Moncreiff. 
Linlithgowshire .................s0sceseseeees G. Dundas. 


Montrose W. E. Baxter. 


Archibald Hastie. 
Sir G. Montgomery. 
Hon. A. Kinnaird. 
W. Stirling. 


.. Sir M. 8. Stewart. 
Sir J. Matheson, 


Paisley 
Peeblesshire ... 
Perth 
Perthshire 


Renfrewshire 
Ross and Cromarty ... 
Roxburghshire 


St. Andrews Burghs..................00. E. Ellice, jun. 
Selkirkshire ; 4 a Lockhart. 
Stirling 

Stirlingshire 

Sutherlandshire 


Wick Burghs 
Wigton Burghs .. 
Wigtonshire 


Lord J. Hay. 
..Sir W. Dunbar. 
Sir A. Agnew. 


\ IRELAND—105 MEMBERS. 
Antrim County...Col. Pakenham ; G. Macartney. 
SII, nai cisicierisnccutiacscetDiasscedvensebnae S. Miller. 
‘inane County......Sir W. Verner; S. M. Close. 
PIG nas cicausticivesssicthanstboiexnsseiaseieeel J. Ennis. 


Captain Bernard. 

Belfast....... M‘C. Cairns; R. Davison. 
Carlow Borough.,.............00s0ss00000» J. Alexander. 
Carlow County .........H. Bruen; Capt. Bunbury. 
Carrickfergus... C. Dobbs. 
.. Sir T. O’Brien. 

Col. Maxwell ; 

Hon. Capt. Annesley. 

Clare County...Lord F. Conyngham ; F. Calcutt. 
I asics cevecginss cusnsdcsncctitunionshoits J. Bagwell. 
Coleraine... Dr. Boyd. 
Cork City ...W. Fagan; F. B. Beamish. 
Cork County ...... ep seecewe R. Deasy ; A. Macarthy. 


Donegal County ...Major Conolly; Sir E. Hayes. 
Down County......Lord A. E. Hill; W. B. Forde. 
BRINN ics cnsisscctisnsasisiisacesetcotaetioas R. Ker. 
Drogheda 
Dublin City 
Dublin County.. 
Dublin Universit; 
Dundalk 
Dungannon.. 
Dungarvan 


RS E. Grogan; J. Vance. 
.J. H. Hamilton; Col. Tuylor. 
J. Napier; G. A. Hamilton. 

G. Bowyer. 

..Hon. W. 8. Knox. 

J. F. Maguire. 


I a iis cesivtnitinostasnenstnensaesiee J. D. Fitzgerald. 
Enniskillen J. Whiteside. 


Fermanagh ...Capt. Archdall; Hon. H. A. Cole. 


y Lord Dunkellin; A. O’Flaherty. 
Galway County...Sir T. Burke; W. H. Gregory. 
Kerry County ...H. A. Herbert ; Lord Castlerosse,. 
Kildare County D. 0’ 


Kilkenny Borough 
Kilkenny County . 
King’s County. 
Kinsale 


..Hon. A. Ellis; J. Greene, 
P. O’Brien; L. H. Bland. 
J. Hearde. 


Leitrim County ...H. L. Montgomery; J. Br: dy. 
Limerick City ......... J. O’Brien; W. F. Russell. 
Limerick County ...W. Monsell ; §, E. De Vere. 
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II vecinorensssinsssnspsrssacsiencss J. J. Richardson. 
Londonderry City ............... Sir R. A. Ferguson. 
Londonderry County...J. J. Clark ; 8. M. Greer. 
Longford County . White; Col. Greville. 
Louth Co. ...C. 8. Fortescue; Major M‘Ciintock. 


III Kis ciiisiinianentsinismatesatehaaial Sir D. Norreys. 
Mayo County......Captain Palmer; G. H. Moore. 
Meath County Major Conolly; E. M‘Evoy. 
Monaghan County...Sir G. Forster; C. P. Leslie. 
New Ross ienitibanetqncrencatesanavendilte’ C. Tottenham. 

W. Kirk. 


Portarlington Captain Damer. 


Queen’s County Sir C. Coote; M. Dunne. 


Roscommon Co. O. D. J. Grace; Col. F. French. 


TIE iisiisasincyagehtinieniiniennnionitetinanud J. P. Somers. 
Slivo County ...... Sir R. G. Booth; E. J. Cooper. 


Tipperary Co. ...The O'Donoghue; L. Waldron. 
Tralee Captain D. O'Connell. 
Tyrone County...Lord C. Hamilton ; T. L. Corry. 


Waterford City ...............d J. Blake; M. Hassard. 
Waterford County ...N. M. Power; J. Esmonde, 
Westmeath Co. ...Capt. Magun; Sir R. Levinge. 
Wexford Borough. J. T. Devereux. 
Wexford County Muhon; J. Hatchell. 
Wicklow County . Milton ; W. F. Hume. 


I - sesbbcpnsuiweiiniinsesiavciemanenubiciaensanii I. Butt. 


May. 

The Maclise Drawings in the Royal 
Academy.—We must leave to our con- 
temporaries the task of generally criti- 
cising the pictures in the Royal Academy, 
as there is but little to call for our special 
commendation or notice. As usual, there 
is the average amount of portrait, land- 
scape and genre painting, shewing, it is 
true, technical ability of a high order, but 
of historic art, with one exception, there 
is scarcely a single achievement. The Pre- 
Raffaelite school comes forward with scanty 
strength, and even of those veteran painters 
upon whoin we have been accustomed to 
rely, but few appear with their wonted 
force or ability. 

Yet, as we have said, to this there is an 
exception, for we have merely to step into 
the quiet North Room to be at once struck 
by a noble series of drawings by Mr. Ma- 
clise depicting the story of the Norman 
Conquest. They are forty-two in number, 
and are most exquisitely drawn in black 
and white chalk upon tinted paper, the 
size of each averaging 25in.x7in. Al- 
though, as may be supposed, the artist 
is largely indebted to the well-known 
Bayeux tapestry for the main suggestion 
of subject, yet it is no stretch of language 
to assert that, for richness of imagination 
and the highest artistic grasp and learn- 
ing, we have seen nothing to surpass them. 
There are few works in the whole range 
of art in which masterly power is more 


apparent. The vigonr, variety, and free- 
dom of drawing are beyond all praise and 
in due keeping with the subject. The artist 
has adopted a more severe and simple 
mode of treatment than is usual with 
him, yet withal a most beautiful play of 
line runs throughout the series, charm- 
ing even in ‘its abstract quality. Cha- 
racter and expression are rendered with 
befitting care without violence or exag. 
geration. Appropriate action and repose 
alternate in delightful sequence, sustain- 
ing the spectator’s interest throughout the 
lengthened story. 

Nor have the minor accessories of cos- 
tume and other details been overlooked, 
but everywhere there appears evidence of 
a careful consultation of the most trust- 
worthy authorities, to which, indeed, not a 
little of the picturesqueness may fairly be 
attributable. Archeology has here proved 
a valuable handmaid to the artist, a fact 
our younger painters would do well to bear 
in mind. For incidents Mr. Maclise has 
judiciously referred to the old chroniclers, 
and by them been furnished with some 
interesting episodes, which, although per- 
haps doubtful as to strict historical fact, 
may yet be considered within the limits 
of a painter’s licence, and for the use of 
which we are not disposed to find fault. 

We proceed to name, in a condensed 
form, a few of the leading subjects, but 
for a fuller eriumeration we must refer 
our readers to the pages of the Academy 
Catalogue :— 

1. Harold departing on a visit to William 
of Normandy. 

3. Harold’s ship stranded on the Nor- 
man coast. 

6. Harold’s Captivity announced to Wil- 
liam. 

8. Harold and William meet. 

9. Harold, William’s companion in his 
campaign in Brittany, receives the sub- 
mission of Conan, Earl of Bretagne. 

11. Harold’s oath of fidelity to William, 
sworn over the concealed reliques of 
saints. 

12. Harold bids adieu to William. 

14, Edward the Confessor’s death. 

15, 16. The Coronation and marriage of 
Harold. 

18. William in his hunting ground at 
Ronan receives intelligence from Tostig 
of Harold's Coronation. 

22. William, bent upon invading England, 
begs aid of Philip of France and Bald- 
win the earl. 

24. Pope Alexander in the Vatican con- 
secrates William’s banner. 

27. Duke William crosses the channel. 

28. William stumbles and falls as he lands 
in England. 
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31. Harold’s interview with Tostig and 
Hasdrada before the battle of Stamford 
Bridge. 

83. Harold the conqueror at Stamford- 
Bridge, and wounded, sits at a ban- 
quet at York—a Herald announces the 
landing of William. 

37, 38. The eve before the battle. 

39. The morning of the battle; the Nor- 
man minstrel and chief taillefer, leads 
William’s van, singing the song of Ro- 
land, and juggling with his sword. 

41, Harold in front of the standard of 
England is pierced by a falling arrow. 
42. The night of the battle; Edith dis- 

covers the body of Harold. 

In these days of lame attempt and com- 
parative absence of motive we ought not 
to withhold our full meed of pra‘se to Mr. 
Maclise for his noble attempt to invigorate 
the English school of art. We venture to 
add a hope that these manly desigus may 
be destined to adorn, on a larger scale 
and more enduring material, some one of 
our national edifices. 


May 28. 

House of Lords.—An innovation has 
been introduced this week into the prac- 
tice of the House. Hitherto, division-lists 
have been supplied to the journals by the 
“tellers.” There were frequent inaccura- 
cies, and, at the instance of Earl Stanhope, 
the House agreed to adopt the practice of 
the House of Commons. In the “ Minutes 
of Proceedings” of Monday are published 
the lists of voters in several divisions which 
occurred in Committee of the whole House 
(when proxies are not admissible) on the 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill. The 
lists are not alphabetical, as in the House 
of Commons, but arranged according to 
priority of rank and title, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Lord Chancellor 
taking precedence by right. 

The Marshalsea Prison—Mr. Dickens, 
in concluding “ Little Dorrit,” says:— 
“Some of my readers may have an inte- 
rest in being informed whether or no any 
portions of the Marshalsea Prison are yet 
standing. I did not know myself, until 
the sixth of this present month, when I 
went to look. I found the outer front 
court-yard, often mentioned in this story, 
metamorphosed into a butter-shop ; and I 
then almost gave up every brick of the 
gaol for lost. Wandering, however, down 
a certain adjacent ‘ Angel-court’ lexding to 
Bermondsey, I came to ‘Marshalsea-place:’ 
the houses in which I recognised, not only 
as the great block of the former prison, 
but as preserving the rooms that arose in 
my mind’s eye when I became Little Dor- 
rit’s biographer. The smallest boy I ever 
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conversed with, carrying the largest baby 
I ever saw, offered 2 supernaturally intel- 
ligent explanation of the locality in its old 
uses, and was very nearly correct. How 
this young Newton (for such I judge him 
to be) came by his information, I don’t 
know; he was a quarter of a century too 
young to know anything about it of him- 
self. I pointed to the window of the room 
where Little Dorrit was born, and where 
her father lived so long, and asked him 
what was the name of the lodger who 
tenanted that apartment at present? He 
said ‘Tom Pythick.’ I asked him who 
was Tom Pythick ? and he said, ‘ Joe Py- 
thick’s uncle.’ 

* A little farther on, I found the older 
and smaller wall, which used to enclose 
the pent-up inner prison, where noboly 
was put, except for ceremony. But, who- 
ever goes into Marshalsea-place, turning 
out of Angel-court, leading to Bermondsey, 
will find his feet on the very paving-stones 
of the extinct Marshalsea-gaol, will see its 
narrow yard to the right and to the left, 
very little altered, if at all, except that the 
walls were lowered when the place got 
free, will look upon the rooms in which 
the debtors lived, and will stand among 
the crowding ghosts of many miserable 
years. 

June 1. 

Madrid has been placed in a state of 
mourning in consequence of a disaster 
which has befallen her favourite bull- 
fighter, Dominquez, known by the name of 
Desperdicios, who met with one of those 
grievous accidents which sometimes occur 
even to the most skilful of these modern 
gladiators. A bull caught him on the 
right side with the left horn, then on the 
left with the right horn, tossed him, and 
as he fell caught him under the chin, 
splitting his jaw, and driving the horn up 
to the right eye, which it foreed out. The 
poor fellow displayed the pluck usual in 
members of his dangerous craft; he sub- 
mitted with great fortitude to the neces- 
sary operations; but the loss of blood was 
so great that it was deemed impossible he 
could survive, and the last sacraments 
were administered. Nevertheless on the 
following morning his state was somewhat 
better ; 10,000 persons were spectators of 
the horrible sight. 

The Tomb of Tasso.—On lately open- 
ing the old tomb of Tasso in the convent 
of St. Onufrio, at Rome, it was remarked 
that the leaden coffin containing lis re- 
mains was much smaller than the usual 
human stature, proving that the ashes of 
the great poet had already been disturbed 
at some former period. ‘The coffin having 
been opened, the bones were found heaped 
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together, and no longer presenting the 
form of a skeleton. 
JUNE 2. 

Scotland.—The General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland closed its sittings, 
and appointed Thursday, the 20th of May, 
1858, for the next meeting. The Free 
Church Assembly, on the same day, did 
exactly the same. 

Some subjects of more general interest 
than those which occupied the early days 
of the session were discussed in the latter. 
In the General Assembly of the Esta- 
blished Church, Dr. Cook, of Haddington, 
read a report from the Education Com- 
mittee. It appeared that there were 181 
schools, providing instruction for 20,000 
scholars, of whom 3,000 attend d school 
on Sundays only. The report on the 
Endowment scheme, read by Dr. Crombie, 
shewed that £61,046 was collected in the 
last year, making a total of £300, 211 
subscribed in the last and previous years. 
Two important motions were made on the 
last day of the session. Great difficulty is 
found in working the Church Benefices 
Act. It is stated that the law is not sufli- 
ciently definite in its provisions, either as 
it affects the patron or the people. An 
overture was submitted by several mem- 
bers asking for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of inquiry, with the object of ob- 
taining “such a legislative measure as will 
clearly define and fully preserve the rights 
of the Christian people in the settlement 
of ministers.” But the Assembly would 
not do more in the matter than consent to 
the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the working of the act, and 
report thereon to the next Assembly. The 
second motion condemned the new Oaths 
Bill, and ordered that a strong protest in 
the name of the Assembly should be lodged 
against the omission of those significant 
words “on the true faith of a Christian.” 

In the Free Church Assembly, Dr. Cand- 
lish made the annual statement with re- 
gard to the Sustentation Fund. The total 
amount received during the past year was 
£108,638 ; the number of ministers was 
791, the dividend paid to 700 ministers 
was £138 each. Dr. Candlish also read 
the report of the Edncation Committee. 
The total number of schools was 609, the 
number of scholars, 58,560; both these 
figures exceed those reported in 1856. 
Adding the attendants at evening schools, 
the number of scholars will be 76,811. 
But although the schools and scholars 
have increased, the funds have decreased. 
Dr. Candlish accounted for this by the 
delusive hopes which people had been led 
to cherish as to a scheme of national edu- 
cation. “But they were not going to 


have their efforts paralyzed, thwarted, and 
disconcerted by the continual flinging of 
some national scheme in their way.” 

Jreland.—The “ Banner of Ulster” glo. 
rifies “Fifty-seven” as it is in Ireland. 
What a change in ten years! In January, 
1849, there were 620,000 paupers in the 
workhouses and on the poor-books; in 
1857 the total was but 65,000. In 1849 
the note circulation of Irish banks was 
£3,840, 450, and the stock of bullion 
£1,625,000; in 1857 the figures have 
swelled to £7,150,000; and £2,492,000. 
This year, large tracts of land have been 
broken up for the first time by plough and 
spade. Potatoes, oats, wheat, all promise 
well. While labour is scarce and costly, 
the “ruined” agriculturists obtain for 
their produce 100 per cent above the 
prices of 1842. 

JUNE 7. 

' Leghorn.—Upwards of 3,000 persons 
were assembled in the theatre degli Aqui- 
dotti to witness the representation of the 
taking of Sebastopol, when suddenly one 
of the rockets let off to imitate the bom- 
bardment set fire to the side-scenes. A 
sudden panic seized the public, and many 
of those who were in the boxes and gal- 
leries attempted to save themselves by 
jumping into the pit. Many threw them- 
selves out of the windows. ‘The hospitals, 
whither the wounded were taken, were 
soon besieged by such crowds that the pub- 
lic functionaries were obliged to place them- 
selves at the doors. The Grand Duke im- 
mediately came over to Leghorn, and per- 
sonally visited the hospitals. Some of the 
letters received from Leghorn assert that 
the carbineers, thinking at first that a 
political emeute was intended, began by 
closing the doors of the theatre, which 
rendered the catastrophe more fatal. The 
English Consul, Mr. Macbean, placed se- 
veral ladders at the windows with his own 
hand, but the terrified crowd still persist- 
ed in throwing themselves out. One poor 
woman was prematurely delivered in the 
theatre, with loss of life both to herself and 
infant. 

The official Monitore Toscano of the 
8th says that, according to the last ac- 
counts, the killed were 43 and the wounded 
134. The fire never got beyond the scenes, 
and did no damage to the other part of 
the theatre. No person of consequence 
had as yet been found among the victims 
of this deplorable event. 

JUNE 8. 

Church Extension in the Metropolis.— 
The annual meeting of the London Dioce- 
san Church Building Society was held at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, 
the Bishop of London in the chair. His 
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lordship, in opening the proceedings, said 
that, although no fewer than 200 churches 
had been consecrated within the last thirty 
years in the diocese of London, yet, owing 
to the accumulated arrear of spiritual des- 
titution, caused by the neglect of former 
times, as well as owing to the unparalleled 
increase of population (at the rate of about 
60,000 souls a-year), there were a number 
of parishes in which a grievous want of 
churchaccommodation and a pastoral super- 
intendence still prevailed. From the recent 
census it appeared that the total provision 
for public worship is actually less in Mid- 
dlesex than in any other English county. 
There were 35,000 persons in St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney; 32,000 in St. Mary’s, Hagger- 
stone ; 25,000 in St. John’s, Hoxton ; 
25,000 in St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch ; 

2,000 in St. Luke’s, Old-street; and 
25,000 in St. James’s; Clerkenwell, con- 
nected with one church, and under the 
nominal care of one incumbent. 

JUNE 16. 

Winchester. — Removal of the Con- 
ventual Establishment.—A special train, 
which left at an early hour (four o’clock) 
last Tuesday morning, conveyed from Win- 
chester the religious community of English 
nuns of the order of St. Benedict, who have 
occupied for morethan sixty-nine years past 
thepremises of St. Peter-street, lately known 
as “The Convent,” but in former times 
as “The Bishop’s House.” Very little is 
known, generally speaking, respecting the 
history of this establishment, though the 
irreproachable character of its inmates was 
known to all by repute, and many families 
resident in Winchester have frequently 
visited them, and can testify to the amia- 
bility and courtesy of their manners, as 
well as to the serenity and happiness of 
their pious life. As to the history of the 
convent, the following summary, though 
somewhat concise, may prove interesting 
to a portion of our readers:—This com- 
munity was the first monastery of English 
nuns founded on the continent after the 
dissolution of the religious houses in Eng- 
land at the Reformation; and at the close 
of the last century, when the French revo- 
lution compelled the various English reli- 
gious establishments existing in France 
and the Low Countries to seek an asylum 
in England, this community was the first 
also that reached our shores, landing at 
St. Katharine’s stairs, London, on the 6th 
of July, 1794. In the year 1597, the 
Right Hon. Lady Mary Percy, daughter 
of Lord Thomas Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, K.G., escaped, after a long im- 
prisonment on account of her religion, to 
Brussels, where, with the assistance of the 
Rev. Father William Holt, of the Society 
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of Jesus, she obtained a brief from Pope 
Clement VIII. empowering her to found 
at Brussels the first English Benedictine 
convent. Having purchased a house, she, 
with some other English ladies who de- 
sired to embrace a religious state, took 
possession of it on the 11th of July, 1599. 
By the advice of Father Holt, Lady Mary 
Percy had obtained leave for Dame Joanna 
Berkeley, (daughter of Sir John Berkeley, 
of Beverston, in Gloucestershire, Knt.,) a 
professed Benedictine of the great abbey 
of St. Peter’s, at Rheims, to come to go- 
vern the new monastery, and she was 
solemnly blessed and installed as their 
Abbess by the Right Hon. and Most Rev. 
Lord Mathias Van Honé, Archbishop of 
Mechlin, on the 14th of November, 1599. 
Eight days afterwards she gave the habit 
to Lady Mary Perey and to seven other 
ladies, among whom were two daughters 
of Lord Arundel, of Wardour, and also to 
four lay sisters. This ceremony was ho- 
noured with the presence of their Royal 
Highnesses the Archduke Albert and the 
Archduchess Isabella, Infanta of Spain, 
and by all the grandees of their court, and 
a general holyday was observed through- 
out the city. Their Royal Highnesses 
gave a sumptuous dinner to the inmates, 
and partook of it themselves in the refec- 
tory. At the end of twelve months there 
was another day of great rejoicing through- 
out Brussels, and their Royal Highnesses 
and court again attended the monastery to 
witness the profession of these ladies, and 
they gave another noble banquet. To 
shew the spirit of these ladies, it may be 
stated that in the following year, when 
the Infanta graciously offered to endow 
the convent with a good annual rental, 
they, fearing that they might be deprived 
of the free and entire liberty of choosing 
their own Abbesses, thought it best not to 
accept the proffered Royal favour. At the 
death of Lady Joanna Berkeley, in 1616, 
the community elected as her successor 
the Lady Mary Percy, who from that time 
ruled over the monastery for twenty-six 
years, she having died on the 16th of 
September, 1642, in the 74th year of her 
age. The community continued to flou- 
rish, and so increased in numbers that in 
1623 it sent a filiation to Cambray, which 
is now located at Stanbrook, near Worces- 
ter, and in the following year a filiation 
to Ghent, which community is now located 
at Oulton, in Staffordshire. Im 1652 the 
Cambray community sent out a filiation 
to Paris, and it is now established at 
Rugeley; and that of Ghent sent out no 
fewer than three filiations, which were 
severally founded, in 1652, 1662, and 1665, 
at Boulogne, (afterwards removed to Pon- 
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tois, near Paris,) Dunkirk, and Ypres. 
The last still flourishes at Ypres, and was 
the only community which remained in 
the Low Countries at the time of the 
French Revolution. That of Dunkirk 
(now settled at Hammersmith) had been 
there joined by the Pontois community, 
who broke up their own establishment in 
1784. It is a practice with these commu- 
nities every year to communicate with the 
mother house, and pay their respects and 
reverence. The parent establishment had 
existed for a pericd of nearly 200 years, 
and had numbered among its members 
many individuals descended from some of 
the oldest and best of English families, 
when it was assailed by the votaries of 
anarchy and infidelity. The peaceful in- 
mates were compelled to quit their ancient 
monastery and seek a new home. They 
quitted Brussels on the 22nd of June, 
1794, passed through Antwerp, and ar- 
rived at Rotterdam on the 26th. There 
they embarked for England on the 2nd of 
July, and landed on the 6th of the same 
month at St. Katharine’s stairs, near the 
Tower of London, where they were re- 
ceived by their friends, and among others 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Douglas, the Catho- 
lic Bishop of the London district, (who 
generously offered them his house at Win- 
chester (the late convent). On the 9th 
of July they left London for Winchester, 
and on their arrival they were received by 
the Rev. Dr. Milner, the well-known Win- 
chester historian, who rendered them every 
assistance in his power, and endeavoured 
to make them as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit. However, they 
continued for some years in an unsettled 
state, expecting to be enabled to return 
to Brussels and regain possession of their 
own church and monastery; but every 
year made it more hopeless, so that at last 
they quietly settled down. Yet the small- 
ness of their grounds was a subject con- 
tinually regretted; and, as time pro- 
gressed, the erection of new buildings, 
which overlooked their premises and en- 
croached upon their privacy, together with 
the gradual symptoms of decay of their 
house, which was built as far back as the 
reign of Charles I., induced them to turn 
their attention to the advisability of find- 
ing another new and more suitable home ; 
so, after a few more years had elapsed, 
they succeeded in meeting with an eligible 
piece of property, with extensive grounds 
attached, at East Bergholt, in Suffolk, and 
on which stands a large mansion, built 
about a century since by Sir John Hankey, 
of which the community have just taken 
possession. During the sixty-four years 
of their residence in Winchester the above 
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religious body have buried four Abbesses 
who governed in succession, and the lady 
who now rules over them was elected in 
1851. She was solemnly blessed and in- 
stalled by his Eminence Cardinal Wise- 
man, on the 15th of August in the same 
year, and is the 16th Abbess of their mo- 
nastery, reckoning from the time of its 
foundation in the year 1599. 

Christening of the Infant Princess.—The 
sacred rite was performed in the private 
chapel of Buckingham Palace. Two rows 
of chairs of crimson satin and gold were 
placed on each side of the centre, for the 
use of her Majesty and sponsors, and the 
royal personages invited to be present. 
The heralds and sergeant-at-arms were 
on duty to usher the distinguished person- 
ages to their seats in the chapel. The 
band and choir were placed in the gallery, 
and Sir George Smart presided at the organ. 
The illustrious visitors having taken the 
places assigned to them, her Majesty and 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert entered 
the chapel, accompanied by his Imperial 
Highness the Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria, their Royal Highnesses the Prin- 
cess Royal and Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia, her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Cambridge, her Royal Highness the 
Princess Mary, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, Princess 
Alice, the Hereditary Prince of Saxe Mein- 
ingen, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, &c. 
Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert were attended by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Duchess of Athol, Countess of 
Gainsborough, Lady Caroline Barrington, 
Hon. llora Macdonald, Major-General Bou- 
verie, Major-General the Hon. Chas. Gray, 
Hon. Charles Beaumont Phipps, Lord 
Camoys, Major-General Berkeley Drum- 
mond, Colonel Francis Hugh Seymour, 
Baron de Moltke, Count Zichy, Count Sta- 
dek, Baron Bruck, Lady Augusta Bruce, 
&c., with the great officers of state. The 
ceremony was performed by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Chester, 
Clerk of the Closet, and the Hon. and 
Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor. The 
Royal Princess was named Beatrice Mary 
Victoria. The bells of various churches 
pealed during the day. 

JUNE 19. 

The Handel Festival.—The “ Handel 
Festival” at the Crystal Palace has drawn 
great numbers to Sydenham this week. 
Fortunately, the weather, though sharp- 
ened by the east wind, has been very fine 
and sunny. The first performance, on the 
15th, drew an audience of 11,129 persons, 
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and afforded a brilliant spectacle. On 
the 17th, when the Queen and her dis- 
tinguished guests attended the celebra- 
tion, the number of persons within the 
Palace, 11,649, did not much exceed that 
of the first day, but the number outside 
was much greater. The lanes and woods 
between Dulwich and the Palace were at 
an early hour lined and occupied by ranks 
of well-dressed persons four or five deep, 
the ladies predominating. Within the 
Palace, the effect of such a large assem- 
blage of the gentle sex was very striking. 
Viewed upon the level, they looked like 
a flower-covered prairie ; but when seen 
from a high gallery, they took the form 
and regularity of a garden, the blocks 
being all separated by well-marked di- 
visions, allowing free ingress and egress, 
but each block closely packed with fashion- 
able occupants. The Queen arrived at the 
Palace a little before one o’clock. With 
her were the Archduke Maximilian of 
Aastria, Prince Albert, the Princess Royal, 
and Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
the Princess Alice, and the Prince of 
Wales. The reception of her Majesty by. 
the people, followed by the national an- 
them, was very stirring. As soon as the 
audience had settled themselves for the 
concert, a photograph of the whole scene, 
with the royal box as a centre, was ra- 
pidly taken ; and before the first part of 
the oratorio was over, well-finished copies, 
framed and glazed, were laid before her 
Majesty and her guests. It was observed 
that the Queen beat time with her fan, 
and Prince Albert with a roll of music. 
An obstinate demand was made for a re- 
petition of “See the conquering hero 
comes.” Mr. Costa hesitated, and looked 
towards the Queen, who, bending forward, 
sided with her people against the dictator 
of the day. Before the Royal party left 
Sydenham, Prince Albert conducted the 
Archduke through the grounds. They 
were dogged by mobs of visitors. A body 
of police, acting in military fashion as a 
corps of observation, moved from place to 
place, and occupied positions that would 
have enabled them easily to interpose 
between the Princes and the crowd had 
it been expedient. The Queen did not 
reach Buckingham Palace on her return 
until six o’clock. On this, the last day, 
nearly 18,000 persons were present. 

The New National Galiery.— The 
Royal Commissioners have presented their 
report on the site of the National Gallery. 
The report has not yet been made actu- 
ally public, but, as its general tenour is 
notorious, there can be no harm in an- 
ticipating by a few days the conclusions 
of a document which are everybody’s se- 
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cret. The Commissioners recommend that 
the National Gallery shall be left where 
it is. This was the chief point at issue. 
Mr. Richmond was, we believe, the only 
dissentient in favour of the more courtly 
theory which would have removed the 
Gallery to South Kensington. 
JUNE 20. 

The Old Court Suburb of Kensington 
has had a loss in the last few days which 
will be regretted by some of our club gos- 
sips. The King’s Arms has been totally 
destroyed by fire. It was the last place 
in or about London where the old coffee- 
house style of society was still preserved, 
and where Members of the Legislature 
and a high class of gentry were to be met 
with in rooms open to the town. It was 
extremely old fashioned in its furniture ; 
and the upper rooms, with their wains- 
cotting and faded finery, took one back 
to the days of Queen Anne. It gained its 
vogue from its having been actively pa- 
tronised for many years by the family at 
Holland House, and Moore in his “ Diary” 
alludes to it. In summer-time it was a 
favourite haunt of gentlemen of the most 
opposite tastes, and occasionally members 
of Brookes’s, the Carlton, and other clubs, 
were to be seen there engaged in animated 
talk with the Lord knows who. Several 
very interesting characters were amongst 
the frequenters of that quaint old hostelry. 
Amongst them was “ Vesey, junior,” (Lord 
Eldon’s Law Reporter,) who preserved his 
forensic name to his eightieth year. klax- 
man, the sculptor, was fond of retiring 
thither, and always dined in one of the 
small rooms overlooking the gardens; and 
it was there also that “ the Doctor” (Wil- 
liam Maginn) was to be found in his best 
conversational meod. It was a pleasant 
summer lounge, where old friends drank 
old wine, and thought and talked of “ the 
days that are no more.” 

An Ancient Church.—The Church of 
Minster, in the Isle of Thanet, one of the 
oldest in England, is a noble edifice, but 
time is playing its part on it. Beams and 
rafters are reported as fast decaying ; un- 
sightly pews, or rather boxes of various 
heights and sizes, “ grace” the interior ; 
several coats of whitewash “ adorn” many 
of its fine pillars, and hide their beauty, 
and a considerable sum would be required 
to put the ancient fabric in proper order. 
A Church-rate, however, in these high- 
rated times, is quite out of the question, 
and the only reasonable and fuir way is to 
fall back on its own property, all of which 
being national property, part might be 
well applied on this national building. 
The living, with rents of glebe lands, &c., 
is over £800 per annum, and if the Arch- 
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bishop would limit the Vicar’s salary to 
£500 a-year on the next presentation, 
Church-rates might be abolished, distaste- 
ful wooden mullions replaced by stone 
ones, other architectural blunders rectified, 
and all fear of the edifice falling down be 
banished. Persons visiting the towns of 
Margate and Ramsgate will at any time 
be repaid by a visit to this beautiful, 
although retired village. Its ancient church 
is supposed by some to be the oldest Chris- 
tian place of worship in England, and 
which contains many Saxon remains, tombs, 
&e. Its ancient abbey also furnishes a 
subject’ of no small interest to the anti- 


quary. 
JUNE 23. 

Shakspeare’s Relatives. — Mr. Walter 
Savage Landor having heard that some of 
Shakspeare’s descendants were living in a 
state of poverty, proposed a subscription 
on their behalf; this proposition has elicited 
the following letter from Mr. Halliwell :— 
“ Mr. Landor’s eloquent advocacy in favour 
of the descendants of Shakspeare would no 
doubt have met with a ready and cheerful 
response were it not for the circumstance 
that the poet’s direct lineage has been 
long extinct. I expected others would 
have mentioned this, but as no notice has 
been taken of Mr. Landor’s communi- 
cation, and it might appear that there 
was an apathy on the subject, I venture 
to trouble you with a few lines briefly 
stating the facts of the case. At Shaks- 
peare’s death, in 1616, his family consisted 
of his wife, his daughter Susanna, married 
to Dr. Hall, his daughter Judith, married 


to Thomas Quiney, and Elizabeth Hall, a 
granddaughter, the only child of Susanna 
Shakspeare. Judith Quiney had several 
children, who were all dead as early as 
the year 1639, leaving no issue, she herself 
surviving till 1662. The poet’s grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hall, was married in 
1626 to Thomas Nash, who died in 1647 
without issue; and secondly, in 1649, to 
John Barnard, afterwards Sir John Bar. 
nard, of Abington, county of Northampton, 
by whom she had no family. Lady Bar. 
nard died in 1670, leaving no children, so 


that with her the lineal descent from . 


Shakspeare expired. 

There may, however, be descendants 
from the Shakspeare family still living, 
deriving their genealogy from Joan, the 
poet’s sister, who married William Hart 
of Stratford. Joan and her sons are 
kindly mentioned in the poet’s will. The 
pedigree is not complete, and there is only 
a descent from the second son Thomas, 
to whose son Thomas, with a remainder 
to his brother George, the birth-place and 
adjoining premises at Stratford were be- 
queathed by Lady Barnard in 1669. These 
continued in the possession of the family 
for upwards of a century. About fifty 
years ago the Harts removed to Tewkes- 
bury, where, in 1848, resided Thomas 
Shakspeare Hart, the eighth in descent 
from the sister of the great dramatist. 
One’s fancy is apt to aid in deception in 
such matters, but I remember to have 
traced in his features a remarkable simi- 
larity to those of the bust of Shakspeare 
at Stratford.” 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazerTTe PrererMeEnts, &c, 

May 27. Thos. Geo. Baring, esq., to be one of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Henry Singer Keating, esq., Q.C., to be So- 
licitor General. 

Henry Arthur Herbert, esq., to be Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. 

June 18. The honour of Knighthood was this 
day conferred on Charles Cooper, esq., Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of South Australia. 


Sir Lawrence: Peel to be a Director of the 
H.E.1.C. 

William Blanshard, esq., to be Recorder of 
Doncaster. 

Viscount Lismon to be Lord-Lieut. of Tipperary. 

Sir Wm. F. Williams to be Governor of Malta. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
‘ County of Carmarthen.—David Pugh, esq. 


For a complete list of the Members of the New Parliament see p. 81. 
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OBITUARY. 


ADMIRAL Brown. 

June 17. At his residence, Southampton, 
aged 79, Thomas Brown, Esq., Admiral of 
the Blue. 

Thomas Brown entered the navy towards 
the close of 1787, as midshipman, on board 
the “Elizabeth,” 74, guard-ship at Ports- 
mouth, and in the following year sailed for 
the East Indies in the ‘‘ Phenix,” 36, com- 
manded successively by Capts. Geo. Anson 
Byron and Sir Rich. John Strachan, under 
the latter of whom he partook, in Nov., 
1791, on the Malabar coast, of an obstinate 
conflict with the French frigate, ‘‘ La 
Résolue,” of 46 guns, which terminated in 
the enemy striking his colours after occasion- 
ing a loss to himself of 25 killed and 40 
wounded, and to the British of 6 killed and 
11 wounded. In 1792 Mr. Brown removed 
to the ‘“‘ Minerva,” 38, flag-ship of Hon. 
Wm. Cornwallis, and after assisting, in 1793, 
at the reduction of Chandenagore, Pon- 
dicherry, and other places, he returned 
home with that officer in the “ Excellent,” 
74, and next followed him into the “ Cesar,” 
80, one of the fleet in the Channel, where he 
was promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 
“Glory,” 98, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Bourmaster, Oct. 24, 1794. His 
succeeding appointments were—in Nov. fol- 
lowing, to the “ Venerable,” 74, flag-ship of 
Sir John Orde on the same station; April 
11, 1795, to the “Flora,” 36, Capt. Robt. 
Gambier Middleton ; June 19, 1801,as First- 
Lieutenant, to the “Centaur,” 74, Capt. 
Bendall Robt. Littlehales, in the Channel ; 
March 26, 1802, to the ‘‘ Leander,” 50, Capt. 
Upton, fitting for the Halifax station ; and, 
July 3 following, to the “ Royal Charlotte” 
— Capt. Sir Harry Burrard Neale, off 

Weymouth. During the six years he was 
attached to the ‘ Flora” we find him pre- 
sent at the occupation of Porto Ferrajo, in 
July, 1796; at the capture, besides the 
French 16-gun corvette “‘ La Corceyre,” of 
nine privateers, carrying in the whole 102 
guns and 640 men ; and in the expedition to 
Egypt under Lord Keith and Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, whose mortal remains he sub- 
sequently conveyed to Malta. Capt. Brown, 
who was advanced to the rank of com- 
mander Oct. 8, 1802, was next appointed, 
Jan, 14, 1803, to the ‘ William” store-ship, 
and, in Sept. of the same year, to the 
“Orestes,” 14, in which vessel he afforded 
every support and assistance to Commodore 
Owen of the “Immortalite” in a skirmish 
with the Boulogne flotilla, Oct. 23, 1804, and 
had the misfortune to be wrecked, July 11, 
1805, on the Splinter Sand, in Dunkerque 
Road. After cruizing for some time to the 
westward in the “Raven” brig, he was 
awarded, Jan. 22, 1806, the command of the 
“‘Solebay,” 32, engaged on Channel service, 
and he next joined in succession—Sept. 8, 
1808, the “‘ Inflexible,” 64, employed in the 
river Medway and off Halifax; May 29, 


1810, the “ Curacoa,” stationed in the Chan- 
nel; August 30, 1810, the “ Vengeur,” 74, 
flag-ship of Sir Joseph Sidney Yorke, in 
which, after escorting a large body of troops 
intended as a reinforcement to the Duke of 
Wellington’s army in Portugal, he cruized 
off the Western Islands for the protection of 
a homeward-bound East India fleet ; Nov. 
29, 1811, the “‘ Bulwark,” 74, Commodore 
Sir Rich. King, serving off Brest and L’Orient, 
—and, March 21, 1812, and Nov. 20, 1814, 
the “ Loire,” 38, and ‘‘ Saturn,” £6, in both 
of which ships he took a very active part in 
the hostile operations on the coast of North 
America, and in the former captured, Dec, 
10, 1813, the *‘ Rolla” privateer, of 5 guns 
and 80 men. He was placed out of com- 
mission April 24, 1815 ; obtained command 
of the Ordinary at Sheerness, Oct. 14, 1816 ; 
was selected by Rear-Admiral Robt. Lam- 
bert to be his Flag-Captain in the ‘‘ Vigo,” 
74, at St. Helena, then the abode of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, Nov. 12, 1819; from Oct. 
16, 1822, until his return home with specie 
to the amount of 820,000 dollars, Jan. 31, 
1826, commanded the “ Tartar,” 42, in 
South America, where he was presented by 
the celebrated Bolivar, with his portrait, as 
a mark of esteem ; was next appointed, Oct. 
26, 1831, to the ‘‘ Talavera,” 74, employed 
on particular service; and on May 17, 
1833, assumed command of the “ Caledonia,” 
120, as Flag-Captain to Sir Josias Rowley in 
the Mediterranean. Capt. Brown was su- 
perseded in Oct., 1835, and has since been 
ee pay. He obtained his flag June 28, 


Mr. DovuciLas JERROLD. 


June 8. At his residence, Kilburn-Priory, 
St. John’s Wood, aged 54, Douglas Jerrold, 


Esq. 

‘Testes Jerrold was born in London on 
the 3rd of January, 1803; but his early 
home was Sheerness, where his father was 
manager of the theatre. The profession of 
his father might thus have given a colour to 
his literary tendencies ; yet that profession 
had no attractions for him. He chose the 
life which so many an ardent youth has 
chosen, and he became a midshipman under 
Captain Austen, the brother of Miss Austen 
the novelist. In his brief period of service, 
the sensitive boy was filled with terror and 
indignation at many of the severities of na- 
val discipline as then enforced. We have 
seen his eyes fill with tears, and his lips 
quiver, as he detailed his feelings at seeing 
a sailor flogged through the fleet. The 
peace came, and he had to choose another 
calling. He was apprenticed to a printer 
in London. The labours of a printer’s ap- 
prentice are not ordinarily favourable to in- 
tellectual development ; the duties of a com- 
positor are so,purely mechanical, and yet 
demand such a constant attention, that the 
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subject-matter of his employ can rarely en- 
gage his thoughts. It was not in the print- 
ing office that the mind of Douglas Jerrold 
was formed, although the aspirations of the 
boy might have thought that there was the 
home of literature. He became his own in- 
structor after the hours of labour. He made 
himself master of several languages. His 
**one book” was Shakspere. He cultivated 
the habit of expressing his thoughts in 
writing ; and gradually the literary ambition 
was directed into a practicable road. He 
was working as a compositor on a news- 
paper, when he thought he could write 
something as good as the criticism which 
there appeared. He dropped into the 
editor’s letter-box an essay on the opera of 
Der Frieschutz, which performance he had 
witnesse with wonder and delight. His 
own copy, an anonymous contribucion, was 
handed over to him to put in type. An 
earnest editorial ‘‘notice,” soliciting other 
contributions from our “ correspondent,” 
&c., was the welcome of the young writer, 
whose vocation was now determined. We 
quote this from the “ English Cyclopedia,” 
in which the notice of his life was written by 
one who had the happiness of his friendship. 

He wrote for the stage, to which he felt a 
family call, and produced clouds of pieces 
ere he was twenty, some of which still keep 
the stage, like ‘‘ More Frightened than Hurt,’ 
performed at Sadler’s Wells. He engaged 
with Davidge, then manager of the Coburg, 
to produce pieces at a salary ; and some of 
his plays at tiis time, hastily composed, and 
as he thought unworthy of his powers, ap- 
eared under the name of Henry Brownrig. 
n consequence of quarrels he went from the 
Coburg Theatre to the Surrey, with “ Black- 
Eyed Susan” in his hand. He had brought 
from the quarter-deck of the “ Namur” a love 
of the sea and a knowledge of the service, 
which he turned to account on the stage and 
in his general writings. Salt air sweeps 
through these latter like a breeze and a 
perfume. ‘‘Black-Eyed Susan,” the most 
successful of his naval plays, was written 
when he was scarcely twenty years old,—a 
piece which made the fortune of the Sur- 
rey Theatre, restored Elliston from a long 
course of disastrous mismanagement, and 
ave honour and independence to T. P. 
‘ooke. Indeed, no dramatic work of ancient 
or modern day ever reached the success of 
this play. It was performed, without break, 
for hundreds of nights. All London went 
over the water, and Cooke became a per- 
sonage in society, as Garrick had been in the 
days of Goodman’s Fiells, Covent Garden 
borrowed the play, and engaged the actor, 
for an afterpiece. A haciney cab carried 
the triumphant William, in his blue jacket 
and white trousers, from the Obelisk to Bow- 
street, and Mayfair maidens wept over the 
strong situations, and laughed over the 
searching dialogue, which had moved an hour 
before the tears and merriment of the 
Borough. On the 300th night of represen- 
tation the walls of the theatre were illu- 
minated, and vast multitudes filled the 
thoroughfares. When subsequently repro- 


duced at Drury Lane it kept off ruin for a 
time even from that magnificent;misfortune, 
Actors and managers throughout the country 
reaped a golden harvest. Testimonials were 
got up for Elliston and for Cooke on the 
glory of its success, But Jerrold’s share of 
the gain was slight:—about 70/. of the many 
thousands which it realized for the man. 
agement, With unapproachable meanness, 
Elliston abstained from presenting the 
youthful writer with the value of a tooth. 
~ ; and Elliston’s biographer, with a 

indred sense of poetic justice, while chant- 
ing the praises of Elliston for producing 
** Black-Eyed Susan,” forgets to say who 
wrote the play! When the drama had run 
800 nights, Elliston said to Jerrold, with 
amusing coolness, “My dear boy, why don’t 
you get your friends to present you with a 
bit of plate ?” 

Many dramas, comic and serious, followed 
this first success, all shining with points 
and colours. Among these were ‘ Nell 
Gwynne,” ‘‘ The School-fellows,” and ‘The 
Housekeeper.” Drury Lane opened its ex- 
clusive doors to an author who made fortune 
and fame for Klliston and Cooke. But Mr. 
Osbaldiston, who only timidly perceived the 
range and sweep of the youthful genius 
which he wooed to his green-room, proposed 
the adaptation of a French piece, offering to 

ay handsomely for the labour. Adapt a 
‘rench piece! The volunteer rose within 
him, and he turned on his heel with a snort. 
Drury Lane was then in the hands of the 
French, freshly captured, and the boy who 
had gone to sea in order to fight Napoleon 
refused to serve in London under his literary 
marshals, He returned to the theatre after 
a while with his “ Bride of Ludgate,” the 
first of many ventures and many successes 
on the same boards. ‘‘The Mutiny at the 
Nore” had followed the first nautical success, 
and his minor pieces on the Surrey side con- 
tinued to run long and gloriously. But the 
patent theatres, with a monopoly of the five- 
act drama, were strongly garrisoned by the 
French, aided by native troops whom they 
had raised, and some of whom, such as 
Poole and Planché, were men of great tech- 
nical skill and facile talent ; and he never 
felt his feet se-ure in either theatre until the 
production of his ‘Rent-Day,” a play 
suggested and elaborated from Wilkie’s 
pictures. Wilkie sent him a handsome 
letter and a pair of proof engravings with 
his autograph. The public paid him still 
more amply. 

A selection from the early writings for 
the stage, made by himself, has been pub- 
lished in the Collected Edition of his works. 
But many were unjustly condemned, and 
among those rejected plays the curious 
seeker will find some of the most sterling 
literary gol’, His wit was so prodigal, and 
he prized it so little, save as a delight to 
others, that he threw it away like dust, 
never caring for the bright children of his 
brain, and smiling with complacent kindness 
at people who repeated to him his jests as 
their own! At the least demur, too, he 
would surrender his most happy allusions 
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and his most trenchant hits. In one of his 

lays an old sailor, trying to snatch a kiss 
a pretty girl—as old sailors will—got a 
box on the ear. “There,” exciaimed B.ue- 
jacket, “like my luck ; always wrecked on 
the coral reefs!” The mavager, when the 
play was read in the green-room, could not 
see the fun, and Jerrold struck it out. A 
friend made a captious remark on a very 
characteristic touch in a manuscript comedy 
—and the touch went out:—a cynical do 
in a wrangle with his much better-half, said 
to her, ‘‘ My notion of a wife of forty is, that 
a man should be able to change her, like a 
bank-note, for two twenties.” 

The best part of many years of his life 
was given up freely to these theatrical tasks, 
for his genius was dramatic; his family 


_ belonged to the stage, and his own pulpit, 


as he thought, stood behind the footlights, 
His father, his mother, and his two sisters 
all adorned the stage; his sisters, older 
than himself, bad married two managers,— 
one, the late Mr. Hammond, an eccentric 
humourist, and unsuccessful manager of 
Drury Lane; the other, Mr. Copeland, of 
the Liverpool Theatre Royal. He himself 
for a moment retrod the stage, playing in 
his own exquisite drama, “The Painter of 
Ghent.” But the effort of mevhanical repe- 
tition wearied a brain so fertile in invention ; 
and he happily returned to literature and 
journalism, only to re-appear as an actor in 
the plays performed by the amateurs at St. 
James’s Theatre and Devonshire-house, 
After this time appeared, in succes-ion, 
the greatest and maturest of his comedies. 
In “ The Prisoner of War,” in parts cast 
for them, the two Keeleys harvested their 
highest comic honours. ‘‘ Bubbles of a 
Day” followed, the most electric and witty 
play in the English language ; a play with- 
out story, scenery, or character, but which, 
by mere power of dialogue, by flash, swirl, 
and coruscation of fancy, charmed one of 
the most intellectual audiences ever gath- 
ered in the Haymarket. Then came “ Time 
works Wonders,” remarkable as being one 
of the few works in which the dramatist 
paid much attention to story. ‘‘The Cats- 
paw,” produced at the Haymarket; “St. 
Cupid,” an exquisite cabinet-piece, first pro- 
duced at Windsor Castle, and afterwards 
at the Princess’s Theatre, with Mrs. Kean 
in ‘‘ Dorothy,” one of the most dainty and 
tender assumptions of this charming artist ; 
and “The Heart of Gold,” also produced 
by Mr. Kean, complete the series of his later 
works. We are el to announce, however, 
that the dramatist has left behind a finished 
five-act comedy, with the title of “The 
Spendthrift,” for which the managements 
should be making early enquiries, 
Contemporaneously he had worked his 
way into notice asa prose writer of a very 
brilliant and original type—chietly through 
the periodicals. His passion was periodicity 
—the power of being able to throw his emo- 
tions daily, or weekly, into the common 
reservoirs of thought. Silence was to him a 
pain like hunger. He must talk—act upon 
men — briefly, rapidly, irresistibly. For 


many years he brooded over the thought of 
“Punch.” He even found a publisher and 
a wood-engraver, and a suitable ‘“‘ Punch” 
appeared, but the publisher was less rich 
in funds than he in epigrams, and after five 
or six numbers the bantling died. Some 
time later, his son-in-law, Mr. Mayhew, re- 
vived the thougMt, and our merry com- 
panion—now of world-wide name—appear- 
ed. All the chief writings of our author, 
except ‘‘A Man made of Money,” saw the 
light in magazines, and were written with 
the “ devil” at the door. ‘Men of Character” 
appeared in “ Blackwood’s Magazine ;” 
** The Chronicles of Clovernook” in the “ Il- 
luminated Magazine,” of which he was 
founder and editor; ‘* St. Giles and St, 
James” in the ‘Shilling Magazine” of 
which he was also founder and editor ;” and 
“The Story of a Feather,” “Punch’s Let- 
ters to his Son,” and the ‘‘Caudle Lec. 
tures,” in ‘‘ Punch.” The exquisite gallery 
of Fireside Saints, which appear in “ Punch’s 
Almanack” for the present year, is from his 
hand. Most of these works bear the maga- 
zine mark upon them—the broad arrow of 
their origin ; but the magazine brand in 
this case, like the brands of famous vintages, 
if testifying to certain accidents of carriage, 
attests also the vigour and richness of the 
soil from which they come. ‘‘Clovernook” 
is less perfect as a work of art than many a 
book born and forgotten since the hermit 
fed on dainty viands and discoursed of sweet 
philosophy. Some of his essays contributed 
at an early time to the ‘“‘ Atheneum” and to ~ 
“Blackwood’s Magazine” rank among the most 
subtle and delicate productions of his muse, 
For seven years past he had devoted him- 
self more exclusively than before to politics, 
Politics, indeed, had always attracted him 
as they attract the strong and the sus- 
ceptible. In the dear old days when Leigh 
Hunt was sunning himself in Horsemonger 
Lane for calling George IV. a fat Adonis of 
forty, and the like crimes, he composed a 
= work, in a spirit which would pro- 
ably in those days have sent him to New- 
gate. The book was printed, but the pub- 
lishers lacked courage, and it was only to 
be had in secret. Only a few copies are ex- 
tant. Of late years he had returned to poli- 
tics, as a writer for the ‘‘ Ballot” under Mr. 
Wakley; and as sub-editor of the “Ex- 
aminer” under Mr. Fonblanque, returned 
to find his opinions popular in the country 
and triumphant in the House of Commons. 
He afterwards edited ‘‘ Douglas Jerrold’s 
Weekly Newspaper ;” and when he con- 
sented, at the earnest wish of the proprietor 
of ‘ Lloyd’s Newspaper,” to undertake 
its editorship, with, we believe, a salary 
of £1,000 a-year, he became deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction that he had 
undertaken a charge which demanded the 
exercise of his best faculties. He was to 
address a very large number of readers in 
various walks of life, and especially the 
working ‘classes. He felt that the most 
solid foundation for doing good amongst all 
classes was to cultivate an intelligent patri- 
otism, which should regard every class of 
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the community as bound together in com- 
mon duties and affections. At the same 
time he endeavoured, whilst administering 
no stimulus to those violent opinions which 
are the most opposed to real political im- 
provement, to mark his scorn of every 
manifestation of injustice and tyranny, from 
whatever quarter it proceeded ; and to urge 
forward the great social reforms which Eng- 
land has yet to make if she would hold her 
claim ‘‘ to teach other natious how to live.” 
In addressing large masses of the people, 
his taste and knowledge, and, above all, his 
own experience of what the people required, 
always prevented him falling into the delu- 
sion that it was necessary to write down to 
popular understanding. In speaking to a 
million of readers he never hesitated to draw 
from the copious fountains of his extensive 
reading, and to feel that the humblest 
artisan must be approached with the same 
respect for an intellectual being as the writer 
would shew to his own most cultivated asso- 
ciates. He went thoroughly along with the 
present elevated tone of English journalism, 
and in his hands it has lost nothing of its 
true dignity and usefulness, in mingling fun 
with reproof, and sarcasm with argument. 

The conversational powers of Douglas 
Jerrold cannot be enlarged upon in this 
place. The general public will never pro- 
perly appreciate them. The sayings tbat 

ave circulated from mouth to mouth in the 
London world of letters will be long repeated, 
and some will find their way into print. 
But no repetition can convey any impression 
of the wonderful instinct with which his un- 
studied wit flashed forth in the most unex- 
pected sallies, upon the most seemingly im- 
possible opportunities, Some of the brilliant 
sayings which he scattered about amongst 
bis choicest friends have been reported as if 
they were the outpourings of a severe na- 
ture ; but no mere repetition can exhibit 
that true estimate of them always produced 
by his own genial laugh, which shewed there 
was no malice in the jest, and made the ob- 
ject of it almost proud that he had given oc- 
casion for such a contribution to social en- 
joyment. Jerrold was truly a man of a large 

eart, as well as of a great original genius. 
He never lost an opportunity of labouring 
in any act of benevolence that his sense of 
duty set before him; and his last words 
were those of affection towards all with 
whom he had been associated in friendship, 
—to him a sacred relation. 

The deceased was buried at Norwood 
Cemetery on the 16th ult. The pall-bearers 
were Mr.Charles Dickens, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Horace Mayhew, 
Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Bradbury, Mr. 
Monkton Milnes, M.P., and Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton, M.P. 

‘The gentlemen who occupied the mourn- 
ing coaches were the late Mr. Jerrold’s eldest 
and youngest sons, Mr. William Blanchard 
and Thomas Jerrold, Mr. Henry Mayhew, 
his son-in-law, Mr. Copeland, his brother-in- 
law, and the three medical men, Dr. Wright, 
Dr. Quain, and Mr. Cleveland, who attended 
the deceased in his last illness. 


Among those who followed in procession 
were Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Mark Lemon, 
Mr.John Forster, Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. Ster- 
ling Coyne, Mr. F. J. Serle, Mr. Bayle Ber- 
nard, Mr. Westland Marston, Mr. Tom Tay- 
lor, Mr. Heraud, Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr, 
Robert Bell, Mr. Peter Cunningham, Mr. 
George Hodder, Mr. Moxon, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Hazlitt, Mr. Wm. Bennett, Mr. Barlow, Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Jas. Hannay, Mr. Evans, Dr. frase 
mus Wilson, Messrs. Henry and Augustus 
Mayhew, Mr.E.S. Pigott, Mr. Hansteed, Mr, 
Mitchell, F.R.S., Mr. S. Lucas, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Messrs. Thomas and George Land- 
seer, Mr. Creswick, Mr. E. M. Ward, Mr, 
Augustus Egg, Mr. Frank Stone, Mr. Frith, 
Mr. George Cruikshank, Mr. John Leach, 
Mr. Landells, Mr. Tenniel, Mr. Kenny 
Meadows, Mr. E. H. Bailey, Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Wilkinson, who played 
the principal character in Mr. Jerrold’s first 
— production in 1821, and Mr. Nelson 


ee. 

The following is from a correspondent :— 
Jerrold’s dramas have doubtless worked 
much good; that combination of wit and 
pleasantry with virtuous and moral teach- 
ing in which they abound, is peculiarly 
adapted to lead and guide the taste of the 
people. His first piece, ‘More Frightened 
than Hurt,” a very popular farce, was pro- 
duced at Sadlers Wells in 1821. From that 
period to 1830, he wrote many successful 
dramas for the Surrey and Coburg Theatres, 
“Black Eyed Susan” being the favourite. 
In January, 1832, “The Rent Day” was 
produced at Drury Lane ; after which ap- 
peared at Drury Lane, Covent Garden, the 
Strand Theatres and the Haymarket, the 
following brilliant series:—the “Bride of 
Ludgate,” “The Golden Calf,” 1832’; « Nell 
Gwynne,” 1833 ; ‘‘ ‘I'he Housekeeper,” 1833 ; 
“The Wedding Gown,” 1834 ; ‘‘ Beau Nash,” 
1834 ; “The Hayard of the Die,” 1835 ; * The 
School-fellows,” 1835 ; ‘‘ Doves in a Cage,” 
1835; ‘‘ The Painter of Ghent,” in which he 
himself peformed the principal part, 1836; 
“The Perils of Pippins,” 1826 ; ‘* The White 
Milliner,” 1841; ‘The Prisoner of War,” 
1842; ‘‘ Bubbles of the Day,” 1842 ; “ Ger- 
trude’s Cherries,” 1842 ; “Time Works Won- 
ders,” 1845 ; “The Cai’s Paw,” 1850 ; “ Re- 
tired from Business,” 1851; ‘St. Cupid,” 
1853; (first acted before her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle, and afterwards produced at 
the Princess’s.) 


WILLIAM WINGFIELD YATES, Esq. 

William Wingfield Yates, of Holne-Cot, 
Devon, formerly of Parkfields, Staffordshire, 
Esq., was the eldest of the two sons (the 
Rev. Samuel Wildman Yates, of Reading, 
being the other,) of John Yates, of Barlas- 
ton-hall, Staffordshire, Esq., by his wife 
Harriott, daughter and co-heiress of Wing- 
field Wi dman, Esq., the _—— of John 
Wingfield, of Norton and Hazlebarrow, in 
Derbyshire, Esq. John Yates was the eld- 
est son of William Yates, of Springside, 
Bury, in Lancashire, Esq., whose other 
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issue were,—2nd, Ellen, who married the 
first Sir Robert Peel, Bart., by whom she 
had the late lamented Prime Minister, Sir 
Robert Peel, and other issue ; 3rd, Edmund, 
of kairlawn, Kent, and Ince, in Cheshire ; 
4th, William, Rector of Eccleston, in Lan- 
cashire ; &th, Thomas, of Irwell-house, in 
Lancashire ; 6th, Eliza, wife of Robert Peel, 
of Wallington, in Norfolk, Esq. ; 7th, Jane, 
wife of Robert Peel, of Taliaris, Esq. ; and 
8th, Jonathan, a General in the army ;— 
all decea: 

Mr. William Wingfield Yates, the subject 
of this memoir, was educated at the Royal 
Military College at Marlow, and at the age 
of sixteen obtiined his commission, as en- 
sign in the 47th Foot,—the head-quarters 
of which he joined at Gibraltar, in 1808, and 
served with it through the greater part of 
the Peninsular War. He was a most active 
officer ;—he brought up Sir Lowry Cole’s 
Division (the 4th) to join Lord Hill on the 
retreat to Madrid, riding 200 miles over the 
most difficult country to effect that object. 
He was present at the siege of Tarifa, siege 
of Cadiz, battle of Barossa, the surrender of 
Tarragona to Marshall Suchet, and many 
small affairs. In a foraging party on the 
banks of the Doure he was severely wound- 
ed, and at Vittoria he was so dangerously 
wounded in both legs as to be incapacitated 
for further service, For his meritorious 
services he received a medal, with clasps for 
Barossa and Vittoria. 

Mr. Wingfield Yates married, in 1817, Ce- 
cilia, daughter of John Peel, of the Pastures- 
house, Derbyshire, Esq., by whom (she died 
in 1844, while at Carlsruhe,) he had issue 8 
sons and 5 daughters, who all, except one 
son, survive him, and who are here enume- 
rated; — 1st, Lieutenant-Colonel Edmund 
Robert William Wingfield Yates, unattach- 
ed, for many years Military Secretary in 
Jamaica, in Mauritius, and in the East In- 
dies, to General Sir William Gomm, G.C.B. ; 
2nd, John Wildman, for some years an 
officer in the 82nd Foot, and now retired 
from the service ; 3rd, Frederick, Captain 
in Count Walmoden’s Austrian Cuirassiers : 
4th, Augustus, formerly Captain in Count 
Walmoden’s Cuirassiers, and afterwards 
Major in the 1st Royal German Legion ; 
5th, Henry Peel, Major in the Royal Horse 
Artillery, who served with distinction in the 
Crimea ; 6th, Ferdinand, Lieutenant in 1st 
Devon Militia ; 7th, Pargeter de Wingfield, 
still under age. Of the daughters,—Ist, 
Juliana Vittoria, married Colonel William 
Nesbitt Orange ; 2nd, Georgiana Cecilia, 
married the Rev. William Blake Doveton ; 
8rd, Marianne Louisa, married John Tyrrell, 
Oe 4th, Charlotte Adelaide, married 
William George Cunningham, Esq.; 5th, 
Frances Maria Wilhelmina. The deceased 
son, George, entered the Royal Navy, and 
served in the Syrian campaign of 1840-41, 
for which he obtained a medal. He died 
in 1849, 

Mr, William Wingfield Yates died at 
Holne-Cot, on the 28th of January last, and 
was buried in the churchyard at Holne, 
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L. H. J. Torna, Esq., F.S.A. 

April 2. Aged 46, Lewis Hyppolitus 
Joseph Tonna, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Secre- 
tary of the United Service Institution. 

He was boru in Liverpool on the 8rd of 
September, 1812. His father was Vice- 
Consul of the kingdoms of Spain, and Consul 
of the two Sicilies. His mother was daughter 
of H. S. Blanckley, Esq., major in the 
army, Consul-general in the Balearic Islands, 
and at Algiers, a descendant of Guillaume 
de Blanc-Lis, a Norman Knight in the service 
of William the Conqueror, who was present 
at the battle of Hastings, Mr. Tonna evinced 
at an early age talents of a very superior 
order: his love for science, and the facilit; 
with which he acquired knowledge an 
languages, was extraordinary. At 16 years 
of age, in consequence of his father’s death, 
he left Corfu, where he had been stud ing 
} a the university founded by Lord re - 
ord) under Bam and Grasetti, and ac- 
cepted the Dg yg of Naval Instructor 
on board H. M. frigate ‘ Rainbow,” and 
accompanied Sir John Franklin in 1880 to 
the Mediterranean, by whom he was tly 
valued. When stationed in the Gulf of 
Corinth, his thorough knowledge of the 
French, Italian, and Greek was 
specially brought into play during the time 

cee held Patras, a? to the arrival 
of King Otho. In 1834, upon Sir John 
Franklin leaving the Mediterranean station, 
Sir Pultney Malcolm, then Admiral in com. 


mand, expressed a desire that Mr. Tonna 
should be appointed to his, the flag- 
C) 


ship. After remaining a year in 
“ Britannia,” Mr. Tonna returned with Sir 
P. M. to England, and was soon elected 
Assistant Director of the United Service In- 
stitution, in the room of Captain (afterwards 
Colonel) Stodart, who was killed in Persia. 
Mr. Tonna then became Secretary, and devo- 
ted his untiring energies to the improvement 
of that institution for a period of twenty-one 
years. After a season of over-exertion and 
anxiety during the year 1852, when he 
made great sacrifice of time, strength, and 
money for the Institution, his health 
to decline, and although he continued his 
labours until a few weeks before his death, 
he sank from exhaustion on the 2nd of April, 
1857. The Council passed a resolution ex- 
ressive of “ their deep t at the loss the 
nstitution had sustained by being deprived 
of Mr. Tonna’s zealous and effective services, 
which had been rendered by him for so 
many years.” 

Mr. Tonna was the author of several 
books and tracts, amongst which are ‘* Nuns 
and Nunneries,” “‘ Erchomena,” ‘‘ Elieshib,” 
“Privileged Persons,” “The Lord is at 
hand,” &c. He edited ‘‘ Bible Character- 
istics,” ‘‘ Memoir of Jack Britt,” &c., and 
“The Christian Annotator, or Notes and 
Queries on Scriptural Subjects,” which in- 
teresting and useful work originated with, 
and was carried on entirely by, himself. 

Mr. Tonna was married twice,—first to 
Charlotte Elizabeth, in 1841: she died in 
1846. Secondly, in 1848, to Mary Anne, 
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daughter of Charles Dibdin, Esq., who now 
lives to deplore the loss of one so universally 
beloved, respected, and regretted. 


Witt1am WA tron, Esq. 

May 5. At his residence, Long- Wall, 
Oxford, in his 74th year, William Walton, 
Esq., formerly British Agent at Santo 
Domingo, and a voluminous writer on the 


Spanish Colonies, the Carlist War in Spain, 
& 


C. 

Mr. Walton’s father was Spanish Consul 
at Liverpool, and sent him at an early age 
to Spain and Portugal, in order to acquire a 
knowledge of the languages of these coun- 
tries and of commercial life. Mr. Walton 
was the first, we believe, who introduced the 
Peruvian alpaca to the notice of the British 
public, and was not less instrumental in 
regard to the importation of guano as a 
fertilizing manure. Mr. Walton said that 
the merchants of Liverpool at first treated 
his proposal respecting this manure with 
disdain, and asked him if he thought they 
would turn their ships into dung-carts, 
Mr. Walton has been heard to say that he was 
deputed, by the Mexican government in 1815, 
to offer the crown of Mexico to his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, and 
negociations to that effect were in full train 
between the British government and Mexico, 
when Napoleon —~ made his escape 
from Elba, setting all Europe in a flame, 
and directing the attention of England to 
matters of nearer and deeper interest. Mr. 
Walton at one period gave the benefit of 
his extensive experience and great know- 
ledge to the columns of the Morning Chroni- 
cle, in which he was a frequent writer, and 
we believe he also wrote in several of the 
Reviews and Magazines of the day, being a 
gentleman of great mental activity and un- 
wearied habits of research. He had drawn 
up, shortly before his death, an account of 
the Duke of Wellington’s estate in Spain, 
derived from personal inspection and know- 
ledge, and a detailed comparative view of 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. During his long 
and chequered life, Mr. Walton had been on 
terms of personal friendship and intimac 
with many of the most distinguished Englis 
and Foreign diplomatists and statesmen, 
and his conversation was full of interesting 
particulars, derived from extensive observa- 
tion both at home and abroad, during a long 
and active life. 


BIRTHS. 


May 1. At Howe Hatch, the Hon. Mrs, 
Fredcrick Petre, a son. 
May 6. At Grosvenor-sq., Viscountess Milton, 


son. 
May 14. At Hatton-castle, Aberdeenshire, the 
wife of Major Duff, a dau. 

May 15. At Harbledown-lodge, near Canter- 
bury, the wife of Lieut.-Col. T. Jackson, late of 
the 10th Regt. Bombay N.I., a son. 

May 16._ At Sketiy-park, Glamorganshire, the 
wife of G. B. Morris, esq., a dau. 

May 17. At Sherborne, Dorset, the wife of 
John Gould Avery, esq., a son. 


William Walton, Esq.—Births. 


(July, 


May 18. At Carisbrooke-lodge, Durham-park, 
Gloucestershire, the wife of Alfred Chillcot, esq., 
a son and heir. 

May 19. At Speke-hall, Lancashire, the wife 
of Richard Watt, esq., a daughter. 

My 21. At Bellefield-house, Parson’s-green, 
Middlesex, the wife of Henry Brinsley Sheridan, 
esq., M.P., a son. 

ay 22. At Clifton, the Lady Isabella C, Grant, 
a son. 

5 iton, the wife of the Rev. John W. Hawtrey, 
a dau. 

May 23. At Leamington, the wife of Charles 
Wriottesley Digby, esq., a dau. 

May 24. At Roehampton, the Hon. Mrs. Biber, 
a son and heir. 

May 26. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Mar- 
chioness of Queensbury, permaturely, of twin 
daughters, still-born. 

May 28. At Stanley-place, Chester, the wife of 
E. G. Salisbury, esq., M.P., a daughter. 

May 30. At 36, Chester-sq., the wife of Col, 
Steele, C.B., Coldstream Guards, a dau. 

May 31. At 73, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde- 
park, the wife of Maurice James O’Connill, esq., 
of Lakeview, Killarney, Kerry, a son and heir. 

Junel. At Bagneres de Bigorre, Hautes Pyre- 
nees, the lady of Col. William Crompton, a dau. 

At Hundill-hall, near Pontefract, the wife of 
J. R. W. Atkinson, esq., a dau. 

At Dallington Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. Ralph Raisbeck Tatham, a son. 

June 2. At Abbotsford, Mrs. Hope Scott, a son, 
the only great-grandchild of Sir Walter Scott. 

At the Parsonage, New Bolingbroke, the wife 
of the Rev. Justice Chapman, a son, 

At Newton-house, near Chester, the wife of 
Edward Henry Roscoe, esq., a son. 

June 3. At Park-st, Grosvenor-sq , London, the 
wife of Col. Herbert Watiin Wynn, M.P., Cefn, 
near St. Asaph, a son and heir. 

At Chesham-pl., the wife of Charles W. Gren- 
fell, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Richmond-hill, the wife of G. H. Lang, 
esq., of Overtoun, Dunbartonshire, N.B., a 
son 


June 4, At Bulmershe-court, Reading, Lady 
Catherine Wheble, a son. 

At Weston-hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. C. H. Daw- 
son, a son and heir. 

At Southwick-crescent, Hyde-park, the wife 
od C. Darby Griffith, esq., M.P., a dau., still- 

rm. 


At Farmington rectory, near Northleach, the 
wife of the Rev. W. H. Stanton, a son. 

At Faulkbourne rectory, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. F. Spurrell, rector, a dau. 

June 5. At Torquay, the wife of Henry J. 
Baker Baker, esq.,,of Elemore-hall, Durham, a 


son. 

June8. At Southborough, Kingston-on-Thames, 
the wife of Sir Fred. Currie, Bart., a son. 

June 10. At Southwick-crescent, Hyde-park, 
the wife of Major Jervois, R.E., a dau. 

At Eccleston-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Frederic 
Hoburt, a son. 

June 11. At Woodchester-house, Gloucester- 
shire, Mrs. Edward Wise, a dau. 

At Woodland’s-ter., Blackheath, at the bouse 
of her father, Gen. Sir Edward Nicolls, K.C.B., 
the wife of J. Hill Williams, esq., of Waterloo- 
pl., Pall-Mall, a dau. b= 

June 13. At Talacre, Flintshire, the Hon. Lady 
Mostyn, a son. 

The wife of Sir Godfrey J. Thomas, Bart., a 


son. 

At Boddington Manor-house, Cheltenham, the 
wife of Capt. Herbert Gall, H.M.’s 14th Dra- 
goons, a son. 

At Belgrave-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Horatio Fitz 
Roy, a dau. 

une 14. In the Cathedral-close, Winchester, 
the Hon. Mrs. William Warburton, a son. 

At Eaton-sq., the wife of Frank Crossley, esq., 
M.P. for Halifax, a son and heir. 
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At Onslow-sq., London, the Hon. Mrs. Newdi- 
gate Burne, a dau. 

June 16. At Hyde-park-gardens, the wife of 
Fuller Maitland Wilson, esq., a son. 

June 17. Inthe Close, Winchester, the wife of 
the Rev. R. Payne, vicar of Downton, Wilts, a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 3. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Sir James W. Colvile, of Ochiltree, to Frances 
Elinor, eldest dau. of J. P. Grant, esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

April 14. AtSt. George’s, Hanover-sq., London, 
W. Ayshford, eldest son of E. Ayshford Sanford, 
esq., of Nynehead-court, to Sarah Ellen, dau. of 
the late H. Seymour, esq., of Knoyle-house, Wilts. 

At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Arthur Lionel, 
eldest son of the Jate Hon. Arthur Cesar Tolle- 
mache, to Emily, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Major-General Sir Jeremiah Bryant, C.B., of the 
Bengal Army. 

April 18. At the British Embassy, at Paris, 
Richard William Bulkeley, esq.,-of the Royal 
Horse Guards, eldest son of Sir R. W. Bulkeley, 
M.P., to Mary Emily, eldest dau. of Henry 
Baring, esq., M.P. 

April 19. At Dublin, John, second son of 
Robert Hedley, esq., of Hartford, Northumber- 
land, to Henrietta, youngest dau. of Sir Thomas 
Butler, Bart., of Balling-temple, Carlow. 

April 20. At Emmanuel Church, Camberwell, 
Wm. Clay, esq., late Capt. in H.M’s 37th Regt., 
and eldest surviving son of the late Gen. Clay, 
K.C., to Caroline Julia, eldest sister of Sir Claude 
C. de Crespigny, Bart. 

May 6. At Netherseal, near Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, George Charles Burne, esq., Commander 
in the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company’s service, Bombay, second son of the 
Rev. H. T. Burne, of the Vineyards, Bath, to 
Mary Ann, youngest dau. of Col. Sir G. H. Hewitt, 
Bart., of the former place, and grand-dau. of the 
late Right Hon. Sir G. Hewitt, Bart., G.C.B., 
formerly Commander-in-Chief in India, and of 
the late Right Rev. Henry William Majendie, 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. 

May 23. At St. Paui’s Knightsbridge, Frederick 
Morton Eden, Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, eldest 
son of the Right Rev. the Bishop of Moray and 
Ross, to Lousia Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Vice-Admiral Hyde Parker, C. B. 

May 25. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Archi- 
bald Peel, esq., a son of General Jonathan Peel, 
M.P., to Miss Palmer, only dau. of Sir Wm. 
Roger Palmer, Bart. 

May 26. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., the Earl of 
Stradbroke, to Augusta, widow of Col. Bonham, 
of the 10th Hussars, and second dau. of the late 
Sir Christopher Musgrave, Bart. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Augustus Arthur 
Vansittart, esq., youngest son of the late General 
Vansittart, esq., 6f Bisham Abbey, Berks, to the 
Hon. Rachel Irby, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. 
Lord and Lady Boston. 

At Marylebone Church, Lieut. Ralph Gore, 
Royal Horse Artillery, only son of the late George 
Adenbrooke Gore, esq., of Barrowmount, Gore’s 
bridge, Kilkenny, to Arabella, dau. of the late 
Edward Godfrey, and of the Dowager Countess 
of Morton, late of Old-hall, East Bergholt. 

May 27. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Andrew 
Buchanan, esq., her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Denmark, to the Hon. Georgina Eliza Stuart, 
dau. of the late, and sister of the present, Lord 
Blantyre. 

June 1. At Sidmouth, Devon, the Hon. Wm. 
Arthur Hobart, son of the Rt. Hon. and Rev. the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, to Marianne, dau. of 
the late Richard Kennet Dawson, esq., of Frick- 
ley-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Ottery St. Mary, the Rev. A. P. Turquand, 
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second son of the late William James Turquand, 

., of the H.E.1.C. Bengal Civil Service, to 
Ellen Eyre, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Cornish, Vicar 
of Ottery St. Mary. 

June2, AtjAshby-de-la-Zouch, the Rev. John 
Denton, M.A., Incumbent of the Holy Trinity 
Church, Ashby-de-la-Zouch to Mary Ann Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of the Rev. Mr. Marmaduke 
Vavasour, Vicar of Ashby-de-la-Zouch and canon 
of Peterborough. 

At Handsworth, Chas. H. Halcomb, esq., of 
Woodhouse, Cheadle, Staffordshire, to Susanna 
Mary Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Hand, Rector of Handsworth. 

At Clifton, Charles Mahon Tyndall, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, to Louisa Miriam Sophia, eldest 
dau. of the late Ed. Tyndall, esq., Lieut. R.N. | 

At Chiswick, Donald William Mackenzie, _ 
of Canton, China, son of the late Major Dona d 
Mackenzie, Royal African Corps, to Ri 
Catherine, youngest dau. of the late Captain 
Richard Croker, R.N. 

June 4. At Banwell, James Adeane Law, 
Captain Bengal Service, second son of the Rev. 
Chancellor and the Lady Charlotte Law, to Har- 
riette Ellen Blachley, third dau. of the Rev. W. 
H. Turner, Vicar of Banwell, Somerset, and 
grand-daughter of the late Dean of Norwich. 

At Charlton, Kent, John, only son of Wm, 
Kettlewell, esq., of Upminster, Essex, to Mar- 
garet Masson, eldest dau. of Charles Sutherland, 
es ;., of Lee, Kent. 

At St. Nicholas, Brighton, W. H. Somerton, 
ena, of Cotham-lodge, Bristol, to Elizabeth, 
widow of C. A. Curtis, esq., of Abingdon, Berks. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, William W. Faw- 
cett, esq., eldest son of Col. Fawcett, of Craven- 
hill, to Caroline Elizabeth, only dau. of Robert 
Stafford, esq., Hyde-park-sq., and Millbank, 
Westminster. 

At St. Pancras, John Arthur Cahusac, esq., 
F.S.A., to Harriot, widow of the late Rev. T. 
Temple. 

At Clapham, John Bruce, esq., writer to the 
“ Signet,” Edinburgh, to Jessie, third dau. of the 
late Robert Taylor, esq., of Broomland, in the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

At the Chapel of the British Embassy, Paris, 
George Harris, esq., H.M.’s Consul-General at 
Venice, to Ellen Henrietta, dau. of Daniel Mag- 
niac, esq. 

June 5. Prince Oscar of Sweden, born in 1829, 
second son of the reigning monarch, to the Duke 
of Nassau’s sister, born in 1836. 

June6. At Barnstaple, Cadwallader Edwards 
Palmer, esq., son of the late Very Rev. Joseph 
Palmer, Dean of Cashel, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Spurway, Rector of 
Clare Portion, Tiverton, and Alwington. 

At Ashwick, Somerset, George Strachey, esq., 
Attaché to H.M.’s Legation at Stuttgart, to 
Georgiana, dau. of the late Richard Strachey, 
esq., of Ashwick-grove, Somerset. 

une 9. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., the Rev. 
E. Spooner, son of the V. Archdeacon Spooner, 
to Octavia, dau. of Sir Oswald Modley, Bart. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Grinham Keen, esq., 
of Serjeants’-Inn, second son of the late William 
Keen, esq., of Goda!ming, to Mary, youngest dau. 
of the late Francis John Gunning, esq., of Cam- 
bridge. 

At Lacock, the Hon. Geo. Augustus Hobart, of 
the Bombay Civil S rvice, son of the Earl of 
Buckinghamsh., to Jane, eldest dau. of Sir John 
Wither Awdry, of Notton, Chippenham. 

At Kingswinford, Wordsley, Staffordsh, Wm. 
Terrell, esq., of Clifton, Bristol, to Caroline 
Harriet, eldest surviving dau. of the late Samuel 
Girdlestone, esq., of the Middle Temple, Q.C. 

At St. James’s Piccadilly, Capt. H. Byng, R.N., 
of Quendon-hall, Essex, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Gubbins, C.B., of Belmont, 
Hants. 

June 10. At St. Ippolyt’s Church, the Rev. 
Lewis Hensley, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
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bridge, and Vicar of Hitchin, Hertfordsh., to 
Margaret Isabella, only dau. of Andrew Amos, 
esq., of St. Ibb’s. ‘ 

At Cames Eskan, Dumbartonsh., Capt. Mid- 
dleton, 7th Dragoon Guards, to Janet Hamilton, 
youngest au. of Colin Campbell, esq., of Colgrein. 

At Bishop’s Hatfield, Herts. Capt. Alexander 
Wats n Mackenzie, late 91st Highlanders, only 
son of Thos. Mackenzie, esq., of Ord, Ross-shire, 
to Angel Babington, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Benjamin Peile, of Bishop’s Hatfield. 

Frederick, only son of Richard Webb, esq., of 
Donnington-hall, Herefordsh., to the Hon. Miss 
Fiennes, youngest dau. of Lord Saye and Sele. 

At Liverpool, the Rev. Dr. Bateson, Master of 
St. John’s C llege, Cambridge, to Anna, eldest 
dau. of Jas. Alkin, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Willesden, Capt. Charles C. Mason, 45°h 
Regt., M.N.L., fifth son of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir Francis Mason and the Hon. Selina Lady 
Mason, to Lucy Eda, youngest dau. of the late 
William Holmes, esq., Kilrea, Ireland. 

June 13. At St. Nicholas’ Church, Glamorgan- 
shire, Capt. G. H. Browne, of the 88th Regt., 
only son of the Hon. Howe Browne, and nephew 
to Lord Kilmaine, to Louisa, youngest dau. of 
Adm. Sir George Tyler, of Cottrell, in the same 
county. 

At Heavitree, W. Henry Robinson, tarrister- 
at-law, eldest son of the late Wm. Robinson, 
LL.D., of Tottenham, to Susannah, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. H. G. Salter, M.A., of Hea- 
vitree. 

June l6. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. 
Thomson, King’s Dragoon Guards, son of the 
late Robert Thomson, esq., of Camphill, Ren- 
frewsh., to Fanny Julia, youngest dau. of Sir 
aay Ferguson Davie, Bart., M.P., of Creedy- 
park. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Wm. Abdy Fellowes, 
R.N., eldest son of the late Adm. Sir Thos. Fel- 
lowes, C.B., to Hannah, only child of the late 
a Gordon, esq., of Knockespock, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Junel7. At Paddington, Major Wm. Rick- 
man, of the Depét Battalion, Pembroke, and 
late of her Majesty’s 77th Regt., to Mary Puls- 
ford, dau. of the Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, M.P. 

At Barnet, George, third son of Robert Han- 
bury, esq., of Poles, Herts, to Mary, eldest dau, 
of John ‘lrotter, esq., Dyrham-park, Herts. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 25. AtSierra Leone, the Rt. Rev. John 
William Weeks, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, having only returned on the 17th from 
visiting the stations of the Yoruba Mission of 
the Church Missionary Society. The “ African,” 
a Sierra Leone paper, of the 26th of March, 
gives the following account of the last moments 
of the departed bishop :—“It is with a heavy 
heart that we have to annouce to our readers the 
death of the Right Rev. Dr. Weeks, which took 
= about a quarter to five yesterday morning. 

he hopes that were entertained that a return to 
his own home and the care of friends might con- 
tribute to restore his shattered frame have proved 
vain. He gradually sank from the morning of 
his landing on the 17th inst , and yielded up his 
spirit in sure hope of seeing Him in whom he 
had believed. A most touching incident occurred 
a few hours before his death. He was asked by 
a friend, ‘Is the Lord precious to your soul?’ 
A smile lit up the features that were already 
shewing the effects of approaching dissolution, 
when he deliberately spelt the word ‘precious,’ 
pronouncing each letter distinc:ly, and then 
added very. They were the last words which he 
was heard to speak, and soon after all that was 
before the eyes of weeping friends was but the 
cold and earthly tabernacle of the departed 
sprit. His career as a bishop, however short, 
was memorable. He had established a native 
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ministry. Seven native catechists were admitted 
by him to the deaconate in this colony, and four 
in Abbeokouta. Bishop Vidal was only fourteen 
mon hs in actual residence in his diocese. Bishop 
Weeks was some two months longer. The one 
was struck down while young and full of life and 
hope ; the other had been a veteran in his Mas- 
ter’s service, and is laid in the midst of those to 
whom his name had been as a household word.” 
Mr. Weeks was for some years an active and 
zealous missionary stationed in that part of the 
globe previously to being appointed to the vacant 
see. The climate, however, at length impaired 
his health, and he found it necessary to return to 
England for its restoration. Having recovered 
his former state of strength and vigour, he be- 
came minis er of St. Thomas’s Church, in the 
Waterloo-road, Lambeth, a poor, ignorant, and 
most depraved neighbourhood, where his Chris- 
tian efforts proved most successful, and his ami- 
able disposition and general benevolence won for 
him almost universal esteem. Here he con- 
tinued to labour for some time with unwearied 
diligence, until the Government ahout three 
years since offered him the Bishopric at Sierra 
Leone, which he at once accepted, and shortly 
afterwards departed upon his voyage to the fu- 
ture scene of his ministry, in which happy and 
glorious work he has now finished his course, 
and gone to his reward. 

April 21. At Rome, aged 33, the Rev. Edward 
Thomas Evans, B.A. 1845, M.A. 1848, Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, P.C. of Llandudno (1850), 
Carnarvonshire. 

April24, The Rev. C. Moore, of Monasterevan. 

April 25. At Llanegrin, aged 87, the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, B.A. 1814, P.C., of Lianegrin 
(1814), Merionethshire. 

April 29. At Tanfield Parsonage, aged 62, 
the Rev. William Simpson, P.C. of Tanfield 
(1824), Durham. 

May 4. At Southam, aged 81, the Rev. Jitid 
Thomas, B.A. 1799, M.A. 1808, Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

May 6. Aged 56, the Rev. Wilmot Cave- 
Browne-Cave, P.C. of St. Barnabas, Homerton, 
Hackney (1856), fourth son of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Cave-Browne-Cave, of Stretton-hall, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch. 

May 16. At Enmore, Somerset, aged 87, the 
Rev. John Poole, B.A., Brasenose, 1792, M.A. 
1794, Oriel College, Oxford, R. of Enmore (1796), 
and of Swainswick (1811), Somerset. 

Aged 48, the Rev. Robert Spofforth, of Market 
Weighton. 

May 18. At the Vicarage, Scottow, aged 57, 
the Rev. John Lubbock, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1827, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, R. of 
Belaugh and V. of Scottow, Norfolk. 

Aged 79, the Rev. Richard Frost, for 57 years 
the diligent, faithful, and beloved pastor of the 
Independent Church at Great Dunmow, Essex. 

May %. At Passenham Rectory, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 73, the Rev. Loraine Loraine- 
Smith. The deceased gentleman was the only 
son of the late — Lorraine, esq., proprietor and 
lord of the manor of Enderby, in the county of 
Leieester, and descended from an ancient family 
in the north of England, well known to all reud- 
ers of English and Border history. Educated at 
Eton, and proceeding to the University, he ac- 
quired both a knowledge of and a taste for 
classical literature ; and, bestowing upon it his 
excellent abilities, he kept up his early acquire- 
ments, and maintained through them, in af er 
life, a congenial intercourse with many distin- 
guished persons amongst the nobility and gentry, 
to whose society his fine commanding person, 
elegant manners, amiability of disposition, and 
finished style of dress and equipage, rather en- 
hanced than otherwise by its originality and 
eccentricity, gave a welcome zest. Asa county 
magistrate, he was active and serviceable in 
many respects, tempering justice with mercy, 
and ever keeping in mind the public good. As 
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a member of general society he was not only 
hospitable and generous, but will be long re- 
membered and missed, as one whose kindly dis- 
position led him to bring the different classes 
together at his social board, and to promote a 
friendly feeling among them. Heir to a hand- 
some patrimony, and mixing from his youth in 
the hig..est rank of society, where the sports of 
the field were the leading objects of pursuit, he 
was amongst the number of those clergymen,— 
now fast disappearing from among us, but sanc- 
tioned in a manner by the laity of those days,— 
who prided themselves upon the merits of their 
“turnout,” whether in the field or on the high 
road; and no one was more distingué in this 
respect than the deceased. But in justice it 
may be said, that no man was ever more at- 
tentive to the wants and sicknesses of his poor 
parishioners. Having long studied, and ac- 
quired great skill in the healing art, he was 
most prompt and kind in visiting all cases of 
affliction in his parish, and tenderly applied 
with his own hands the remedies he had in store 
to the sores and wounds of his people. His re- 
mains were consigned to the earth on Thursday 
last, attende.!, at his expressed desire, by his 
immediate relations only; but the unusually 
dense assemblage of all ranks and conditions 
on the occasion, many of whom had requested 
permission to accompany his corpse to the grave, 
attested the large share of personal interest and 
regard that he had attracted to himself during a 
residence of more than forty years. The de- 
ceased gentleman has left a widow, and two 
daughters married to R. Lee Bevan and A. 
Fuller, esquires. 

At Bath, aged 89, the Rev. John Bayly, late 
Vicar of Chilthorne Domer, in the county of 
Somerset, and of St. Meryn, Cornwall. 

At Corfe Mullen, tne Rev. Matthew McCobb, 
who for the last eighteen years, as Chaplain of 
the Union Workhouse in Wimborne, had been 

reatly beloved by the officers and inmates both 
or his marked humility and punctual attention 
to the performance of his religious duties at the 
Union. 

At Southampton, aged 43, the Rev. Joseph 
Pechey, Wesleyan Minister. 

At the Manse, Marykirk, aged 46, the Rev. 
Alex. C. Low, Minister of the parish. 

May 21. The Ven. William Leahy, Archdeacon 
of Killala and Rector of Moylough. 

May 22. At the Manse of Balmerino, Fife, aged 
60, the Rev. John Thomson, in the thirty-third 
year of his ministry. 

May 23. The Rev. Matthew Forde Smyth, 
P. C. of Rathmel (1855), Yorkshire. 

May 29. At Cockburn Bank, Bonnington, aged 
55, the Rev. Thomas Cutlar, Minister of East 
Anstruther, in the 14th year of his ministry. 

Junel. On board the mail steamer “ Jura,” 
between Alexandria and Malta, aged 33, the Rev. 
John Pawley Pope, B.A., assis ant Chaplain on 
the Madras Establishment, fourth son of Mr. John 
Pope, of Gascoyne-terrace. 

June2. Aged 42, the Rev. Edward Walker, 
B.A. 1839, M.A. 1842, Senior Fellow and for- 
merly Bursar of King’s College, Cambridge. 

At Mercury-house, near Brentford, of disease 
of the heart, aged 57, the Rev. Edward Jrimmer, 
late of Putney, Surrey. 

June 3. At Bradford, the Rev. William Gear. 
For a period of twenty-five years he was minis'er 
of the Independent chapel in that town, which 
office he resigned about twelve months since. 

At Idlicot, Warwickshire, age 86, the Rev. 
William Godfrey Huet, B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, R. of Idlicot. 
(1840), Warwickshire. 

June 4, in College, aged 36, the Rev. Richard 
Watson, B.A. 1847, M.A. 1850, Vice-President 
and ‘Tutor of Queen’s College, and Senior Proctor 
of the University of Cambridge. 

At the Free Church Manse of Aldearne, the 
Rev, William Barclay. 
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June5. At the Rectory, aged 83, the Rev. 
James Vaughan, B.A. 1798, M.A. 1804, Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, R. of Wraxhall, (1801), Somerset. 

In Edinburgh, aged 79, the Rev. George Hagar, 
for many years Incumbent of the Episcopai Chape 
at Lonmay, Aberdeenshire. 

June 6. AttheRecto:y, ae Wilts, aged 72, 
the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Pleydell Bourerie, 
B.A., 1805, M.A. 1810, All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
scn of the second Earl of Radnor, Canon of Salis- 
bury (1826), R. of Pewsey (1816), Wilts, and R. of 
Whippingham (1826), Isle of Wight. 

At Newbury, aged 64, the Rev. Hibbert Binney, 
DC.L., B.A. 1842, M.A. 1844, Worcester College, 
Oxford, R. of Newbury (1838), Berks, and Minis- 
ter of Trinity Chapel, Knightsbridge. 

At Winsford, Somerse, the Rev. Bennett 
Michell,Vicar of the said Parish, anda Magistrate 
for the county of Somerset. 

June7. In Regent-st. aged 78, the Rev. Thos. 
Bersey, Wesleyan Minister. 

June 9, At the Vicarage, Withington, aged 70, 
the Rev. William Walthall Greiton, B.A. 1810, 
Clare College, Cambridge, V. of Withington 
(1816,) Here ordshire. 

At Palgrave, Suffolk, aged 72, the Rev. William 
White Henchman, B.A. 1807, Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, late of Earl Soham, Suffolk. 

June 10. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 49, the 
Rev. Rotert Lawson, B.A. 1839, M.A. 1842, Jesus 
College, Cambridge, formerly R. of Moulton St. 
Michael, Norfolk. 

June ll, At Great Wratting, aged 76, the Rev. 
Thomas Blomfield Syer, for thirty-nine years 
Rector of Great and Little Wratting, and many 
years a Magistrate for the county of Suffolk. 

June 13. At the Rectory, Colchester, aged 65, 
the Rev. John Woodroof Morgan, B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1817, University Coilege, Oxford, R. of St. 
Giles, Colchester (1818). 

At Blaina-cottage, aged 64, the Rev. Daniel 
Rees, for thirty-four years the faithful and be- 
loved Incumbent of the Parish of Aberystruth, 
Monmouthshire. He was also Magistrate for the 
county, and Deputy- Lieutenant. 

June 15. Aged 82, the Rev. Wm. Michael Lally, 
LL.B. 1803, S:. Peter’s College, Cambridge, R. of 
Drayton Basset (1810), Staffordshire. 

June 18. At Skelton, in Cleveland, at an ad- 
vanced age, the Rev. Wm. Close, M.A., Incum- 
bent of that place and of Brotton for many years. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan 3. In New Zealand, aged 23, Henry, second 
son of Sir Wm. Lawson, Bart., of Brough-hall, 
Yorkshire, unfortunately drowned while en- 
deavouring to save the life of his servant. 

Feb. 18. At Malta, George Hardy Appleton, 
esq., Paymaster of H.M.S. ‘‘ Centaur,” son of 
the late George Thorpe Appleton, esq., R.N., of 
Homerton, Middlesex. 

March 1. At Batburst, Australia, Robt. Fredk. 
Browne, esq., surgeon, formerly of William-st., 
Lowndes-sq. 

March 14. By suicide, Gen. Stalker, and 
— afterwards Commodore Etheridge, the 
British commanders in Persia. On the morning 
of the fatal occurrence, Gen. Stalker was cheerful 
and in good spirits. Shortly after rising he re- 
quested his aide-de-camp to load his pistols for 
him. Capt. Hunter did so, and placed the wea- 
pons on the table in the General’s tent, who then 
dressed and went over to the mess-tent to break- 
fast with Sir James Outram and Capt. Jones, the 
resident. After breukfast he wrote down his 
name in the mess-book with that of a guest for 
dinner. Capt. Jones accompanied him to his 
tent, and sat with him a short time. ‘There was 
then a weariness about his manner, which the 
Captain observed, and ascribed to the relaxing 
effects of the hot wind; but, as his friend leit, 
the General rose and shook hands with him ‘‘in 
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his usual hearty manner.”’ Ten minutes later he 
was acorpse. Such are the facts proved at the 
inquest, and such the evidence, as far as it bears 
upon the question of a dread of and a shrinking 
from responsibility. It should be added, how- 
ever, that Captain Hunter speaks of observing 
much anxiety on the part of the General, derived 
from causes of a private nature. In the case of 
Commodore Etheridge, from entries in his own 
peas it plainly appears how unequal this un- 
ortunate officer was to the office which he filled. 
Two months before his death such notes as, ‘*‘ My 
poor head is sadly confused. I have dreadful 
attucks at times.” A week before his death he 
writes, ‘*I feel more and more my unfitness to 
command. Iam broken down. My head gone 
and the terrible responsibility! I shall make a 
mess of it.”” The fatal contagion of suicide has 
often been remarked. In this case its operation 
can scarcely be doubted. Before the camp had 
recovered the shock of General Stalker’s death, 
Commodore Etheridge, too, had shot himself 
through the head. 

March 20. Off Rio de Janeiro, aged 15, Nevil 
Maskelyne, Naval Cadet of H.M.S. “ Virago,” and 
second -on of Henry Maskelyne, esq., of Farring- 
don, Berks. 

March 29. Aged 31, Anne, wife of Thomas 
Plant, esq., Elworth-hall, near Sandbach. 

A,ril3. At Horaleondah, Madras Presidency, 
of cholera, aged 37, Capt. George Elliott Cotton, 
50th Regt. N.I., third son of the late Joseph 
Cotton, esq., of Woodford Bridge, Essex. 

April 8. On board the “Gosforth,” on his 
pa home from India, Lieut.-Col. Pratt, 9th 

ancers. 

April 18. Suddenly, at Meerut, India, aged 
25, Thomas Palmer Hutton, of H.M.’s 6th D.G., 
which he had joined but a few months, second 
son of the Rev. Thomas Palmer Hutton, vicar of 
Sompting, Sussex. 

Aged 52, Mr. William Jarrold Ray, of Ipswich, 
Suffolk. son of the late Shepherd Ray, esq., J.P., 
of the same town, by Miss Marianne Jarrold, of 
Norwich. By his wife, Mixs Phebe Primrose, of 
Yarmouth, in Norfolk, he has left eight children ; 
who memorialize him, as “a kind and devoted 
husband, and a fond and affectionate father ;’ 
and one *‘ who will be much lamented, for, like 
his good father, he was always ready for every 
good work.” 

April 25. Off Colon, on the Spanish Main, on 
board the W. Indian R.M. ship ‘* Dee,’ from the 
effects of an accident, followed by yellow fever, 
aged 19, Arthur Gore Tarver, 5th Officer, eighth 
son of the late J. C. Tarver, esq., of Eton College. 

April 26. At Madeira, aged 45, Major Peter 
Lance Hawker, of Longparish-house, Hants, 
only son of the late Col. Peter Hawker. 

May 2. At Charlotte Town, Prince Edward’s 
Island, the Hon. Capt. S. Rice, L.C., only son of 
the late J. Rice, esq., of Shoreham, Sussex. 

May 4. Aged 68, His Highness the Prince de 
Rohan-Rohan-de Soubise, de Ventadour, &c. 

May 9. At Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, 
soot 14, Susan Mary, eldest dau. of the late 

ajor Smith. 

At St. Catherine’s, near Montreal, Canada, 
ona 6s, Lieut.-Col. Maxwell, late of H.M’s. 15th 

egt. 

May 10. At Hulme, Manchester, aged 83, 
John Moore, esq., F.L.S., President of the Royal 
Manchester Institution, and of the Manchester 
Natural History Society. 

At his seat in Hertfordshire, Rear-Admiral D. 
H. O’Brien. 

May 11. In St. Michael’s-terrace, aged 84, 
James Jenner, esq., late a clerk in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyard, Devonport. 

May 12. At Middleton, Suffolk, George Randell, 
esq., formerly of the H.E.1.C.’s Service, Magis- 
trate and several times Mayor of the boroughs of 
Orford and Aldborough. 

In Smith-st., Chelsea, aged 79, Sophia Sarah, 
relict of Major Thos, St.George Lyster, late of 
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the 6th Dragoon Guards, and dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Henry Lister, of the Coldstream Guards. 

At Laira-green, aged 52, John Blakeway, esq., 
late of Hall Greeen-hall, near Birmingham. 

May 13. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 33, 
Richard, third son of the late Lieut.-Col. D’arcy, 
Royal Artillery, and Lady Catherine, sister of the 
present Earl De La Warr. 

At Hotham-hall, Yorksbire, William Ark. 
wricht, esq. 

May 15. Emma Hamilton, wife of Thomas H, 
England, esq., of Smitterfield, Warwickshire. 

Sophia Elizabeth, wife of Major R. M. Poulden, 
late Royal Artillery, only dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Lady Sophia Foy, and of Lieut. Col. Foy, of 
the Royal Artillery. 

May 16. At Chiswick-house, Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the late sir Thomas Windsor Hunloket, 
Bart., of Wingerworth-hall, Derby. R.I.P. 

At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, aged 77, Col. 
William Henry Taynton, formerly of the 64th 
Regt. 

At Kettering, aged 72, Thomas Smith Wooley, 
esq., of Collingham Manor, near Newark, an 
Assistant Tithe and Inclosure Commissioner. 

At Conduit-vale, Blackheath, aged 53, Lieut.- 
Col. Hort, late of the 81st Regt. 

May 17. At her son’s, Great Gransden, Hunts, 
aged 69, Ann, widow of Rev. Dr. Webb, Master 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

May 18. Aged 77, Joseph Wardell, esq, of 
Salton-lodge, and late of Old Malton. 

At his residence, Newton-le- Willows, Lancash. 
aged 75, James Allen, esq., formerly of Old-hull, 
Strand, near Manchesier. 

At Bathwick, Bath, aged 17, Louisa Margaret, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. E. H. Atkinson, 19th 
Madras N. I. 

At Cottingham, aged 42, Wm. Ritson Dryden, 
esq., solicitor, of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

At Henwick Grange, Worcestershire, aged 56, 
F. St. John, esq., youngest son of the late Rev. 
J. F. St. John, Prebendary of Wore. Cathedral, 
and grandson of the Hon. St. Andrew,St. John, 
D.D., Dean of Worcester. 

At Wereham-hall, Norfolk, aged 67, John 
Houchen, esq, 

At Haverhill, Suffolk, aged 49, Stephen, eldest 
son of the late D. Gurteen, esq. 

Aged 59, Edw. Sex, esq., of Mount Pleasant- 
lodge, Upper Clapton, and of the Stock-Exchange. 

May 19. At Brighton, Elizabeth, wife of Thos. 
Wakley, esq., coroner for Middlesex. 

At his father’s house, in Devonshire-pl., aged 
56, James Wm. Freshfield, jun., esq., of New 
Bank-bdgs., and of the Wilderness, Reigate. 

In Wimpole-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 70, Wm. 
Wallis, R.N. 

At Ashstead, Surrey, aged 77, Lieut.-Gen. 
John Chester, late of the Royal Art. 

At Lower Walmer, Deal, aged 64, Com. Wm. 
Batt, R.N. 

At Eastry, Kent, aged 42, Sarah, fourth dau. 
of the late Wm. Fuller Boteler, esq., Q.C. 

At the residence of Field Uppleby, esq., Lin- 
coln, aged 37, Jonathan Field, esq., of Laceby, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Whitley, aged 57, Emma, relict of Wm. 
Bishop, esq., of Shelton-hall, Stafford. 

May 20. At his resid , Bour th, 
Hants, aged 69, Major-Gen. Wm. Daniel Jones, 
late of the Royal Artillery. 

At King’s Lynn, aged 81, Rebecca, wife of 
Lewis Weston Jarvis, esq., solicitor. 

May 2\. InSt. James s-pl., Thomas, eldest son 
of the late T. Hodgson, esq., of Wanstead, Essex. 

Aged 64, George Davey, esq., of Overy, Dor- 
chester, Oxon. 

John Cruttenden, esq., of Robertsbridge, Sus- 
sex, eldest son of the late John Cruttenden, esq., 
of Salehurst, Sussex. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Benjamin Laurence, esq. 

At Brocklands, Havant, aged 64, Henry B. 
Ward, esq., last surviving son of the late George 
Ward, esq., of Northwood-park, Isle of Wight., 
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May 22. At Hendon, aged 54, Henry Walker, 
esq., H.E.I.C. Service, late Professor of Physio- 
logy and Comparative Anatomy in the Calcutta 
Medical College, and formerly Surgeon to the 
Gov.-Gen. Lord Hardinge. 

Suddenly, at the University Club, aged 65, 
D. A. S. Davies, esq., M.P. for Carmarthenshire. 
He was a barrister-at-law, and for many years 
chairman of the Cardiganshire Quarter Sessions. 
He was first returned for Carmarthenshire in 
1842. In politics he was a Conservative, and he 
voted against the Government on the subject of 
the Chinese war. 

At Falmouth, aged 71, John Hill, esq., Com- 
mander R.N. : 

May 23. Suddenly, at Paignton, Jane, widow 
of John Dulhunty, esq., for many years surgeon 
of the Royal Naval Hospital at Plymouth. 

Aged 42, Thos. Micklethwaite, esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, and Poor Law Auditor for the West 
Yorkshire Audit District, and formerly proprie- 
tor and editor of the ‘* Wakefield Journal and 
Examiner.”’ 

Near Paris, the celebrated mathematician, M. 
Caveby. 

Aved 38, Charles Emile Laurent, esq., one of 
the Musical Directors of the Argyll Rooms, Lon- 
don, and Member of the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians. 

May 24. At the Elms, Ham-common, aged 43, 
John Arthington Leatham, esq., barrister-at-law, 
eldest son of the late William Leatham, esq., of 
Wakefield, banker. 

May 25. At Tivoli-place, Cheltenham, Ralph 
Gore, esq., Lieut. R.N., son of thé late W. Gore, 
esq., Chairman of the Stamp Office, Dublin, and 
of the family of Lord Arran, Ireland. 

At his residence, Napier-villa, East Greenwich, 
aged 67, James M’Carthy, esq. 

In Cecil-sq., Margate, Mary Ann, wife of Major 
T. Armstrong, and only dau. of John Slater, esq. 

At Portland-place, Mary, wife of Samuel Ware, 
esq., of Hendon-hall, Hendon, Middlesex. 

ay 26. At Albury, of disease of the heart, 
aged 62, the Dowager Lady Gifford, widow of the 
learned Judge and first Baron, who held succes- 
sively the high appointments of Solicitor and 
Attorney-General, Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and Master of the Rolls. She was the 
dau. of the Rev. Edw. Drewe, and married in 
1816 the late peer, by whom (who died in Sep- 
tember, 1826) her ladyship had issue the present 
peer, three other sons, and two daughters, 

At Curzon-st., aged 87, Lady Mary Singleton, 
widow of Mark Singleton, esq., and dau. of the 
first Marquis Cornwallis. 

At Cawstone Grange, Rugby, Alicia, wife of 
Wm. Liggins, esq., and only child of the late 
Wm. Sutton, esq., Whitehall, near Dunchurch. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. James Delancey, 
late of the Ist Dragoon Guards. 

Suddenly, at Great King-st., Edinburgh, aged 
65, Robert Thomson, esq., advocate, Sheriff of 
Caithness. 

May 27. At his residence, Bankhead, Forfar, 
Chas. Dickson, esq., advocate, Sheriff-Substitute 
of Forfarshire. 

At the Elms, Torquay, Louisa Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Spencer Mddan, Vicar of 
Batheaston and Twerton, Somerset, and Canon 
Residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral. 

At Clevedon, aged 32, John Brettell, eldest son 
of the late Edw. Causer, esq., of Greenfield-house, 
Stourbridge. 

At Barningham, aged 84, Bessy, only dau. of 
the late George Hobson, esq., of Middleham, and 
widow of the Rev. Samuel Swire, D.D., formerly 
Rector of Melsonby and Barningham, in the 
county of York. 

At Wellington-road, St. John’s-wood, Frances, 
widow of Peter Levett Hurst, formerly of Pet- 
worth, Sussex. 

At the Rectory, Marian, the wife of the Rev. 
C. Fox Chawner, M.A., Rector of Bletchingly, 
Surrey. 
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May 28. At Tandridge Priory, Godstone, aged 
79, Robert Welbank, esq., Capt.ia the H.E.I.C.S., 
and one of the Elder Brethren of the Corporation 
of the Trinity-house, London. 

At Bath, aged 87, Lieut.-Col. Tatton, late of 
her Majesty’s 77th Regt. 

At his residence, Gray’s-inn-place, aged 82, 
Joseph Smith, esq., barrister-at-law, F.R.S. and 
F.L.S., for upwards of fifty years an inhabitant 
of Gray’s-Inn. 

In Portugal-st., Grosvenor-sq., Sarah, Dowager 
Lady Dillon Massy, relict of Sir Hugh on 
Massy, Bart., of Doonass, co. Clare, Ireland. 

At Ruislip, near Uxbridge, aged 83, William 
Wood, esq., F.R.S. and L.S. 

At Jedburgh, Alexander Anderson, esq., M.D. 

May 29. At Clarendon-pl., Plymouth, Eliz., 
eldest dau. of the late James Bleazby, esq., of 
Durnford-st., Stonehouse. 

At Cambridge, aged 37, George Brimley, esq., 
M.A., Librarian of Trinity College. 

At his residence, Bache-hall, near Chester, 
Robert Broadhurst Hill, esq. 

At Swynnerton-hall, Francis Fitzherbert, esq., 
youngest brother of the late Thomas Fitzherbert, 
esq., of Swynnerton-hall. 

At Liverpool, aged 32, Wm. Reid, eldest son 
of Wm. Charles Lempriere, esq., of Ewell, 
Surrey. 

Suddenly, at Hastings, aged 71, Lieut.-Gen. 
Charles Ramsay Skardon, H.E.I.C.S., of Lans- 
down-ter., Notting-hill. 

Aged 59, George Cheveley, of Colchester, third 
son of the late Richard son Cheveley, for- 
merly of Messing-lodge, in the co. of Essex, and 
latterly of Liverpool. 

At Albany-st., Edinburgh, Jane Wilkinson 
Massiah, wife of Wm. Ivory, esq., advocate. 

May 30. At Westbourne-park-pl., aged 78, 
John Lodwick, esq., J.P. and Deputy-Lieut. for 
the county of Essex. 

Suddenty, at Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., London, 
Jane Matilda, wife of Mr. Sergeant Miller. 

At Bournemouth, aged 20, Robert E. Stuart, 
eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. Andrew Godfrey 
Stuart. 

John Dodd, esq., of Chenies, Bucks. 

May 31. At Shanbally-castle, a 83, the 
Right Hon. Viscount Lismore. By his lordship’s 
marriage with the Lady Eleanor Butler, dau. of 
the Marquis of Ormonde, he leaves two surviving 
children, the Lady Dunally and Hon George 
Ponsonby, present viscount, married to Mary, 
second dau. of the late Mr. John George Norbury, 
and has two sons, Hon. Gerald, born Nov. 3, 
1847, and Hon. Wilfred Ormonde, born Nov. 14, 
1853. 

At Walton Rectory, Sophia Mary, wife of the 
Rev. J. G. Hickley, and dau. of the late Sir A. 
Hood, Bart. 

Major-Gen. Cassius Matthew Johnson, Bur- 
leigh Field, near Loughborough. 

At Brighton, Chas. Edmund Rumbold, esq., of 
Preston Candover, Hants, late M.P. for Yar- 
mouth. 

Lately, at Brixton, of apoplexy, aged 76, Chas. 
Boyd, esq., late Surveyor-Gen. of Her Majesty’s 
Customs for the United Kingdom, and formerly 
Commissioner in Ireland, after fifty years’ active 
service. The deceased was great-grandson of the 
fourth and last Earl of Kilmarnock. 

Aged 82, Mary, wife of Samuel Cooper, of 
Brierley-hill, Warwickshire. The deceased had 
been married and lived with her husband neariy 
sixty-three years, and has left behind her ten 
children, seventy-two grand-children, and forty- 
three great grand-children. This is the first 
death that has occurred in her immediate family 
for fi'ty years. 

Recently, at 


Rome, Baron Gazioli. Baron 
Gazioli arrived at Rome as a journeyman baker, 
with seventeen baiocchi (sous) in his pocket, but, 
by his talents in business, in a few years amassed 
a colossal fortune, and at his death left one of the 
largest fortunes in Rome. In memory of the 
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seventeen baiocchi of capital with which he com- 
menced, he has held that number in veneration. 
He had seventeen farms, seventeen houses, and 
seventeen different kinds of investment of money. 

June 1. At Bedlay-house, Lanarksh., aged 73, 
Mrs. Mary Craig, widow of Jas. Christie, esq., 
and elder dau. of the late Thos. Craig, esq., some- 
time of Nantwich, Cheshire. 

At Grove-hall, Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex, 
aged 46, Byron Aldham, fourth son of the late 
Capt. George Aldham, R.N. 

At Old Trafford, Manchester, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Thos. Buckley, M.A., eldest dau. of 
the late Jonathan Akroyd, esq., of Woodside, 
Halifax, and sister of Edw. Akroyd, esq., M.P. for 
Huddersfield. 

At his residence, Sussex-sq., Hyde-park, aged 
72, Wm. Wilberforce Bird, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Margaret W. Johnstone, wife of 
Mr. Isaac Anderson, Solicitor, Supreme Courts of 
Scotland. 

After a short and severe illness, aged 46, Henry 
Francis Metcalf, esq., Grove-lodge, New-park- 
road, Stockwell. 

June 2. At Hastings, aged 62, Wm. Hammond, 
esq., of Camden-road-villas, and S: ott’s-yard, 
London, and Exning, Suffolk, a Magistrate for 
the county of Middlesex, and for upwards of 
forty years a respectable merchant of the ci'y of 
London. The deceased was said to be one of the 
last lineal descendants of Shakspeare. 

At Mount Annan, Dumfriesshire, aged 62, 
Lieut.-Col. Dirom, late Grenadier Guards. 

At his residence, the Minories, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, aged 79, Wm. Armstrong, esq., Alderman 
of the Borough. 

At Park-village-west, aged 23, Caroline Ann, 
wife of R. B. Baxendale, esq., and dau. of Major 
Durroch, of Gouroch, N.B. 

At Paradise-sq., Sheffield, aged 67, Henry 
Broomhead, esq., solicitor. 

At her residence, Highbury-ter., Maria, relict 
of the late Rev. John Yockney. 

At his residence, Highbury-pl., London, aged 
76, Richd. Ramsden, esq. 

At Brompton, Annie Blanche, wife of Capt. 
Henry Shakespeare, 25th Regt. N.I., and Com- 
mandant of the Nagpore Irregular Force. 

At her residence, Lansdown-cottages, Lower- 
road, Islington, aged 84, Mary, wife of the late 
James Edwards, esq., of Wormley, Herts. 

In Paris, Oliver Raymond, second surviving 
= of Samuel M. Raymond, esq., of Beleamp- 

all. 

June 3. At the residence of his daughter-in- 
law, East-hill, Colchester, aged 78, Edward Blair, 
esq., late Capt. of the 3rd Regt. (Buffs), and 
Major in the Portuguese Service. 

At his residence, Southwell, Notts, aged 68, 
‘Wm. S. Leacroft, esq. 

At Windsor, aged 73, Charles Montagu Snow- 
den, esq., J. P. 

At Weston, near South Shields, aged 62, Sarah, 
wife of Rev. Wm. Ives, Vicar of Haltwhistle, 
Northumberland. 

June 4. At Warwick-hall, Cumberland, aged 
74, Mary, widow of Thomas Parker, esq. 

At Kinnaird, Fifeshire, aged 88, John Pitcairn, 
esq., of Kinnaird. 

Aged 51, Eleanor Judith, wife of Thomas 
Browne, late of Amble-house, in Northumberland. 

At the Parsonage, Speenhamland, Berks, aged 
21, John Edward, elaest son of the Rev. J. A. 
Deverell Meakin. 

June 5. At Brixton, Surrey, aged 37, Louisa 
Esther Bardouleau, youngest dau. of the late 
René Bardouleau, esq., formerly of Combe Priory, 
Donhead St. Mary, Wilts. 

At Send.grove, near Guildford, Surrey, aged 
78, George Rickards, esq. 

At his house, in Porchester-ter., aged 52, Wil- 
liam Holloway, esq., of Lincoln’s-Inn. 

June 6. At Woolpit Parsonage, aged 87, 
Dorothy, widow of the Rev. Spencer Cobbold, 
late Rector of that parish. 


At Leeswood, near Mold, the seat of his bro- 
ther, J. Wynne Eyton, esq., aged 63, Capt. W. 
W. Eyton, R.N., who commenced his naval 
career with the batt'e of Trafalgar. 

At Croydon, aged 77, Sarah, for 52 years the 
beloved wife of Henry Stedall, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 56, Henry Cobb Cornwall, 
esq., formerly at Kensington and Barnard’s-inn, 

Aged 55, Elizabeth Jane, wife of George R. 
Gainsford, esq., of Regency-sq , Brighton. 

Aged 69, Daniel Olney, esq., of Tring. 

June7. At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, aged 39, 
John Mercer, esq., of Maidstone, banker. 

At Acomb, near York, Jane, relict of Lieut. 
Clarkson, and dau. of the late Francis Bulmer, 
sen., esq., of York. 

At Northumberland-st., Edinburgh, John Mur- 
ray, esq., 8.8.C. 

At Siddington Rectory, Gloucestersh., Mary, 
Elizabeth, wife of Jas. C. Fyler, esq., of Heffleton, 
Dorset, and of Woodlands. Surrey. 

At Borstal, Kent, aged 28, Matilda, wife of the 
Rev. W. Dawson, curate of Cooling. 

At Barrymore-house, Wargrave, Berks, Richd. 
Searle Newman, esq., formerly of Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

At Prospect-pl., Deal, aged 74, Sarah, wife of 
G. Curling, esq. 

June 8. At Ferham-house, Yorkshire, the re- 
sidence of Wm. F. Hoyle, esq., aged 85, Mary 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Capt. William 
Grave, R.N., of Bristol. 

At Teignmouth, Harriet, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Baring Gould, esq., of Lew Trenchard. 

At Beaminster, aged 83, Frances Lee Way, 
widow of Holles Bull Way, esq., of Bridport. 

Aged 91, Mrs. Jane Bolland, relict of James 
Bolland, esq. 

June9. At Park-st., Bath, aged 60, Frances, 
widow of the Rev. W. Greenlaw, late Rector of 
Woolwich, Kent, and second dau. of the late Sir 
- cree of Montague-place, Russell--quare, 

ath. 

At Dorset-sq., Agnes, relict of John Ritchie, 
esq., of Liverpool, and dau. of the late Walter 
Ritchie, esq., of Greenock. 

Aged 21, Alfred Wm. Gilling, only and beloved 
child of Alfred and Anne Bigg, late of Clifton, 
near Bristol. 

At Shandwick-pl., Edinburgh, Magdalene, wife 
of Alex. Jas. Russell, C.S, 

At Tichfield-ter., Regent’s-park, aged 63, Dr. 
Rowley. 

At Stainsby-house, near Derby, aged 58, Chas. 
John Sitwell, esq., youngest son of the late E. S. 
W. Sitwell, esq. 

At Leamington, John Brown, esq., late of 
Manchester. 

June 10. At Grove-hill, Dedham, aged 72, 
Anna Maria, widow of John Wilkinson, esq. 

At the Rectory, Pewsey, Wilts, aged 29, Dun- 
combe Pleydell Bouverie, Capt. 63rd Regt., 
youngest son of the late Hon. and Rev. Fredk. 
Pleydell Bouverie, Rector of Pewsey. 

Aged 91, Mary, relict of Joseph Neeld, esq., of 
Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq. 

At Hickling, Norfolk, aged 80, Storer Ready, 


esq. 
Richel, widow of Capt. Simon Fish, of South- 
wn 


June ll. At her residence, Tavistock-pl., Ply- 
mouth, aged 62, Elizabeth, relict of Lieut. Mat- 
thew Hay, R.N., and mother of James B. Hay, 
esq., Paymaster, R.N., and John Hay, esq., 
Paymaster, R.N. 

At New-court, near Ross, Herefordshire, aged 
40, John Gwatkin Brown, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Emma, wife of the Rev. 
James Bewsher. 

At St. Mary’s, Colches‘er, aged 87, Anne, 
widow of William Mason, esq., of Colchester. 

June 12. At her house, in Chesham-pl., aged 
71, the Hon. Mrs. Dawson Damer, relict of Hon. 
Henry Dawson Damer, and mother of the Earl 
of Portarlington. 
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June 13. Viscountess Gage was suddenly seized 
with an alarming symptom of apoplexy, and not- 
withstanding the promptest medical attendance, 
expired at twenty minutes after ten o’clock. The 
lamented lady was, to all appearance, in the en- 
joyment of her usual health up to the moment of 
the attack. The deceased Viscoun'ess was eldest 
daughter of the late Hon. Edward Foley, brother 
of the first Lord Foley, and was born March 5, 
1793. Her ladyship married, March 8, 1813, 
Viscount Gage, by whom her ladyship leaves 
issue two sons and four daughters. Lord and 
g Foley, Lady Emily Foley, Admiral Sir Wm. 
H. Gage, the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. S. Vereker, and 
other families are placed in mourning by this 
event. 

Aged 67, Sarah, wife of Matthew Bridges, esq., 
of Chesterhill-house, in the county of Gloucester. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Gun-wharf, 
Portsmouth, aged 44, Caroline Elizabeth Barlow, 
widow of the late Charles Winkworth, jun., esq., 
late of H.M.’s Customs, London. 

June 14, At Brussels, aged 30, Martha Ann, 
second dau. of Robert Marriott, esq., late of 
Stow-market. 

At Vassall-cottages, Addison-road, Kensington, 
James Home Renton, esq. 

At Belle-Vue-cottage, Folkestone, aged 63, John 
Craxford, esq. 
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June 15. At his residence, Marlborough-hill, 
St. John’s-Wood, aged 67, A. Rivolta, esq. 

At. Lathallan-house, Mrs. Sophia Lindsay 
Lumsdaine, relict of James Lumsdaine, esq., of 
Lathallan. 

At his residence at Oxford-ter., Clapham-road, 
Thomas Owen, esq., solicitor, Bucklesbury. 

In Best-lane, Canterbury, aged 76, the wife of 
the Rev. Joseph Wilson. 

June 16. At Brompton-sq., Harriet Elizabeth, 
wife of William Farren, esq. 

At her residence, Mount Radford, Exeter, 
- 60, Elizabeth, relict of Commissary: -General 

almer. 

At Lewisham-house, Kent, John Frederick 
Parker, esq. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, aged 61, Samuel 


Mason, esq. 

June 17. At Plymtree, aged 56, Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Daniel Veysie, late Rector of 
Plymtree, and Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral. 

At Howdon, aged 53, George Hassel Huntley, 
esq., surgeon. 

At Newton-house, Sturminster Marshall, aged 
19, James, eldest son of James Tory, esq. 

June 18. At New Swindon, Wilts, aged 35, 
Minard Christian Rea, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Joseph C. Rea, of Christendom, co. Kil 
kenny, Ireland. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 








Week ending 
Saturday, 


Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 


Z 
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16. 155 
23. 113 
30... 110 

6. 124 
13... 138 
20 .' 482° 162 














1682 
1633 
1702 
1542 
1602 
1527 


873 
885 
846 
774 
824 
764 


1050 
948 
915 
868 
934 
987 

















PRICE OF CORN. 
Oats. 
s. d 


Wheat. 
s. ad. 
57 11 


eo o | 


Barley. 

s. d. 

42 0 

38 9 | 


of Six 

Weeks 
Week ending 

June 13. 


Average \ 


25 2 
26 5 


Peas. 
s. d. 
41 4 
| 42 11 


Beans. 
s. d. 
43 5 
| 44 3 


Rye. 

s. d. 

40 0 

| 36 0 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 37. Os. to 41. Os.—Straw, 11. 5s. to 17. 8s.—Clover, 47, to 41. 17s. 6d. 


HOPS.—Weald of Kent, 37. 5s. to 4/.'4s.—Mid., and East Kent, 37. 10s. to 57. 12s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


3s. Od. to 4s. 4d. 
4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 
3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, JunE 22. 
4 


5s. 2d. to 6s. 2d. | Pigs 
COAL-MARKET, June 22. 


Wallsend, &ec., per ton. 15s. 9d. to 17s. 


Other sorts, 12s. 9d. to 15s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 60s. 3d. 
WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 18d. to 18}d. Leicester Fleeces, 15d. to 16d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ny H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From May 24 to June 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. 
* 4 





. ; ‘ A 
$ ; Weather. S ij Weather. 
a a 








in. pts. . 
29. 57||fine ; fair, hvy. rain 
75||heavy showers . do. shrs. fair 
. 60\\cloudy, fine 29. do. cloudy 
29. 75/ifine . do. do. 
. 76\\do. . do. 
. 79\\cldy. fair, rain . do. 
. Q1jido. showers ; do. 
. 2Qi\ido. fair . do. showers 
. 95iido. do. . do. 
88iifair, cloudy 2 ‘ do. 
99/icldy. rain, fair 29. 99|lrn.hl.thr. ligt. 
. 11}/do. fine . 95}icldy.hl.rn. lgt. 
. A/ifine . 95j\\cloudy, fine 
. 91 iicldy. hvy. rain . 13}ido. do. 
. 74 lhvy. rain, fair . 19||tine 
. 74lifair, rain 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Ce ie a we. ll ie ee 


Sper | New Long India India 


Cent. | 3 per sat Bonds. 
Consols. Ot. Annuities. | Stock. £1,000. 


E 








93% | 923 |————_| 220 
933 | 923 |——| 221 
93% | 924 |————| 222 
93§ | 928 |j———| 2212 
933 | 933 |[-————— 
93§ | 923 |———| 223 
94 923 221 
94 92% 2213 
93% | 928 
934 | 923 2214 
93§ | 924 par 4 pm. 
94 92% L.dis. 3.pm. 
93% | 923 2 dis. 
93% | 92 |——— 1. 2. dis. 
shut | 92% 2. dis.2.pm. 
| 923 2 dis. 
|——| 92% 2 pm. 
92% 2 dis. 
923 is. | 2. dis. par. 
92% 5. 3. dis. 
923 5. dis. par. 
925 3. dis. par. 
92% 2.dis.2. pm. 
925 3.dis.1.pm. 
93 5. dis. par. | 
93 3. dis. par. 








srs's't'3 
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ppp PEASE 
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